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' has been more in request, than that which I gave td the 
 Ühamber in Eastcheap, and to the assembled politicians in 
Piccadilly, on my experiences in Burma and my views thereon. 
I hase perused with greater intérést the Burmese criticisms 
than*even the Burmese reports, and it has been my ane 
fortute" in meeting Sir Wm. Agnew and Dr, Marks, t the 
late, Piincipal of St. John’s College, fo ascer^' n how far 
my suggestions were justi&ed by past events or coming realíz: 
tions of prophecies. I made it tay business, when in Burma, 
to ask as many questions of as mary authorities as possible, and 
nor to limit these to my European friends or to native officials. 
Not. coritent with’ reading "from. end "to ‘end that charm- 
us “wotk—-The Souls of the ‘People, the Sunday before I 
entered, rand the Sunday. I left Burma, I tried by interview, 
and conversation to grasp some: of +e problems and to, obtdin 
official ‘and none official views thereou. I rievér entered Govern- 
ment Jtouse, for: reasons, ‘now-that the Lieutenant-C Governors 
Las left, E need not dilate upon ; but for questions of Trade, 
which müch interested, me, l sought the opinion of the 
English Merchant, the Irrawaddy Captains, and the Native 
"Trader; and on fhe subject 'of Education; ‘which interested ‘me , 
most of all, I endeavot üred to ascertain "how we might buil? 
on existing institàtioris, yather “than create new ones ai 
pe it is a part of any political education ‘not that sh 
"should begin de 2100, ‘Hut make tise of what we find aréuno 
sus- So, just as I am.éngáged'in defending the Goverment, 
"Education Bill in the' remotest, and perhaps most 1 romantic’ 
county. in England, so 1 ,Spéüit. thé most interesting of all 
my days in India, with Mr. de la "Fosse, the Government 
c at Allahabad, | in a school at Benares. without a 
"European master. ;Just. as the Chürch in "Engl dad Was the 
apace: in the- work ‘of natiotial education by ' rnouastic 
.schools,. that at Sherborhe dating from À, D, 7c . idd that of. 
‘the monks 3t Christ Church," Canterbury, piobably, the Same 
‘decades so, too, L would like to take ase of and ütilise" the, 
‘village schools of Burma taught by the Buddhist monks, aid 
lead on to a system ‘of, Secondary, "Education, ín the larger 
Cities of Barma. . The Moiiastic Life aid the Monastic 
“Teachers of Burma have a great ‘Sharm and a great hold 
„Upor the. people, and ilie advice Which Lord C Curzon, gáve- 
“tor them in his recent visit, ‘about ‘standing by their old ‘igsti-. 
_ tutions, is one which tio intelligent’ Burman should ‘permit 
“We estern Culture to tob him ‘of.* Better, far better the adherence 
` to the. Rational Faith and the sublimet eachings of Buddi 2 
“than that negation of all belief, ‘which’ we find too ófteri.i 
the Educated Hindu. - As one personally interested im Chistian 
. Missions, 1 do Got wish fo be mistnderstood, ‘Yeonsider Chris. 
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tianity: the:goal of all our- ‘efforts, but.we mustinot make-the 
mistakes of Clive or of the Islamic Rulers by forced:Conversions 
to follow the example of the: Rulers.and.the Ruling Glass; I 
have watched the patient plodding perseverance of the Buddhist 
pupil inscribing the sacred precepts on the: leaves in the Monas- 
tery- at Rangoon, and my mind: was carried back for centuries, 
as I recailj}.the day's labour on the Illuminated Text, and 
the little EDU of disciples around the Venerable Bede as they 
hasted to take downesat the master’s dying request the final 
words of the Gospel which bears the name of the. belovéd 
disciple. We call upon the educated world: to loathe: and 
detest. the-Mahommedan Ruler who sacrificed. the MSS. of: the 
learning. of the world gathered together in Alexandria, bút 
what of that bright, mighty. Prince Henry. who: has left us in 
the. greatest and: richest,” sity: of English Life. with but one 
Service Book and one; piece of: Communion, plate bearing date 
earlier: than 1447. The kingly. desire for wealth. andi the 
iconoclastic zeal of his Protestant courtiers has. deprived: the 
‘student, of priceless literature, of civic and, parochial worth; 
and the antiquarian, of the richest. gems: of mediavak. work, 
The shrine of St, Eikenwald. in. St. Paul's and: of St. Thomas 
>t Canterbury, of the proto-martyr St, Alban (the fragmeuts 
jf which have been put together) prove that, slam is. not 
altogether responsible for the destruction of ancient treasure 
and. primitive research, For these reasons, let us be most 
careful not to interfere with, but to encourage and. to help 
educationally the Buddhist monks, who at all events have 
given to the village youth of. Burma the rudiments: of a:Na- 
tional ‘Education. The! anxiety of the. Burman boy to under- 
stand. ‘English was made apparent to me by their friendly 
intercourse on all the steamers, and. the delighted. way in. which 
they PUPR accepted explanation of- mage Reading 
Books. 

. Their happy joyfulness and. yet their receptiveness of inform- 
ation: contrasted favorably with the Hindu methods. of cram 
and exam. -Both in Burma and in India a much larger 
number of. schoolmasters from. England are. needed, .not 
necessarily. Univérsity men, but. qualified, and, if possible, certi- 
ficated: teacliers who. would. really give : ‘their class accurate 
pronunciation of the. English lessons, and .a real definite 
realisation of the subject, apart.from. the. wretched Keys. which’ 
crop up’ everywhere with Indians in. their own country, and 
in our own, with any and every examination.. It ‘would be 
a great thing to accomplish, if. we could. have a number of 
village teachers who had’: been educated in. England, and; if 
possible, were Burmans, for, if they: were: not. Burmans; they 
should‘ be ‘Englishmen. In my. desire ‘to- find: ‘suitable ‘and 
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profitable employment. for the Anglo» Indian population, it 
might be possible to map outa career of usefulness for them 
in teaching elementary English to the natives in the simple 
' village schools. 

'The Viceroy has put his foot down upon any plan for estab- 
lishing, as yet, a Burman University, and, therefore, after the 
recent: report of the Indian Universities, the summary of 
which, so far I have only seen, it is in the unification rather 
than in. the extension of the present system, that Reform and 
_ Efficiency can best be secured, But my sympathy is entirely 
with the Burman in his desire to have.a system, and therefore 
in the end, an University of his own. Buddha’s Teachings and 
Buddhist. monks have been driven out of India, and it is in 
the ‘religion of a race, and especially in a monastic system 
which treats National Education as one of its works, we must 
seek- the unit or factor upon. which to build. Secondary 
schools. in.the larger centres of population should follow, and 
after what I-have seen of Burman Handicraft in the prison 
store.at .Rangoon,. technical education must be followed up in 

every local centre. With the knowledge of reading and writing, 

there iust also. be given instruction in the art and science 
of Home manufactures, and. every boy: should thus learn a- 
native industry. bc 3 

It would bea sorry day for the Burman youth, if he became, 
a prey. to the passion of the Hindu, for a degree, and’a governs, 
ment .employment, when -there is so much in the development 
of the :trade ‘of his own country to be accomplished if he 
is. to .be saved from painless. annihilation by the Chinese 
Trader and the. Hindu Agriculturist. 1 know it is argued that 
the Bürman is the Irishman of the East, but there is, T venture. 
to think; in the Burman youth, a realisation of the pleasures 
which Industry brings in the form of competence pnd a 
wards of wealth, which may be successfully ined and 
developed. . There are no congested districts in Burma, but, 
like the great fields of Manitoba, there are millions of acres. 
waiting for cultivation, and ample room for millions of settlers; 
One great object of. Burman Education, both male and female, 
(where possible), should be directed to the preservation of the. 
race and. the family, and the inculcation of the lessons to be, 
dérived from the result, of Home Industry, and the preserva-, 
tion of Burman family life, rather than in the mixed marriage 
with ‘the Chinaman. and the Hindu. In this problem of 
Burman.:Education arises. the question, of what would be the 
‘best form.and the best services that English Missionaries could, 
render. The means. of. Education is the Ofen Sesame to the 
Burman. Home, and. the proverbs of. Solomon and the lessons 
of fhe Old. Testament were explained to me on: the roofs of 
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_Mandalay by children who had been daily taught in the 


es 


school of the American Baptists, Just as I would recognise 
and assist the simplest village school taught by the Buddhist 
monk as a matter of State expediency, so I would, as a Chris- 
tian, encourage the Monastic system as the’ Missionary factor 
of Christian pioneer work in Burma. The happy English 
Home of the English pastor, or the more business-like life 
and methods of the American Missionary do not commend 
themselves to the religious mind, or answer the higher ideals of 
the followers of The Light of Asia. -To them the example 
of their great. master Buddha is always the more perfect way. 
They can understand the answer of our Greater Master to 
the rich young man in the Gospels. “ If thou would be perfect 
sell all that thou hast, and give-to the' poor, and come and 
follow Me.” I know how. much more work is doing,-and has 
to be done among the dense population of our own great lang, 


but the cry of the’ heathen. has great attractions to: noble 


minds, and sooner or later, I trust some community of learned 
as well as saintly men, will be found to enter- on .the work 
of Burman Missions and the higher Christian education of 
the Burman youth. ` | | 

‘So long as, we in no way speak against the pure teachings 
of Gaudhama Buddha, but rather point the more excellent 
way of Him who should be the realisation of Buddhist 
hopes, we shall in due time win over some: of the higher 
intelligence of educated Burmans; but in the pioneer work 
which I have endeavoured to describe, we must assist the 


. Buddhist teachers in the Buddhist schools. Fortunately, in 


Burma, there is no Free Church Council of sufficient political 
importance to protest against the teaching of false doctrine 
at public expense.’ Statesmen and ecclesiastics who deal with 
Burma, must be men of broad sympathies, and of a hopeful and 
encouraging temperament. - It is a work `of educational eleya- 
tion which must be attempted, and which, if it is. to. be wide- 
spread, far-reaching and effectual must be in harmony with 
native institutions and national instincts. "To those whose offi- 
cial life has been cast in India, how happy, how hopeful.. must 
be their feelings’ when they. leave the Hughli- for: the Irra- 
waddy, and reach the land of Rest Houses and Village Pagodas, 
and leave behind the caste-system and the mosques and.temples; 


` It is delightful to find, in little more than: a decade, how our 


rule is accepted, and on the whole is popular. We owe much 
of this*feeling to the teaching and direction of. the Buddhist 
monk, and. we must repay that confidence by accepting. their 


conditions in the work of their national education, 


H, C. RICHARDS; K.C, M.P,- 
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K 'AEIDÁSA. is recognized as the. prince of Indian poets. 
Nc He: occupies: the same place in Sanscrit literature that: 
Shakespeare does in English poetry. His Sekuntald, rendered 
into; English by Sir William Jones over a hundred years ago; : 
attracted the. attention of European scholars to the richness of 
Indian thought and the beauty of Indian poetry. His other- 
plays and: poems, since translated into’ European languages, 
are familiar to all lovers .of oriental poetry. .In India, Pandits: 
and scholars give Kálidása the seat of honour among all Indian 
poets. -He is described as the melodious Kokil among the 
. singers;of India; 
ind yet, in according this: high place to: Kalidasa, we must: ~ 
make. one. reservation. The epics of India are higher and 
loftier than anything that Kalidasa or any .other-later poet ever 
wrote; And they are different, too, in their character, In 
the two epics, and specially in the Mahédédhdrata, we find: 
characters; of Homeric simplicity arid strength. We find men 
and. women. of flesh ' and: blood, with all the passions and. 
ambitions, all the: pride and jealousy and : strength of the: 
beings.,of: a heroic world: Every warrior-has a distinct per- 
sonality.; every woman has a chaíacter of her own. The’ 
‘heroes: and. heroines of the Matddhérata stand out like figures: 
hewn, from solid rock, rough, sharp-cut, bold,—each distinct: 
from the rest. The characters of Kálidása and all later poets, 
compared with those of the epics, are like tapestry figures com. 
pared with solid marble. The tapestry figures have more of 
glitter and- light woven. into them, Dut they are not. bold, 
distinct, life-like. Weadmire the skill of the needle-work, but: . 
we. miss the: strength, of the. hammer-stroke in later Sanscrit 
literatures, 
With. this reservation, we unhesitatingly yield to Kalidasa: 
the palm: among Indian poets.. In richness of imagery and. 
beauty of conception, in the music of his verse and the wealth. 
of his descriptions, he stands unequalled among Indian poets.’ 
Rich imagery fills:his:mind, music inspires his soul, melody flows 
from his pen. His descriptions of woodland groves, of quiet: 
hermitages, of'simple love-lorn maidens, of the Kokil’s lay or 
the love of the.tame antelope, have all the glow and warmth of. 
Eastern: life, His similes are as spontaneous ‘and as beauti- 
ful as. the wild. flowers which-blossom in the woodlands. His: 
. Sanscrit verse-sounds.so-sweet. and melodious that he who does 
not understand still stops to listen ! 
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ris the great difficulty ofthe translator. No trans- 
lo justice to Kálidása's, melodious verse ; no render- 
ps to the foreign reader the beauty ‘of the original. 
e of all poets of all countries 5 it Is , Specially true of 
. Sir William Jones failed to do. justice to Sa£untalá ; 
Alph Griffith has.sücceeded ‘no. bétfer with Kuméra- 
bhava ; and our own réndering, which we give in this paper, 
rill fail still mote wretchédly in “convéying ‘to’ the English 
reader, the. matchless ‘rhythm and ‘mélody of the original 
— iSünsrrit, Mn judging Kalidasa, therefore; English readers ‘thust 
ifidke -allówárice for ‘the limitations? of :a^ ‘translation andthe 
shortcomings of the translator. ! 
Two of Kaliddsa’s characters-stand: ‘pre-eminent for loveliness 
among all his lovely creations. . They :are «his Sakuntala, and 
his Uma, It is of this: latter : that : "We opropose to say 'a few 
words in this papet.; 
B Uma was a mountain: maid: the- „daughter: of the presiding ^ 
/ ^ spirit of the Himalaya. Mountains ; ; and -her birth and her 
wedding with the god Siva.are the subjects: of the. Kwmára- 
Sambhava. And there is nothing in Sanscrit;poetry fresher or 
more beautiful than the ‘description of the sweet mountain 
feld: blpoming into womanhood. : l 
Pon E. . As the waxing’ moon in spleridous. 1 E : 
D Wu Flings a bright and brighter ray, ©... 
E ` So the sweet child sweetly addéd he Oe 
Lines of beauty day by dal KCN Y uL 
i 'Párvátt--so gossips riamed her, ' Rn COM eon fe 
SE He Heiruntó her father’s fame, |... 0 70, 
DIENST dE. Uma, do lier nióther called ‘her, a mH cur 
Uma was her cherished name 1 ^ | 
Still on her the fondling father” ^'^ 7 
Pos + Eyes of soft:affection bent, grea 
2 T | As the bee is drawn at springtime -> -> + 
| By the blossorhihg riangó's Scent gum 
For as flame is to die bright áp, : UD 
Milky Way tò ‘starry’ heaven; PLE 
Poetry to soul ‘of! 'géniüs; ` l ue 
l She'unto'lier sire was given | 
D ^77. And thesands'of'Mandákint ` 
a a Witnessed:gentle'Um?'splay, ; í- 
RF" a Girt by maidens'ofihe mountain ` ` 


T ` E E A 


r2 uc 
` 
- > 


Merry aš-the morning's ray j 

And as swans-to' Ganga’s waters, 
Light to living, plants on ‘eatth, B 

Grace and culture-cameto Urni&;--. .,. 701 
'Cultute-of a former-birth.d ^: 7... 7? 


+ 
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Youth disclosed a woman’s. beauty,— 
Nature’s grace devoid of art, 
Wine’s sweet langour void of madness, 
Love’s soft flame without the dart | 
And as painter’s pencil traces 
Blushing bloom of brow and face, . 
Soft as sunbeams ope the lotus 
Youth disclosed the maiden's grace 1 
The description of the beauty of Um£'is worthy of Kilidisa’s 
pen, but it is too long for translation. One or two verses will 
serve as samples. 
And from Uma’s red lips issued 
Voice of song so sweet and clear, 
In the woods the startled Kokil 
Hushed, his lay that voice to hear } 
And her glances! Did the wild deer 
Learn the dark charm of her eye, i 
Did she from the deer of jungle 
Learn that secret mystery ? 


This maiden of the mountain was predestined to be the 
wife’ of Siva, a god who lived in contemplation. Siva had 
: chosen a hermitage in the Himalaya Mountains for his devo- 
tions, and Uma with her maidens attended on him and supplied 
his needs. All might have passed off well, but the mis- 
chievous God of Love, bidden by the other gods, came to 
hasten matters. And the result was tragic, for Siva, who might 


have been won by. the tender devotion of the girl, would not be 
forced into love ! 


On a seat of Deva-dáru, 
Covered by the tiger-skin, 
Bilent-seated, tall and stately 
Siva’s ample form was seen ;— 
Form erect in contemplation, 
Shoulders builded deep and broad, 
Lotus palms conjoined in worship, * 
Moveless sat the mighty:god ! 
Like the deep cloud, —dark but silent, 
Like the ocean,—vast but still, 
- Like the flame,—by winds unshaken, 
Dreaded god of dauntless will | 
And a radiance brightly beaming, 
Which his flaming forehead flung, 
Lighted up the lunar crescent 
On his golden locks that hung 1 - 
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Jearing wreaths of Karni-kára, 
Red Asoka’s flowers of flame, 
Garlanded with Sindhu-vára, 
Rich in blossoms, Umá came ! 
Wearing scarf of molten sunlight 
On her swelling bosom laid, 
Like a. blossom-weighted creeper 
Softly stepped the mountain maid! : 
Holding oft the flowery girdle ~ 
e Slipping from her narrow zone,— 
Brighter bow-string for his arrows 
God of Love did never own ! 
. Waving back with fan of lotus 
From her lips the thirsty bee, — 
Well those lips might tempt the insect 
_ From the bush and flowering tree ! 
Fresh and.fragrant from the forest 
| Love-compeliing Uma came, 
And the God of Love with ardour 
Sought to stir the secret flame ! 


F 


«^ E 


Uma then in pious reverence 
Bent to do obeisance meet, —— 
- And the buds that starred her tresses _ 
Rained on Siva’s holy feet. 
* Live to be a dear-loved consort, 
Live to be a loving wife,"— `: 
Thus the bright god blessed the maiden, 
For the gods can bless our life, 
Garland of the seed of lotus, 
Ripened by the Ganga’s wave, 
— Wreathed by Um4’s cunning fingers, 
Uma unto Siva gave ;— 
- Gently touching hands so tender 
Siva took the offered wreath, 
And the God of Love his arrow: 
Sped as quick as shaft of death R 
Silent heaved the heart of Siva, 
Like the ocean’s heaving swell, 
On her face and lips of coral * 
His impassioned glances fell ;— 
She with woman's secret instinct 
Knew the import of the glance, — 
Brow and bosom flushed and crimsoned 
Uma quaked as in a trance ! 
SOL, CXVL] ` 
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Tide of feeling. and of passion 
Siva quelled within his heart, 
Sought with cold and ruthless glances 
Whence had come.the unseen dart ; 
And he marked the young Kandarpa, 
Leaning still on bended knee, 
Bow of blossoms still encircled, 
Right hand drawn unto his eye ! 
Then arose a mighty anger 
As he marked Kandarpa well, 
As from cloud a flash of lightning 
From his eye the red fire fell! 
Spare, O spare !¥—the bright gods uttered ;— 
Ere these accents winged their way 
Through the sky and heaven's: high conferes,— 
Lifeless love in ashes lay ! 


The lament of thé Goddess of Lové on the death of her 
consort is a favourite canto with many readers, but we cannot 
say we appreciate it very much. It is full of images and con- 
ceits, but is wanting in true pathos ; it discloses, the skill of the 
versifier, but not the music of true poetry. We pass it over, and 
come to the fifth canto which brings us to a new scene, 

Uma is no longer the bright young maiden, wreathed in 
flowers and in. smiles, and waiting on the divine devotee 
whom she secretly loves in her heart. Grieved and humiliated, 
disappointed in her unspoken- -love, she retires into the woods, 
and passes her time in penance and religious contemplation. 
The transition calls forth the highest efforts of the poet, and 
there is scarcely anything in Kálidása's poetry more touching 
and more sublime than thé description of the tender youn 
maiden, clad in the guise of a hermit, and devoting her day 
and nights to penance, 

Sterner rite and p penance 
Now the maid begun, . 
For by highest effort 
Highest meed is won ! 
And her frame so tender 
Hermit’s toil did bear, 
‘Like a golden lotus, 
Strong, though fresh and fair ! 
Flaming fires in summer 
Round her radiant shone 
As she sat in prayer 
Gazing on the sun ;— 


P 
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rill, like sun-browned lotus, 
Crimsoned was her face, 
And a darker shadow 
Dimmed her eye's soft grace ! 
Springs that fed the creepers 
YN Drink to Umá brought, 
Save the.moon 's soft moisture, 
Food she-never sought ; o. 
“Rains that*rfter summer | 
~ Gagieu*ha parchéd soil, 
Drew a sigh.of g gladness ^ 
From her in iher toil ;- 
And on eye and red lip,~ 
On her bosom's DNN 
Rolied the first-born rain-drop 
Glistening as it fell! : 
Shadows of the midnight 
With their lightning eye 
Watched her in the tempest - 
‘Neath the open sky 5— . _ 
Blasts of hoary winter 
Saw the tireless maid 
In the iceebound water 
Where the Chukwas straved ;— 
Silent hills and mountains 
Marked her fragrant face 
Midst the water lotus 
Tinged with lotus-grace ! 
The year expired, but Umá&'s penance did not end. -She 


had resolved to live and die in those solitary woods, or to win 
her object by devotions. | 
Her religious life and arduous penances became known all 

round, and a young ascetic, radiant with the glory of a holy. 
Brahmacharin, came to visit her. He made kind enquiries, 
approved of her devotions, but could .not comprehend why 
she in her youth and loveliness had adopted the life of a hermit 
which befits men and women in their old age. Umá's ‘maid 
then told the story of Umá's love to satisfy. the Brahman's 
_ Curiosity. . 
She, the gods despising, 

Fixed on Him her thought, 
Who hath conquered passion,— 

Beauty moves Him not! 
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Young Love's cruel arrow 
Useless on the god 
Fell on Umá's bosom, _ 
- Drank her dearest blood ! 
In her father’s mansion 
Then she found na rest, - 
In the icy grottos | 
Burnt her aching breast |. ~ 
In the midnight silence 
She of Siva sung, 
Nymphs of woods and_monrains 
pea 
Wept to heardier song ;— 
Pale light of the morning 
- Baw her in a dream 
~~ Clasping empty shadow, 
Calling Siva’s name ;— 
In the tints of gloaming 
She his face portrayed, 
To the. painted image 
Burning thoughts conveyed ! 
Till at last despairing " 
Left her father's home, 
To engage in penance, ' 
In the woods to roam ;— 
On the trees she planted 
Ripening fruit hath grown, 
. But no hope's sweet blossoms | 
Hath her young love known ! 

The rest of the story is briefly told, —it is the old, old story 
of love! The Brahman endeavoured to dissuade her from 
the love of the unlovely god Siva, and the maiden replied to 
him with the fervour of a devotee, and the whole-hearted love 
of awoman. At last she turned away to depart from the 
fe ac who had slandered the Being she cherished at 

eart. 


4 


Turned away the damsel . 
From the stranger guest, 
Through the dress of wild bark 
` Burst her heaving breast-! 
But the hermit clasped her, 
All disguise removed, 
Uma gazed in wonder,— 
"Twas her lost and loved ! 
Like a trembling lotus - 
Quivered Umá'8 frame;’ ^ 
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and bosom 
'red blood came ;— 
uplifted 
j1,—could not gó,— 
‘ock-bound torrent 
'd its onward flow ! 
" So spake Siva, 
i this hand of mine, 
'€ and penance, 
orth lamthine!"  : 
E: ier beauty : 
on Saintly. Umáshone, , 


= Ror by and duty 


Destiny is won 1^ Tr 


TER 

The rest of^the.lon oem concefiss sec) 
of Uma and Siva, with “the birth of Kumnstselewith. the wedding 
‘gods back to heaven which" Had. been won and held by tu. 
Titans fora time. But the Indian reader-is most familiar with 
the first five books of this beautiful poem, ais the, reader of 
Milton is most familiar with the first books of the Paradise 
Lost, It isin these first five books that Kålidâsa excels in 
the beauty of conception and the melody of verse; and it is in 
these books that he finishes the portrait of Umá,—placing 
her. side by side with his other immortal portrait, —Sakuntala. 

' Kalidasa’s descriptions are always rich, his imagery is always 
splendid, his’ verse. is always harmonious ; but of all that he 
has written and conceived, Sakuntala and Umi stand foremost, 
as the highest creations of his imagination. And there isa 
‘similarity in these two characters "which it is interesting to 
trace. It is the place ‘of the mountains and forests, the: beauty 
of the woodland and the hermitage, the love of young souls 
in all-the freshness of their innocence; the fragrance of the 
forest flower and loveliness of sylvan scenes which call forth 
the highest flights of Kálidásaà's poetry. Grand old heroic 
characters like Ajat or Bhima, like Hektor or Lakshman, are 
not in Kálidása's line. The complications of a city life with 
all its contending passions and restless ambition do not interest 
him much. His imagination turns again and again to sylvan 
woods and to rural scenes; and his poetic eye, in fine frenzy 
robing, calls up images iü keeping with those green shades,— 
images so fresh, so innocent, so lovely, that they stamp them- 
‘selves on a nation's mind, and thenceforth become the brightest 
'treasures of the national literature. 

Both Sakuntalá and Uma were heroines of ancient legends ; 
Kalidasa takes up these legends and impresses on the heroines 
a personality and a loveliness which are áll his own. Sakun- 
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talà nursed in the forest hermitage of | 

one of UmA brought up ‘in the soli 

Mountains. Sakuntalà, in all her i 

and loveliness, falling: in love, with ti 

hermitage, reminds one of Uma Yalling it 

had come to her father's domains to 

Sakuntalà, forgotten, disappointed, and’ 

calls to mind the mountain maid who su , 

ment in silence, left her father's home ar 

arduous penance, And Sakuntalà, af la m" 
after a long separation, brings to mind otee who 
at last forgets in the arms of her lover alt her earlier dis- 
appointment, and all the toils and privations- wkexmit’s life. 
The thread of narrative is mzckh-*< Same in the two great 
works of KAliddsa; and the -91an surroundings, the descrip- 


tions of shady woodJap2-4 and pastoral scenes are the same. 


E To-das ce to be living as far away from Kalidása's ..- 


- a lived from the heroic world of Homer and 
the Mahdbhdrata. We live in a steam-worked, rail-girdled 
world, read the latest novels about the complications of modern 
society, and smile at our fathers whom the sentimentality of 
simpler works coüld please, whom the story of Sakuntalà or 
of Griselda could interest ! But though society may change 
the pictures of the different stages of human civilisation, 
wrought by the hands of true artists, are human heritages 
which live: for ever. Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener 
do not fight in chariots like Arjuna and Diomed, but the 
pictures of ancient life and:old-fashioned wars, preserved in 


the Ziad and the. Makdbhdrata, are dearer to us than any ` 


thing that modern literature has produced. And so also 
medisval India with.its contemplative life, its quiet repose 
its religious Rishis, and its peaceful hermitages, has passed 
away, but the pictures of that life will endure for ever in the 
immortal creations of Kálidása. | 


RoMESH DUTT. 
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—THE TRAVELS OF 'ITISAMU-D.DIN. 
U-D-DIN was a native of the district of Nadiya 
ue was- apparently the first educated Bengali who 
rope., As. he says in his book, the English, before 
‘al, had seen no Indians except lascars * Dace 
tt : ce | from -Dacca 
agong, . He sailed for France on 17th Januar 176 
eM to Renga] about three years accu de. 4A 
thus visité... With ah Mp rne a Abü Talib, as 
the latter did not samiy - 5 and till 1799. In 1784 or there- 
abouts: he wrote in Pers$f&A2n account of his travels and 
called it the “Shigarfnama Wweyab that is, “the excellent 
relation of foreign countries," The Bee appears to have been 
popular in India for, .in spite of Lieutenant-Alexander's* state- 
ment that there were only, two copies in existeie;manuscripts 
of the Shigarfnàma are not very :rare in India, and 
here are copies in the libraries of the British Museum, the 
[ndia Office, and the Bodleian. But the book has never been 
printed and is now but little known.  In' 1826 or so, Lieutenant 
Alexander,a King's officer in the Madras Presidency, made, 
with the help of an old Munshi of Sir John Malcolm an 
abridged.translation into Deccani Hindustani and this together, 
. with an English version, was published in London in.1827 
by Parbury, Allen & Co, It was dedicated to Sir Thomas 
Munro, had a fancy portrait of 'Itisámu-d-din prefixed, and 
was well-printed and well-bound, the Hindustani being espe- 
‘cially neat. But Alexanders hope that the book would be 
used as a text-book does not seem to have been fulfilled, and 
it has long been out of print, The translation appears to be 
a correct rendering of the. Hindustani, but the latter is a con- 
siderably abridged vérsion of the Persian, and moreover the 
position of several passages has-been changed. It would also 
appear that Alexander's manuscript. differed from those which 
I have seen, I have principally used two MSS. which I 
found: among the Delhi manuscripts in the India Office Library. 
One is a long octavo, dated the tenth year of the reign of 
Muhammad Akbar Shah, 1231 A. H. and 1816 A. D., and 
the other was written by a Hindu in the month of Bhadün 
1869 Sanvat, corresponding to 1812 A. D, Neither MS. is 
^a good copy. The first of these is the fullest of the two, but 
has many mistakes in. proper names, the second seems more 










_* Afterwards knighted. He was the author of several volumes, and took 
part in the removal of Cleopatra’s Needle to London. See Supplement to 
Dictionary National Biography which, however, does not mention his trans- 
lation of'[tisamu-d-dio. He died in 1885. 
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rrect as far as it goes, but it has many and 
As there are other MSS, in the India Office, E 
in the British. Museum—-one of them brought by d 
India—and one in the ‘Bodleian, itis to be we di 
scholar will one day give .the world a p ET 
learn from the advertisement to the secon G 1 2 
translation of Abū' Talib’s Travels that the : o 
Bengal caused the Persian original of that work | ee th 
and sent forty copies to. England, 5 Bae dor ein al 
say that 'ltisamu- d-din's book is at eir LR b 
two, though it is not so entegeiuiód ast that. Bt Be che gossiping 
and butterfly-like Persian—Prince. Lise Fad - didmr Has also the 
merit of being fir first-in "the field, P. “his’ s'áccount of the circum- 
stances under which he S: took the voyage to England 
throws-a curious light Sethe i intrigues of Company's officers. 
He bins not, | perhaps a man of great intelligence, and he was 
eap Ot fa 54D biy?sitüated for obtaining an insight into European: 
customs, bu k was a'careful and laborious observer, and h 
was-animated by a sincere desire to do justice to Europeans | 
“and to give his countrymen full and correct information about 
them, Indeed, it is a defect of his book that he is too anxious 
to give information and details, the results of his reading 
and reflection, when one would rather have had his personal 
adventures. However, there is plenty of such gossip in 
M. Abü Talib’s book,” and one cannot help admiring the 
oriental patience and philosophy which has enabled 'Itisànu-d-- 
din to pass over in silénce what must have been his many 
hardships by sea and land. Hé tells us nothing about drunken 
sailors or grasping landlords, and the only suffering which he 
mentions is one that was brought upon him by his own 
bigotry, and which he, no doubt, details in order to exalt the 
purity of his religious sentiments. During most of his stay 
in London he was in a state of suspense and unhappiness, 
waiting for the arrival of Lord Clive, and it was partly on | 
this account that he did not mix much in society and did not 
fully acquire the English language. Captain Swinton, under 
whose wing he went to England, had straitly charged him to 
keep the story about Shah Aalám's letter a profound secret, 
and he feared that he might have to disclose the object of 
his journey if he went much into company. He seems to 
have spent most of.his time—which assuredly in a strange 
land. and uncongenial climate must often have hung heavy on’ 












-*. It is-interesting-to-find that Abii Talib travelled to England in the 
same ship with Mr. Grand. He describes him as an enormous man, 
and very choleric. He afterwards met him in Paris, and learnt that 
he had got an appointment at the Cape through the influence of his 
former wife, Madame Talleyrand. 
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. reading historical and other books, “Like most 

in their own society he was subject to fits of 

egotism, and these sometimes break out in his 

r instance he insinuates that it was he who furnished 

‘tials for Sir William Jones Grammar, which, accord- 

s account, brought much profit to the ostensible author, 

i$ he who explained to the professors at Oxford some 

etters which they had not been able fully to interpret. 

is he,^too, who. successfully defended the Muhammadan 
rZligion against Swinton, and who put to silence Mr. John 


‘Graham of. Burdwan when .such a Munshi as Sadru-d-din 


had failed. It is probable, ‘too, that ‘he is unjust to Captairi 
Swinton who seems to have’ behaved’ to him with kindness 
and hospitality, but whom he accuses of having been actuated 


by a desire to magnify” himself in the eyes of the denizens 


of Edinburgh, by. having as. his companion one whom they 
took to be a gréat man and a N abob's; brother... But in spi® 


of these failings, it is inipossible ' not ‘to feel respect for the 


* 


man, and it is very . .pleásaüt to.finda total absence of bitter- - 
ness in his remarks about thé English. Indeed; his book is 
almost’ one long eulogy. of western laws ‘and’ manners; and 
almost’ the only reproach’ that, he brings against the English 
is ‘their habit of saying “ God damn "——and here, too, he says 
Muhammadans are as bad. with their’ Lamati’ Ullah "—àand 
their éustomi of fighting duels, “He also, on seeing the dirty 
practices of some French sailors, has the remark that Feringhis, 
and ` especially French Fetinghis, are foul feeders, Here he 
follows suitto the author of thé Rauzat-at-Tahirin who made 
a ‘similar remark in the sixteenth’ century about. the Portuguese, 

"Itisàmu-d-din- begins ` his book, with a-preface, in which he 
tells us that he was. thé son; of Shaikh Tajü-d-din and that 
he’ belonged ‘to the village: of Qasba, Pargana. Pajüour (of 
Neat Mr district of Nadiya, ` He was long.in the'service of 

awab. Mir Jaffar and. thus acquired" facility in Persian com- 
position, After the accéssion.of Mir Qasim he.entered the 
English service’ and accoimpanied ` Major, Yorke * (the MSS. 
call him Park) in his campaign against Asad Zaman Khan,’ 
the :Muhammadan.; Rajah -of Birbhüm. . This little war took 
place in 1761 and, does -not ‘appear. to. be much known; The 
fullest -áccount of it appears to :be ‘in the Saer Mutckhirin, 
pp. 393-95, Vol. IT‘ of the’ Calcutta reprint of 1902, and of 
which.the substance is given in. Kali. Prosunno Bannerji’s éx- - 
cellent: Bengali History of Bengal, p. 358. Haji Mastapha 
states in a note that Asad ` Zamān’s ancestors were Rajputs 





on Apparently! the ‘Major - ‘Martin . Yorke of Dodwell and Miles’s list: 

He belonged tothe Bengal Army, became Captain. in 4757. and retired 

as Major on 23rd- December 1761. a -$ 
VOl; CXVI.] | | | 3 
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-eading historical and other books, Like most 
in their own society he was subject to fits of 
;:gotism, and these sometimes break out in his 
istance he insinuates that it was he who furnished 

mas for Sir William Jones Grammar, which, accord- 
; account, brought much profit to the ostensible author, 
.4$ he who explained to the professors at Oxford some 
letters which they had not been able fully to interpret. 
as he,"too, who. successfully defended tlie Muhammadan 
FfÜüigion against Swinton, and who put to silence Mr. John 
‘Graham of.Burdwan when such‘ a Munshi as Sadru-d-din 
had failed. It is’ probable, ‘too, that he is unjust to’ Captairi 
Swinton who seems to have’ behaved’ to him ‘with kindness 
and hospitality, but whom he accuses of having been actuated 
by a desire to magnify himself in ‘the eyes of the denizens 
of Edinburgh, by. having’ as. his companion one whom they 
took to be a gréat mai and a Nabob’s. brother, ..But in ‘spit. 
of these failings, it is impossible not ‘to feel respect’ for the 
man, and it is very - -pleasant to.find a total absence of bitter- - 
ness in his remarks about the English. Indeed, his book is 
almost one long eulogy- of western laws ánd manners; and 
álmost the only reproach that. he brings against ‘the English 
is their habit of saying “ God damn’”—and here, too, he says 
Muhammadans are as bad with their‘ Laimati’ Ullah ”—and 
their custom’ -of fighting duels. “He also, on’ seeing the dirty 
practices of some French sailors, has the remark that Feringhis, 
and especially French Feringhis, are foul feeders. Here he 
ollows šuit to the author of the Rauzat-at-Tahirin who made 
a ‘similar remark in, the sixteenth century about. the Portuguese. 
"'[tisámu-d-din ` begins his book with a-preface, in which he 
tells us that he was. the son, of Shaikh Tajii-d-din and .that 
he belonged ‘to. the village | ‘of Qasba, Pargana. Pajnour: (of 
Pachnour), ‘district of Nadiya, He was long.in the:sérvice of 
Nawab. Mir Jaffar. and thus acquired facility i in Persian com- 
position, After the accéssior.of Mir Qasim he.entered the 
English’ service and accompanied. Major. Yorke * (the MSS. 
call him "Park) in Bis campaign’ against Asad Zaman Khan,’ 
the :Muhammadan-: Rajah-.of Birbhüm. . This little war took 
place in 1761 and, does -not appear to. be much known. .The 
fullest account: of it appears to :be «in the'Saer Mutckhirin, 
pp. 393-95, Vol, II of the" Calcutta reprint of 1902, and of 
which.the substance is given in. Kali. Prosunno Banneiji's éxe - 
cellent - Bengali History of Bengal, p. 358. Haji- Mastapha 
states in a note pe Asad: eee ancestors were cs 
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who turned Muhammadans, and. that on, this 
Wives were called. Ràanis. After the: defeat of 
madan Rajah, 'Itisdiniu-d-din’ went. with Major Yori. — 
and was there ` introduced, to Shah Aalam, ‘titular 
Delhi. "After that he accompanied the Major to 
At that time there wêre, he- tells us, eight Mun 
employment of the English, viz. "Asadullati Khab, Be 
din Muhammad Astüb, Abu-l- -báii, Muiishi Mair (?) who 
Major Carnac, ` ‘Sadru-d- din, servant; "of Coloriel Coste, ~ 
Selim Ullah ` Servant of ‘Henry’ Vansittart, the Governor, oe 
- MSS. ‘only-give. seven namés, so there i is ‘either, a name omitted 
of "Itisatnu-d-din. means that hé ‘himself’ was “the, eighth, i Tie 
Sádiu-d- din' mentioned. as. Coote’s Servant was, no doubt, the 
native of ‘Bohar in the Bürdwan district who was afterwards 
if I Mr, Graham S ‘employment, ‘anid wlio gave ‘evidence against 
Maharajah’ ‘Nandkumar, * ‘His. fifth lineal descendant. still 
kgsides in Bohar and” has püblished a life of Sadru-d-din, 
When’ Major Yorke went home he gave "Itisamu- d-din å letter 
. to Major Adains atid sent 'him to Patna’ alorig’ with a plan 
of. the inarchr to Birbhutn’ and somé’ ‘g¥eyhounds, ‘Owing’ to 
the machinations of Munshi, “afterwards Rajah, Nabakishen, 
Ttisarhu-d- ‘Gin’ did not at first succeed i in getting. ‘employment. 
Afterwards” he énteréd: the ` service, of! a gentleman whom. 
Mr. Alexaüdét. calls. Mr. Strachey ‘and whóm < Itisamu- d-din’ 
describes ás "Bakhshi i Or Pay-master, of, Chakla, Jalesar’ ‘which, 
he’ says, was under thé ' command of Captain Knox.* The’ 
Correctness of tlie" name, Strachey,t i i$ exceedingly. doubtful, 
aiid I' can find. no Strachey in. Dódwell arid Miles's lists ` to: 
correspond ' tó 'Itísamu-d-din:;" efüployer. There was of 
course a Héiüry Strachey. who was Clive's Privaté Secretary. and’ 
who wrote ari account of. the European Mutiny. But he became, 
the first Barcneét of the famnily., and ‘lived’ intó the ninetéehth: 
century. Neither am I sure of what i is riiéant by Chakla Jalesar,. 
Probably it is Jaleswar, or Jellasore, as it is oftén: called in. 
Orissa, and which liés, in 'the'riorth of, the ‘Balasore district, 
It was a. Sarkar, of. province under the Moguls, and was the seat. 
of. one of. the East India Conipany’s factories, ‘But there is 





UM Randolph Knox: the hero of the battle at Hajipore, and who died on: 
ist February 1714 and is büried at Bankipore. 

+, The name is certainly not Strachéy in any of the five MSS. which; 
Í have seen, It. is more, like Ashburton or Osborne, ' One would like" 
to know thé ‘name of aiman whom ‘his ‘subordinate admired: so" much,’ 
but though" I have looked ‘through old lists, etc., l'havé been unable tò” 
see any name which I could identify with the Persian transliteration, 
Whoever he was, he was a Civilian, and: probably a member of the Bengal, 
Civil Service ; ; for the name Bakhshi or pees was, as We feat eon from Hob- - 
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Etah the northern district of the Agra division. 

‘emainéd at Jalesar for two years, atid there- 

| in the campaign against Mir Qasim and was. 

1e battles of Gheria and Udainullah. From Raj- 

ne to’ Midnapore in attendance òn Mr. Strachey (?) 

d for a year as tahsildar of. Pargana Qutlpur in 

st. This'was during the incumbency of an officer 

seeiis to call Mr. Burdett* (?) Hére he passes a high 

‘on Mr. ‘Strachey, Sayitig that "he was diszar nekedt 

Wed, “ of extellent birth and breeding and of a 

noble disposition," ‘and that he never ágain met with -so 

gracious amaster. For a month after Mr. Strachey’ s death, his 

eyes. were - continually ‘filled with tears, for a year he lémented 

his loss: and even now, that is, when writing sore twenty 

years ‘afterwards, the wound on his ‘heart reopens whenever 

he ‘récalls bis Dame. 1n 1179 A. H., 1765-66, he entered the 

-service of General Carnac and at Chunar rénewed hig 

acquaintance with Shah ‘Aalam. . Apparently he now enter- 

ed Shah Aàlam's service and came with him to Allahabad. 

At this “time. Lord Clive cime out again from England and 

obtained the Diwani of Bengal for the Company. After his 

return. fo^India, 'Itisiniü-d-din wet, in 1775 or 1189 A. H., 

with Colonel John Wroughton to Poonah and -Sattara where 

a treaty was made with the Mahrattas, of which 'Itisámu-d- 

din still possessed a copy. -In fine, be says, “1 spent my youth 

in the setvice.of. the English. gentlemen, and now in my old 

age l.atü, às. the result of my evil destiny, encompassed by 
ali kinds of hardsbips." 

The :ciréümstances undér which  Itisámu-d-din went to 
England as a member of an Embassy to the King of England 
are stated by him às follows :— 

When Lord Clive had settled the affair of the Diwáni. he 
dnd: Carnac. went to take leave of Shah Aalam, and the Emperor 
Said:to them with tears in -his eyes, “You have. arranged the 
affairs of yoür- Company to your satisfaction, but have done 
nothing to : ‘supportmé on my throne in Delhi; you have 
made .tio arrangements about my béing assisted by English 
troops, and you are. leaving me in tlie midst of enemies and 
disloyal servants." Clive and Carnac wére soniewhat abashed 
and grieved on. heating those words; and said that they could 

do nothing in regard to the army without the assent of the - 
King of. England atid the Company. They would, however, 
represent matters and act áccórding to the ‘instructions they 


® Thete, was a Mr. Burdett who., „was a, member of, Council and: -who 
was one of those who received. présents at the accession. of Najama-d- 
daula: He was afterwards. dismissed for disréspect to the Govérnor. But 
the: namé'inay be also tead ‘as Bright. - 
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received. . Meanwhile His Majeésty’s best cot: 

in Allahabad. where General Smith, the new 

Chief, was stationed with a battalion. The" 

-English army was encamped at Jaunpur, which | 

off, and could come to the assistance of H. M. 

was necessary. H. M. should therefore set his min 

and rely upon them (Clive and Carnac), for they’ 

their best for him. Afterwards Shah Aalam arran,.. 
‘his - minister, Muniru-d-daulah, and with Rajah Shita 

that a letter. should be drawn up ‘and despatched\tu > 
King of England, mentioning the necessity for H. M. being 
supported by English troops, and.referring, to the grant of 
the Diwani as .having been made as a proof of H. M.s desire 
for the’ friendship and alliance of the King of England. And 
this Jetter was to be accompanied, by presents to the extent 
of cme lakh of rupees: After this, the Nawab Muniru-d-daulah | 
-apd Rajah Shitéb Rai came to Calcutta with Clive, and finally, . 
Dlive, Carnac, Swinton, George Vansittart, Muniru-d-daulah 
and Rajah Shitab Rai met in, the Damdam Garden and 
without’ the knowledge of the other , members of Council, 
drew up a letter to the King of England, sealed it with Shah 
Aalam's seal, and put it into a Kharita and made it over to 
Captain Swinton. He was thus appointed envoy from the 
King of India to the King of England, and was to take with 
him presents to the-value of a lakh of rupees. On the 
completion: of his mission he was to return to India. As 
It was necessary that a Munshi. on behalf of. Shah: Aalam 
should accompany Captain Swinton, 'Itisámu-d-din was selected 
-and received through Mauniru-d-daulah Rs. 4,000 from Shah ~ 
Aalam's treasury for his expenses. He. was also promised great 
promotion on his return. As he was young and needy he 
accepted . the- offer and accompanied Swinton. They set 
‘sail from Hijli on oth Sbaban 1180 A. H. or 13th Magh=1oth 
January 1767, in a French ship belonging to (?) M, Surville (?) 
and in four days reached the sea. “Itisimu-d-din was accom- 
panied by a servant named Muhammad Muqím.' A week 
after sailing Swinton told 'Itisamu-d-din that Clive had taken 
the letter to the King from him, saying that the presents had 
not arrived from Benares, and that it was not advisable to 
convey the letter without them. Next year Clive would come 
to England with the letter and the presents, and would make ` 
.both over to Swinton to be delivered by him to the King” 
'Itisámu-d-din was thunderstuck at hearing this and felt 
convinced that there was something behind, and that the 
mission would come to’ naught. However, there was no 
remedy ; the affair had gone out of hand, the arrow had 
left the bow! He had to continue his voyage, and after 
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ached England. There he waited a year and 
ctation of the arrival of Lord Clive with the: 
48 presents, But when Clive came home* he 
Shah Aalam’s letter and presented the gifts to the 
us own name, thereby winning great favour for 
winton told this to '"Itisámu-d-din and added that. 
. turned out as 'Itisámu-d-din had suspected and. 
winton) had been deceived by Clive. Swinton was 
afraid to move in‘ the matter as he had no acquaint- 
aces -ws the King's "ministers, and was - anxious -not ‘to 
displease , the East India Company, ` After his return to: 
Bengal ltisamu-d-din learnt that the teason for suppressing 
Shah :Aalam's letter was .that -there-had been a dispute: 
forza long. time. between the King’s ministers and the 
Company about the Diwani. The ministers.said that the 
Company were only traders and that Bengal had been ac- 
quired by the King’s troops, while the Company dwelt upon. 
their Idsses in-the war with Siráju-d-daulah and claimed that it 
was their servants who had conquered the country. Clive was 
on the side of the Company and did not produce the letter, 
as it-would have strengthened the case of the King's ministers. 
The above dispute went on for three years and then it was 
referred tothe King of England to whose personal decision it 
was: left by both parties. He decided that Shah Aalam's 
having bestowed the Diwani as an Altamgha, which wasa 
kind of.charitable grant, the King of England would, by 
accepting the Diwani place himself in the position of a 
dependant upon Shah Aalam. This was inconsistent with the 
‘King of England's dignity. Had he been given the Empire 
of Hindustan it would have been a different matter. Accord. 
ingly the Díwáni was left in the possession of the Company. 
With. reference to 'Itisamu-d-din's statement. that Clive’ 
presented the gifts to the Queen in his own name, Lieutenant. 
Alexander remarks in a note that 'Itisámu-d-din must have 
been misinformed, for Clive was of too noble a nature to 
behave. in such a manner, And I think that there must be' 
some ‘mistake about the affair of the presents, and that either 
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* Clive . left -India in the end of January 1767 and arrived at. 
Portsmouth on 14th July 1767. 1f then ?Itisamu-d-din's dates are‘ correct 
Clive must have arrived in England almost as soon, if not sooner, as 
Swintor.and 'Itisámu-d-din, and the'year and.a half of'expectanéy that 
Itisàmu-d-diti refers to must mean the period of his stay in England, and 
not the time he was waiting for Clive's arrival. Possibly 'Itisamu-d-din is 
mistaken, and he really left in 1179 or January 1766. Some support to: 
this view is given by the fact that according to Dodwell and Miles, Swinton - 
resigned the service on 23rd January. 1766, for it hardly likely that-he 
resigned a year before he went home. Besides, why should Clive take. 
away. the letter and speak of bringing the presents next year if he was" 
roing to leave almost as soon as Swinton ? b. | 4 7 | 
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they never- arrived or’ that Clive told the Or . 

came from*Shah Aalam, But there can be no do 

was à letter and that Clive withheld it. If there in 

a letter, theré was no reason for ‘Itisimu-d-din 

England, ` and ‘moreover there is a` copy of the ` 

Royal Asiatic Society's Library, among other pat. 

belonged to Sir John Malcolm. lam indebted for) 

ledge of this fact to the notice of the Sbigarfüáma Vi . 
Sachan -and Ethi’s Catalogue of the Persian MSS. | 
Bodleian: ‘Library col. 1069, article” "No. 1854, The "ever 
is catalogued in Morley’s description catalogue, p. 128, No. 1:34 
(g); and I-have examined it. It consists of six pages of note- 
paper ‘and: the gist of it is a request of Shah Aalam to the King of. 
Edgland; “ his brother dear as his life," darddar bajan barábar, - 
to send out to Calcutta 5 or 6,000 good soldiers under ‘distin- 
guished officers and to inake them act in concert with Clive 
and Carnac in order that they might replace Shah Aalam ‘on- 
the throne of Delhi, The letter begins in the usual high- 
flown style .with praises of God, Muhammad, and the Lord 
Jesus, and ends with the announcement that the writer has 
piven the -Diwani. to. the Company as a mark of esteem for 
the:services rendered by them. 

-It is .known + that Clive at one time thought that India 
should: .be placed directly under the Crown. When the letter 
was. written Clive and Carnac and some other members of 
Council seem to have been of ópinion that Shah Aalam should 
be assisted in regaining his throne. Afterwards, perhaps, tliey 
changed; ‘their views. At all events the Court of Directors de- | 
cided.not.to assist him and in consequence he threw himself 
into the hands of the Malirattas and so lost both his tribute and: 
his eyes, -By.the time that Clive came to England the situation’ 
had changed, and it was no longer expedient to preserit the 
letter, for by doing so Clive would be recommending the Kin 
to. interfere in the affairs of India, and to assist in replacing. 
Shah | Aalam on' his throne. Therefore Clive took what was 
probably the fight course of suppressing the letter, | 

. When the letter had been suppressed, Captain Swinton 
came-to :despair of being able to-return to India; and he atid ` 
other _gentlemeh; endéavoured to persuade Jtisámu: d-dii' to 
stáy in England ‘also. for some years’ and'to teach Persian. 
They. offered him liberal terms.and suggested. that he might: 


‘ In ‘Malcolm’ s life of Clive, III, 219; there is a letter of Clive, in which he 
speaks of. having had an audience of the Queen, and of her having received 
the. presents in the most gracious manner. But these presents were from 
Muhammad, Ali, the Nawab of Arcot... 

See bis remarkable; letter tọ Pitt of. ath January 17595 Malcolin’s 
Lit e, II; 119- 25. - 
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-..two English .wives. . But his-loye-for ‘his, 

was too strong, and he declared that .he pie- 

:at-complexións of his cóuntry women to the, 

-inglish women. Eventually. he succeeded, by 

Mr. Majendie, who had been Secretary to the. 

ncil, in securing a passage to India; and returned, 

3. A. H., October 1769. His voyage to and, fro 

me year, he was one year and seven months i in Eng- 

a ocotland, and two months on. board ship off Madras, 

IIS altogether ‘his travels lasted for two years and. ning 
months. 

I now come to : a notice of 'Itis&mu-d -din's voyage and to the 
mention of some incidents of his stay in England. | 
' He “found ` his sea-voyage beneficial to his health. He was, 
free from fever—a great point with a Bengalee—and though, he 
at first suffered from gripes, this was remedied by -taking the. 
medicine called turbud, which is the root-bark of the Conyolvulus 

` Tpomeea* Turpethum. Before giving: details of his voyage, 
uie author digresses into ari account of the various. settlements 
of, the ‘Europeans in India. He is severe upon. the. Portuguese, 
for their tyrannies and outrages, and has rio. difficulty in éx-, 
plaining the final cause of the earthquake of Lisbon—a ‘ matter’ 
Which ‘excited the wonderment of the child Gæthe.. According. 
to "Itisámu d-din, the earthquake was a Divine chastisement of. 
the Portuguese for their cruelties in India! In his account, of. 
the. siege of. Hughli he mentions the. daring deed of, one. 
Shakr Ullah Khàn in cutting the cablés of one of the Portuguese 
ships. His accounts of the other settlements, vis. the Dutch, 
the German and the English, do. not call for remark except that, 
in the notice of Job Charnock he endorses the etymology which’ 
makes the name of Chanak, z.e., Barrackpur, to be derived from 
Charnock. Hitherto I had thought this’ was an exploded, 
derivation, and the product of Anglo-Indian gup and'on'a par’ 
With the derivation of Kidderpore from Colonel Kya. But 
'Itisimu- d-din’s reference shows that the. derivation is. an, old. 
one and not unknown to the natives, 

‘After two months the ship arrived on 7th Shawal or 8th. March; 
1767 at Mauritius where it stayed for over a fortnight. 
Here "Itismu-d-din had the pleasure ‘of meeting some of his' 
countrymen, who were in service with, the French. and had. 
married female slaves of their masters. ° Here thé author again 
digresses and gives an account of the wonders of the sea, ‘and 
of its-islands, such as the Manillas, the Andamans, ets, He also 
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speaks: of Pegu "and *says that “Shaikh, Tahir jamálu- d din 
Husain. Anhok (?):one of Akbar’s officers, went on an embassy; 








* See Dr. Watts's Dictionary. of the economic products of India; S. V. 
Turhud isknown as Indian Jalap: © | M 
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to Aadil Shah of Bijapur and wrote an account 
his book called the Ranzat-at-táhirin.* This is thé 
by Sir Henry Elliot, and which is rareiy to be 
complete state. "Itisámu-d- din also describes the ~ 
Hope and the Island of Ascension, at both of whic 
ship touched. 

At last they reached Port L'Orient (?) in France, a 
and another passenger named Peacock went off in & p~ 
towards England. Itis&ámu-d-din stgyed: for some ., 
L'Orient and then went on board a sloop and arrived after a 
week at the village of Quimper-Coventin (?) where was the 
‘home of the Captain of the sloop. From there he again set 
sail and after ^a week arrived at a small village in England 
whose name he does not give. Here he had trouble with’ the 
custom-house officers on account of his having some Bengali 
handkerchiéfs in his chest, and of Mrs. Peacock’s, whom he 
„describes as a dark, Feringhi, having some contraband pe 
He had to write to London to Swinton, and the Captain anf 
Mr. Peacock had to come down to clear up matters. At lag 
"Itisimu-d-din went off to London in a postchaise along with 
Swinton and Muhammad Muqim. In London they took up 
their quarters in Coventry Street Hay-market in the house (or - 
lodging) of Swinton's brother. Itisamu-d-din gives an amusing 
account of the sensation caused by his appearance in the streets. 
Whenever he was passing, men and women cried out that a 
black man was coming and crowded to the windows. The 
women and children thought he was the devil and ran away 
frighteüed, but after a time they got accustomed to him and 
~then the girls in the street would call to him, “ Come, my dear, > 
and give me a kiss." He visited the Tower and saw the great ` 
cannon, Mons Meg, there, it not having yet been returned to 
Scotland, and he tells how, when it was formerly in Edinburgh, 
a young woman had lived inside the cannon fora year and 
given birth to a child there, He was much struck with 
St. Paul’s and Westminster Abbey and Westminster Bridge, 
and he also mentions Almack’s, Vauxhall and Sadler’s Wells. 
He went to the theatre and describes two plays he saw there. 
One was évidently King Lear and the other was perhaps. All's 
well fhat ends well. From London he went with Swinton fo 
Oxford where he met Dr. Hunt, the. professor of Arabic; aud 
Sir William Jones. Then he went with Swinton to Edinburgh ^ 
and was introduced to his family. Swinton's father he speaks. 





* Probably 'Iüsámu-d-din read this work in a copy belonging to 
Swinton, for one is entered in the Catalogue of ‘Swinton’s-MSS. sold at 
Christie's. in 1810. In the same catalogue there is the entry ofa copy of 
the Four Gospels, in an exceilent hand, copied. from one .in.the: Glasgow 
Library by Yutizamood-deen (Itis§mu-d- din), Mr. Swinton’s Moonshee. .- 
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1 who had on account of feebleness, -made over 
his eldest son, but who occupied himself with 
was not idle. This account of the father’s having 
s estates is -confirmed by A, O. Swinton's “ Swin- 
Ilk,” Edinburgh, 1883, where the deed of renuncia- 
ren. Itsimu-d-din notes that Swinton’s sisters were 
, and explains for the benefit of his countrymen how 
daughters in England often remain unmatried, From 
agh he wastaken by Swinton to a place in the Highlands 
Swinton's elder brother was Qazi, 7 e., Sheriff. He de- 
.Seripes the place as one stage from Edinburgh, and presumably 
it was Perth which is forty-four miles from Edinburgh, as John 
Swinton was Sheriff of Perthshire for many years. He was 
afterwards raised to the Bench and took the title of Lord 
Swinton, From Edinburgh Swinton took him, against his will, 
back to London to explaiu some Persian documents which were 
to be exhibited in a case of bribery against Mr. Johnstone 
and others, and in which Nandkumar’s name appeared. No” 
doubt this was the case brought by the Court of Directors 
against the members:óf Council, who were accused of break- 
ing their covenants by taking presents on the occasion of 
the accession of Najmu-d-daulah in 1765. It was on this 
journey that he nearly died of starvation, because he refused 
to eat anything which had not been killed and cooked 
by a Muhammadan. He was evidently: very angry with - 
Captain Swinton and he gives a prejudiced and iucre- 
dible account of his career, He says that he was originally 
a student of medicine and that he killed a man in order to 
dissect the body. This was found out, and he had to fly on 
board a ship. According to Alexander’s version Swinton's 
offence was that of being a resurrectionist, and it is likely 
enough that such a charge was brought against . ‘him, for we 
find from the notice of Archibald Swinton, p. 105, et seq. of 
‘The Swinton's of that Ilk ” that he left Scotland early, 
about 1752, and that he went out to the East as a surgeon's 
mate. He was the fourth son of.John Swinton: and Mary 
Semple. He seems to have first gone to’ the Straits of 
Malacca, aud afterwards to have gone to India and to have 
become acquainted with Lord Clive in Madras, He became 
a doctor, but relinquished the medical service for the army. 
He was a gallant soldier, and was twice wounded in the 
campaign against Mir Qasim, losing his right arm at Patna, 
He brought Kimmerghame near Swinton and was known as 
Swinton of Kimmerghame, He died at Bath in. 1803, 

It is not to be supposed that I have touched upon all the 
matters contained in 'Itísámu-d-din's book, He has long 
descriptions of the sights of London, such as Astley’ 8, etc, and 
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he has- elaborate accounts of the English sy: 

ment, of the English Courts, etc. He also has su 

about the Highlands and tells some stories such 

d penny-cut" to illustrate the simplicity of the | 

He notices the stones called the Devil’s Arrows ne 

bridge in Yorkshire (there were four stones in ud 

in pursuance of his scheme of telling the wonder 

he describes Herculaneum which, however, he dic 

Most of his descriptions can only have been interc 

his countrymen, and undoubtedly tbe most piquantd 

his book at the present day, is his narrative of the intrigue. 

. which led to his visit to Europe. 
| H. BEVERIDGE, 


THE SOVEREIGN INDIAN RULERS AND 
RSUBJECTS: THE DUTIES OF THE 
BRITISH INDIAN GOVERNMENT 

IN REGARD TO THEM. 


dp dinary observer. looking at the map of. India can- 
not fail to notice certain portions of the country 
painted red, and the remainder yellow. " 

The former represent the provinces under the direct -rule 
of the British nation, and the latter those which are directly 
under the Indian Princes and Chiefs; and only indirectly -under . 
the British Government, inasmuch as it is the Paramount 
Power in all India. | 

~ One may. assume that everybody in this country knows, or 
ought to know, how a.small company of British merchants 
trading with the East Indies founded our.Empire in India, 
For sheer self-defence they were compelled to draw the sword ; 
the traders turned soldiers and rose to be territorial ‘rulers 
and supreme masters of. à country teeming with an {ntelli- 
gent.and industrious population and, in extent, as large as the 
whole of Europe, except Russia, This is an event quite unique 
and marvellous in the history of the world, and well worthy of 
deep study. 

But this position of power which the British nation enjoys 
(n India is not without its corresponding obligations, This 
‘nation has undertaken to protect the people of. India from in- 
‘justice, whether from the Indian rulers subordinate to it, or. 
from its own officials, and has taken upon itself the duty of 
promoting among them contentment, ‘peace, and progress ‘In 
civilization: The British’ nation is responsible for the wel. 
fare of the whole of the Indian Empire: for that of the popula. - 
tion included in the territory marked red on the map, or yellow, 
called British India, and Native India respectively. 

- British India affords unmistakable evidence of general . pro- 
gress; but the same cannot be said of India under its Native 
Rulers ; and as it is obviously essential that progress should. be 
even, all along the line, it may be useful to inquire into the : 

-cause of the disparity. Pu 9 

Briefly, the striking contrast between the. methods of ad- 
ministration of the two kinds of Indian territory is this : British 
India is ruled by British officials who are imbued by thelr 
training with the ideas of Constitutional Government; but 
Native India is ruled by Native Rulers and Potentates on 
the principle of absolute rule.  Constitutionalism in con- 
trast with Absolutism. That is the phenomenon which appears 
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to be the real “explanation of the unequal match 
India. 

Now, It will be asked, why should the British G 
' which is-Paramount in India, tolerate absolute r 
Native-States ? That is just the point. i 

Let us go back in- thought just about a centu! 
Wellesley arrived in India as Governor-General in yas 
found the Native. Rulers powerful, and carrying-on 
wars,among themselves, but menacing the British Een ones, 
The French nation carried on intrigues. with the Native 
Rulers and encouraged them in their bellicose attitude. Lord 
Wellesley formed a combination of two of them, with ‘the 
. British, to ¿attack and conquer.one of the strongest enemies 
of the British Power in India. His name was Tippoo Sultan, 
usurper of Mysore, who was.in league with the French. The 
two allies were the.Peishwa of Poona, who represented the 
Hindoo Mahratta nation, and the Nizam of Hyderabad, a 
Mohometan: Ruler. Tippoo was defeated and killed in battle, 
His territory was conquered and administered by General 
Arthur Wellesley, who afterwards became known to fame as 
the Duke of Wellington, conqueror of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
So- far so good, but Lord Wellesley wished to put the British 
Power in-India on a permanent basis, and to render it un- 
assallable. The British Power in. India before this time, and 
at the'time of his arrival there, was at best only ove of several 
Powers who were contending for ‘supremacy over that Contl- 
nent; He wished to make it the leading, the controlling, the 
Supreme Power. He conceived a plan by which the Native 
Powers from: being co-ordinate with, became subordinate to the 
British. Power. He made treaties and entered {nto alliances 
with. them, whereby, among other things, they agreed to (1) 
forbear from all political correspondence among themselves, 
or with Foreign Asiatic or European, or American Powers 
(Africa -was out of the question) except through the medium 

of the British Government; and (2) to maintain British 
" forces, by means ofa subsidy i in money or by cession of terrl- 
tory, for the purpose of defence against external and internal 
enemies of the Rajahs or Nawabs, as the case might be, This 
was a master-stroke of policy. It consolidated the British 
Powerand made it at.once the supreme controller of tha. 
destinies cf India for good or for evil. Some of the Indian 
Rulers understood the full political scope of the policy, and 
that it placed a limit upon their ambition. How they fought 
against it, and eventually submitted to it, is. a long story of 
` bloody .wars-and implacable animosities, the British Power 
coming cut triumphant-in ‘the end. 

. But, what concerns us most oa is to note that the British 





. * Subsidiary Alliances," as they were called, 

position of the Guardian of the Peace of the 

.. ‘scope was left thereafter for the Indian Rulers 

in military ambition, though every, opportunity was 

hem for promoting undisturbed the civil progress of 

;ctive territories, For the latter description of work, 

most of them were, by education and training and 

ons... unfitted. They became slothful, self-indulgent, 
sensual, Wemoralised and oppressive. That such would be one 
of the results of the Pax Brittanica established by the Sub- 
sidiary Treaties was not unforeseen by the originator of the. 
policy and the authors of the treaties, __ | 

It was not long before the unsatisfactory results of these 
treaties showed themselves. Gross maladministration and op- 
pression of the worst kind, of the subject people, by some of the 
Indian Rulers led to riots and rebellion by the former against 
the authority of the latter, calling for interposition of the troops 
of the latter. Such an exercise of British power and prestige 
could not be tolerated. It was made plain to the Indian Rulers 
that British troops could not be called out except in defence 
of a fus? cause. The evolution of the principle regarding the 
responsibility of the British Government to safeguard the in- 
terests of the communities dwelling in the Native States was 
thus brought about. Many Rajahs and Nawabs brought dis- 
grace upon themselves by breach of compliance with this im- 
portant principle. 

-Tbe Rajah of Mysore, who was set up by Lord Wellesley 

“himself, proved one of the sinners in this respect, and had to 
be set aside from exercise of power and responsibility. The 
Rajah of Nagpore, the Nawab (or King, as he was styled) of 
Oude, and several others were conspicuous examples of the 
baneful effects of the Subsidiary Alllance policy upon the 
Native Rulers. The subject people found their power of right- 
Ing the wrongs of their rulers crippled or extinguished. The 
British Rulers became the virtual and sole arbiters of thelr 
destinies, 

Here was presented a veritable difficulty, The Interests of 
the people directly under the British Raf were attended to with 
solicitude, but those of the subjects of the Native States were' 
in jeopardy and continued to cause constant anxiety and, I 
believe, wil} not cease to do so until the real cause of the 

malady is diagnosed and removed. A frequent interposition 
of its authority by the British Government into the affairs 
of a Native State is certainly calculated to weaken the power 
of the very person, the Native Ruler, whom one expects to 
carry on the direct administration of it. At the same time 
the subjects, whose power has become transferred to the British 
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Government, must be secured against the oppi 

pularities of the Princes set over them— nay, thé 

a progressive good Government must be assured. 

tion is, if one might say so, most unnatural and 4 

Ingenuity of some of the greatest British statesm 

defied a satisfactory solution so far. The fact app 

that there is.no half-way house between a complete aM 

ofthe Native States of India into the British territory, : 
assumption of authority by the British, relieving th@W2ti¥e 
Rulers altogether of their right to do wrong; anda complete 
withdrawal of the British authority from all concern with the 
internal affairs of the Native States, leaving the subjects thereof 
complete freedom to deal with their obnoxious rulers as 
circumstances might impel them to do at each exigency as It 
arises. The latter contingency would lead to untoward results, 
and cannot commend itself for acceptance. But ‘politics are a,” 
science of compromises, and surely a midway between these 
two.extremes must be found out. James Mill and several 
of the politicians of his day were convinced that the gradual 
extinction and annihilation ofthe Native States was inevitable, 
unless the British Government were divested of the care of 
the welfare of their subjects. Lord Dalhousie’s righteous 
Indignation was aroused by the maladministration .of the 
Native States, and he availed himself of every excuse to annex 
as many of them as he could, But.the Indian Sepoy Mutiny 
reversed that policy, and the continuance of the Native States 
under certain conditions has since become the. recognised . 
and declared policy which has been, as instances have shown,~ 
faithfully adhered to. It may be stated that the policy has 
given extreme satisfaction to the inhabitants of the whole of 
India. 

Undoubtedly, then, the Native States will continue to enjoy. 
an individual existence in the.British Indian Empire,. but 
what happens to the question of providing for the progressive 
happiness .of the .people of those States?  The.evils of the 
rule. of an absolute despot, notwithstanding the chances of 
his occasional spurts of beneficence, are too well known to be 
stated. Many of the advanced nations of. Europe have long 
recognised a constitutional form of Government as the only 
form most calculated to.effect progress in civilization. 

Two of the prominent members of the then- Government 
of Bombay recommended, in 1874..to the Viceroy,. Lord 
Northbrook, in reference to the. question of reforming the then 
misgovernment of the State of Baroda, that “the annexation 
of a Native State, in consequence of the misgovernment of 
its Ruler, or even -the temporary assumption of management. 
by British officials for a limited term, would not be justifiable 
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he Paramount Power, while any other remedy 
‘which, while preserving the integrity of the 
rive it a fair chance of reforming itsélf, and 
rrmination to the evils and abuses which have 
external interference. And the natural and just 
the existing state of things (at Baroda) appears 
be toforce the Maharaja to give to his subjects a 
ustitution to which, after it has been once settled, 
9e bouüd to conform, under pain of being set aside 
{the next beir,. in case of any violation on his 
part of s. cońpact so made.” 

Anything short of a Constitution can scarcely answer the 
requirements of the situation. At one time the expedient 
was tried of appointing a Minister to the Ohief whose charac- 
ter and general capacity for business would approve them- 
.selves to the British authorities. On occasions such appoint- 
ments of Ministers fulfilled all the expectations formed of 
them: ` For instance, ai the Dewan of Mysore, ‘ap- 
pointed by Lord Wellesley, Chandoolal of Hyderabad (though 
ata later period of his career he gave cause for dissatisfac- 
tion), Raja Sir T. Madavakao, the first Salar Jung of Hydera- 
bad; ' Gowrishankar of Bhavnagar, and several others. But 
this expedient was found to be inconvenient as it afforded 
"the ruling Prince opportunities to be an everlasting critic and 
grumbler, shirking all responsibility from his own shoulders, 
and losing no excuse to put obstacles in the way of the British 
approved Dewan. The policy now in vogue is that of the 
personal responsibility of the ruler himself. 

Such are the ups and downs of the British policy "with 

“regard to the management of the Native States. . It- will be 
admitted that a true solution has yet to be found for the 
difficult problem. Be it noted that the question concerns the 
" well-being and political progress of the subjects of the Native 
‘States who, by the policy of the Subsidiary Alliances in- 
augurated by Lord Wellesley “a century ago, have béen de- 
‘ prived of-all chance of enjoying either the benefits of divect 
British administration like their relations, friénds and kith 
‘and’ kin living in British India, or of .squaring their matters 
in their own way as they did before such treaties stereotyped 
the existing Native Indian Ruling Dynasties, Every practical 
sympathy may be bestowed upon these unfortunate people. 
Their situation culls for improvement. hey should be ad- 
mitted to the benefits of. the British rule in India, Their lot 
- jn life should be bettered, ` They are at present shut out from 
~ all avenues of power or ambition or distinction in the British 

- Indian. Empire. The Sirdars. and aristocracy of the Native 
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States find themselves vegetating. Thelr Pr. 
them to honour and glory. An inglorious 
without hopes, is all that is theirs. Such a 
within the heart of the British Indian Emp 
considered satisfactory. The only remedy ap,» 
tackle the question boldly ; to assure the Princes 
cracy, and the people generally, of the Native S 
they are members of the great British Indian Eb 
will be admitted to the privileges of it, and that we 
States themselves they will be accorded an efficient 
the administration. Partially such a"state of thing has geen 
inaugurated in the Mysore State, and it would be a step fn 
the right directiou to extend similar “ Constitutional” arrange- 
ments fo other Native States. 

_ -What is here suggested is nothing new. In their Dispatch 
to Viscount Cranbrook, Secretary of State for India, No. 124 
(Foreign Department) dated Simla, 22nd May, 1879, the 
Government of Lord Lytton, in paragraph 4, observedt— ——..' 

= “It is necessary to maintain the dignity and comparative 

independence of his Highness, by reserving to hím personally 
some substantial share in the actual direction of the affairs 
of his State; remembering that in the great majority. of the 

Statés of India the Chief's authority is by theory, though not 
‘actually, unlimited. But this consideration has to be sub=- 

` ordinate to the still more essential necessity of providing 

‘beforehand some positive guarantees and checks against, the 

consequences which would follow any serious misuse of the 

Chief's power through inexperience, through an unfortunate 
disposition, or under the advice of bad counsellors,” 

. They proposed to impose a “ Constitution ” upon the Ruler- 
^of Mysore, which was eventually approved of and sanctionéd 
by the Cabinet in England, and in paragraph 25 of the same 
Dispatch they suggested the application of the policy of intro- 
ducing’ a Constitutional Administration in all the Nate 
States; in the following terms = 

_ That policy proceeds upon ‘the broad principle that in 
order to guard against chronic misrule in a Native State, and 
to obviate the necessity for frequent and arbitrary interposition 

by the Supreme Government to remedy the consequences of 
such misrule, ít is expedient to avail ourselves of every 
opportunity of placing some. réasonable limitations upon the 
personal power of the Ruler or of the Minister, to whom the 
administration may be entrusted, The limitations thus im* 
posed must be brought on public record, in order. to place 
them beyond question or controversy ; and iu certain cases the 
general power of supérvision to be exercised by the or 
Government. nay need.t to be. strengthened. and extended. . ` 
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ation of these principles to Mysore be- 

t Majesty’s Government, they may form the 

„a settled policy which will guide the Govern- 

a in the general discharge" of’ its responsibilities 

idatory States. A new and valuable precedent will 

established, and this, with the experience which’ 

3een gained in: Mysore, may enable us in future. to 

rculatically with similar questions.of re-organization 

m,. The contrast.presented by the steady growth of 

derly ‘civilization in British India, and the increased publicity 

at is now given to the internal condition of our feudatory 

tates, are likely to render more and. more imperative the 

iuty of interference in restraint of serious mismanagement. 

Né may thus hope gradually to raise the general standard of 

idministration in the Native States, and to make some. 

)yrogress toward the important political object of consolidating 

their institutions upon an i and: staple., founda- 
Hon.” 

It is true that the circumstancės of tlie. rendition, of the 
Mysore State to its Native Ruler were somewhat peculiar ; . 
out taking a statesman-like . view.:of the-.situation:.as. herein- , 
yefore described, it would be, perhaps, expedient .to adopt . 
ind adapt the Mysore Constitution without. much loss. of. 
ime in respect of-the remaining important Native - States. ` 
Such a policy would be just to the people of the Native.. 
States, and would be fruitful of beneficial - results. "The 
Mysore administration has admittedly given satisfaction, and 
sroved the wisdom of the policy of a “ Constitution”? for 
the Native States of India. The people of these States. must be, 
riven a living interest in their own. welfare and in the concerns: 
of the wide, wide British Indian Empire.. At present they” are. 
eft to the tender mercies .of their -incompetent,. Indian 
sovereigns, Why not lift them from the slough of , political 
lespondency in which they find themselves ? And I address: 
his appeal to the British nation on their behalf. It is obvious 
hat the British nation is responsible for, and interested in, . 
he well-being of. these’ people quite as much as in that or ‘the 
sritish Indians under its direci rule. : 

AN INDIAN: STATESMAN. 


ART. V.—THE GREAT WALL OF CHIT 
, HALF-BRICK. reposes on my table as I write, 

a' blueish clay, encrusted.with the dust of 2,rq 
It formed part of the Great Wall of China, said to h 
built by Shih-Hwang-Ti, the so-called First Emperor ot^ 
l picked up this brick of the Great Wall, some four o: 
miles from its terminus on the shores df the Gulf of Pe urns 
in Nottherii China, and though in appearance it is as — 
ing a relic as one could imagine, it certainly possesses a fasc 
nation and interest of its own. I paid a visit the other day 
to the Mineralogical Museum in Jermyn Street and the Curator 
was good enough to point out to me tivo: other bricks, bigger 
and of irregular shape, but of the same blueish clày as my 
more symmetrical fragment. 

More than one traveller has remarked that the Great Wall | 
once’ seen’ can never be effaced:from the memory, and it 
cértáily appealed to mevin-this way, The more I gazed, 
upon it and scrutinized its structure, the more I read about it , 
(and: the’ material is. widely scattered and difficult to hunt up), 
the deeper: has.its interest taken. root in one's mind., Williams . 
in his * Middle Kingdom.” .remarks truly enough that the 
public works of ‘China are probably. unique ; for the amount, of . 
labour bestowed ‘on them. ‘But though he acknowledges that 
thé aspect of the country. has been materially, changed by them, 
he goes oh to remark, :not: so: justly: in my . opinion, that their , 
usefulness or the sciénce exhibited: in. their construction is. far. 
inferior to their extent. Now the science exhibited in both ` 
the:Great Wall and. the Grand.Canal was undoubtedly very 
gíeat and‘they seem to me to have answered their purpose, 
the former. for sixteen centuries. and the latter for all time, if 
it were only dredged out in parts. and the banks systematically ' 
képt in‘repair. - 

The most difficult. thing when you are discussing the Great, 
Wall: is to- generalize with safety. Its length is variously 
‘stated at from’ 1,255 to 3,000 miles, its height is variously given 
from forty feet to ten :feet or even less, and its antiquity, in 
parts, certainly dates back further than 221 B.C., the reputed 
date of its origin, while additions to it and repairs have been 
made at various times, some as late as the period of the last 
Japanese war. The structure, though continuous in many 


* These specimens at Jermyn Street are labelled “ sun-dried” bricks, 
but I am inclined to think they are baked in the regular way, because Dr, 
Abel in 1816 made fsome experiments which proved that the brick clay of 
China, theugh red at ‘first, turns blue-under the action of fire. 
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work, - But the Northern Wall is usually re- 

reat Wall par-excedlence.. Starting from thessea 

twan, it:forms the northern boundary of Chih-li, : 

he provinces of Shansi and Shensi and running 

« bounds the province of Kansu, till it. dies away 
ert, east of .Sha-chau. : 

A, ‘Giles, pfobably. the best authority, -gives the 

oresumably. of this northern portion; at about 1,400 

statute, miles. He says that Shih-Hwang-Ti, its 


azuscu builder, called st the Red Fort, as an addition to the 


nipe old. frontier . forts which guarded. the Empire of China. 
At intervals of one hundred: yards or.so are towers some forty 
feet | high, the. whole being: built `of- brick, except towards 
its. nen extremity, where. it is barely inore ‘than a huge mud 
ban | 

I have remarked above that the structure was ; patchwork 
and.this holds good, i in. a chronological. sense, fọr when- Shih- 
—Hwang-Ti built it,.there; were three sections already, in exist- 
ence, - From ;B..C.:1400, to. B, C,.200.there.are to be found. in 
Chinese, works laconic notices. of. conflicts with Tartar nomads 
from;the, north; dates -being given in.each case, so that they 


: may be; fairly accepted as history. Three ‘of, the independent 


princes. who: occupied States in the modern province of Chib-li, 
Shansi, and' Shensi, each conceived the idea. of. repelling these 
attacks by ramparts along their.frontiers.. Chao-Wuling, who 


. adopted Tartar costume, built. a.wall from north-éastern Shensi 


to the, westernmost -extremity . of the Ordos country, as the 
region. within.the huge northern, loop of the. Yellow. River ‘is 


` now called,.. Another’section was built further west by 'a Tsin 


prince, To the east the ruler of the frontier state. of Yen, 


. which,-roughly speaking, corresponds. with the plain of modern 


Peking,. «constructed a dengthy wall from about the, longitude 
of Peking to the sea... - 

In: B. C. 221. Shib- Hwang- Ti found himself. master of the 
whole.of China from the plains of Chih-li to the banks of the 
Yangtze and from-the great Tung-ting lake in Hunan to the 
shores of the Eastern;:Sea.. He thereupon mapped out the 
empire. into thirty-six. territorial divisions and proclaimed him- 


. self First Emperor of China with the understanding that his 


successors were to be called Second, Third, Fourth Emperors, 
and so on; Everything, including. literature, as Mr. Giles 
tells-us,-was to commence from -the First Emperor’s:reign, so 
on -the ‘advice of<his Prime Minister, Li Ssu, who had been 
. historiographer. and ought to have known better, he issued that 
monstrous edict by which all;books, excepting those relating 


to agriculture, medicine and divination were to be burned; 


The, penalty against.anybodv who failed to surrender his books 
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this is a brick parapet, seven feet high 


thick, divided. by small embrasures at irregul 


eight to thirteen feet apart. 
.* At intervals varying in distance from two" 


hundréd yards the wall is flanked on the T 


"towers of brick, forty-five feet square and fifty- 


The one we examined was entered from the wall 
granite doorway, 'six and a half feet high by in 
feet broad. The construction of this arch is most rj 


forthe Chinese have long ceased'to use keysténes minem 


arches, A flight of.steps to the right, within the doorway, 
leads up to’ the flat foof-of‘the ‘tower, which is surrounded 
by á parapet like that upon the Wall. The body of the tower 


| is intersected at right’ angles by low arched vaults,-each termi- 


nating in an embrasure of'which' there are three in each outer 


" face. From the construction of these -vaults, they seem to 


have been built for archers and spearmen and not for an3, 


"kind of artillery; there was no vestige.of a parapet on the" 


Chitiese side of the Wall, except. in the low towers on the face 
which ‘intervenes ' ‘midway between’ those on the outer, but are 


. not ‘vaulted. 


e From this tower: which is the er inland, the wall conti- 


` nues; apparently more or less in a-ruined state, for about three 


Pm 


“miles in a N, N.. W. direction over a fine. undulating country. 


It ther! takes a südden curve to the'/S.-W, passing near. a. 
large town: called ‘Shan-hai-wei- . The only gate through the 
Wall in this district ‘Is about. three miles inland and is. called , 


‘the Shan-hai-kwan.” 


NóTE.—The Editor of the Chinese Repository; which reprinted the above 


` says the latter ofthe two sentences is'a quotation from the Chung Yin 


and means that the sea is only a handful and taken in conjunction ‘with the? 
first that," Heaven created (or spread out)the sea and the mountains " 
may allude to the surrounding ‘prospect of sea ‘and land. .The whole 


“sentence (reproduced in facsimile in the ZZustrated London News) is “the 


waters, though;ithey are (and appear to be) only a handful, are yet «un- 


'"fathomable, arjd the turtle, the crocodile, the dragon and other monsters 
` dwell in, them:’ I.may mention that ‘the Illustrated London News also 


reproduces four: sketches of the Great Wall, taken, no doubt, by their 


corresponent 
Lieutenant Shore, R. N., who touched neat Shan-hai-kwan 


in his cruise in H. M. S. “ Lapwing” in 1880, remarked .that 


. the Wall waf fin a-very ruinous condition and near the beach 


was buried by sand, which in the course of centuries had drifted. 
up tothe top forming an easy ascent. Besides the watch- 
towers it had been strengthened at intervals by walled enclosures ` 
for the accommodation of troops. These usually commanded 


 agateway orsome important line of commnnication, while * 


to prevent an active foe from sneaking, round: unobserved, the 
Wall had been carried out some' fifty yards into the sea ‘and 
this portion was built of granite. 2 
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om the shore the Wall N the village. 
yond that it. runs northwards to join the’ 
fii Here the Great Wall has been cut for 
venty-five yards to admit of the rails of the’ 
é line pursuing their level tenour towards 
^ that side the Wall presents. a bold face of 
'stone, with towers and projecting bastions, a 
fence against the hordes of wild horsemen in 
cross-bow warfare. On the inner or Chinese side, 
.1e vvau ys a sloping embanktnent, stone and brick facings and 
cross-walls cropping. out here and there. Miss Scidmore 
remarks - ruly enough, that it has evidently been a builder's 
quarry for all the Shan-hai-kwan plain and there are still 
bricks to spare by millions, from remnants of walls ' that run 
here and there. in aimless way on the inner side. . 
x Wall- uilding. must have been, a habit or mania with these 
e iu early days, , and. they. built walls when they had 
nothing else to do,.to pass tlie tim& and kéep | the people: out 
of mischief., Weeds, and, brambles conceal the flagging: of the 
terre-pleine, , parapets are, gone, . and © many watch-tówers. haye. 
fallen, but a few. towers are ‘occupied. by | poor tillers of the, soil , 
and their swarming | families,” , 
Mt is curious to, learn, j that, when the 1 breach was made the 
railway, engineers came across, the pile" foündati fons put. 
somewhere about twenty-two centüries ago, - The wood n 
petrified ' but, well- preserved, | and. many interesting’ souvenirs 
. have been made from the portions. taken’ up. A few months, 
ago Mr. Aingier, the editor of the London. and China. Telew 
fa passed , here. on his way "to, the north-east, and found , 






at all the old guns, which: I saw. in. (1898 (had . béen removed 
rom the Wall; They were curious’ old weapons, . still. services. 
able, but of no; ‘real military value now-a-days, their sole interest, 
being their antiquity, ^ 
From the north- “east. angle, of the town of Shan-hai-wei thé. 
Wall issues forth and’ crosses” a flat’ cámpagria ön its.way to 
the mountains. Emerging. from. the city gate, which i is crowned 
with a. big | ramshackle. fort, with. a painted. guns on, it, my 
friends and I traversed. ‘this open. space jn springless mule. 
carts, a. mode of- ‘conveyance which is not so bad, if you sit 
on the shaft or side, of the vehicle, letting | your. legs dangle 
the Neapolitan drivers do. The track ran roughly parallel, 
'tó'the Wall, , which, is here a lofty and important affair, with. 
room enough on, the top. for. several horsemen, to ride abreast, 
There is; a wide gapi where .a river, no doubt in chronic flood, 
has. demolished the piers and supports. From - thence the 
Wall sweeps up the mountains, which here rise fróm the plain 
to the height of /two or three thousand feet. Its upward 
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couse’ is a huge. ‘zigzag ' with two command? 

perched at the salient angles. We scaled the 

fashion, and after.an hour or so arrived ata 

where a crooked-backed little priest. welcomed d 

tea, and biscuits in the guest-room. The m 

informed' us, ran quite close and we were quite 

go. up'and inspect it, Following the path which le: | 

- ornamental shrines, we reached the Wall itself -w 

along the crest of one of the Spurg. Beneath üs, c 

dropped sheer the face of the cliff for a thousand feet 

while ahead the ` eye’ ranged’ over the spacious campi 
Shán-hai-wei, But a still better idea. of the latter im] 

itself on my gaze when I retraced my steps and 

through the terrace of the temple, climbed up to a 
‘saddle, which commanded both a panoramic view 

plain to the south’ and a glimpse of a valley leading i 

heart of the mountains. . A greater contrast could scarc we 
imagined, Southward. all Was yellow in the warm, suffused 
glow | ‘of a June afternoon, thé fields, the distant villages 
grouped at intervals over, thé ‘glain, the fortified buildings of 
Shan-hai-wei in the middlé ‘distance, .even the dimly outlined 
ocean on the horizon. was descried through a perspective of. 
all ‘pervading yellow, while thie Great Wall, like an intermin- 
ably long, düstzcoloured ‘dragon, Serpentined along the plain, 
up the mountain slope; « and disappeared over the crest, on its 
way to the distant déserts ef. Tartary. On the northern 
side. of ‘the col the landscape ` "was essentially Alpine. The 
mountain slopes clothed with. veget tion, and moss-grown 
rocks led precipitously .down.some,tWo thousand feet to a 
torrent which dashed distractedly, amid boulders, and the pre- 
. vailing hue was a fresh green. in, lieu ofi a sun-parched sandy 

‘yellow. It is a. curious feature of the Great Wall that, in 
many places it plays the part of d, boundary line between two 
climates or zones of utterly different character. 

Proceeding roughly westward the Vüext' ‘important point at 
which the Wall has been. touched! i is at’ Malan-yu, where a 
vast enclosure round the Imperial Mausoleum, lies immediately 
south thereof, the Wall itself forming'the no thern boundary. 
Scarce c Siles N. N. W. is situated, thé" Kupei-khou gatz 


aboute A MD < from Peking and leading tó Jehol and Manz 
chur.” S éd Macartney and his‘ ‘staff Passed throug 


ee” SIS SNP. Nord a capital account ME John Barrow, 
E. ES aor of \Avivate. secretary to Lord Macartney, con- 
sidered TR E “el in the whole wotld,. "ot, even in the 
pyrámids N qe He further estimatedithat the materials 
of all the ù Ming housés in, England and. Scotland then 
(1793) existe: supposing thei to amount to 1,800,000 did ”’ 
\ 
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2,000 cubic feet of masonry: or brickwork, 

ely equivalent to the bulk or solid contents of 

.. of China. Nor were “the projectitig massy 

one and' brick" included. in this calculation. 

" Barrow goes on to say, “supposing ‘them to 

veru at' bow-shot distance, were calculated to 

much masonry and brickwork. as ‘all London. To 

„aer idea of the, mass of matter in the stupendous 

. may be observed that it is more. than sufficient to 

uu the circumferetce of the earth ‘at -two of its great 

"with: two walls, each six feet high and two feet.thick! 

y bé understood that in the calculation. is included - the 

‘part in the midst of the Wall.” 

George Staunton, the Vice-Minister Plenipotentiary, in 

rger. work on the Mission, thus describes the appearance 
Wall, when the party first/came in sight of it, 

p the sides of distant mountains was described im the 
woding òf the fourth day's journey (from Peking) a pro- 
minent line or narrow and unequal mark such-as appear to: 
be found sometimes, but more irregularly by the. veins of quartz 
when. viewed from afar in.the sides of-the mountains ‘of 
Gneiss in Scotland. ` The: continuance’ of. this ling’ to the 
Tartarian mountain tops was sufficient to arrest “thé ‘attention 
of the beholder, and the form of a wall with battlements was 
in a little time distinctly discerned, where ‘such’ buildings 
were not expected to be found nor. thought practicable to be - 
erected, - What the eye could from a single spot embrace 
of these fortified walls carried along the ridges of hills, over 
‘the tops of the highest mountains, descending into the deepest 
valleys, crossing upon arches over rivers and doubled and 
trebled in many. parts to take in important passes and inter- 
spered with towers or massy bastions at almost every hundred 
yards, as far as the sight could reach, presented. to the mind 
an undertaking of stupendous niagnitude. - One- òf the most 
elevated ridges over which.the Great Wall i As. carried ‘has. peer 
ascertained-to measure 5,225 feet high." | 

Sir George explains that -it was not so müch the TEN 
of the, Wall-as the extreme difficulty of conceiving how the 
materials coyld be conveyed and the structures Taised. in 
situations.apparently inaccessible.’ 

Captain Parish who was attached to the Embassy. and- Pis 
made a servas. of careful measurements and.drawings of the 
Wall, remafks of the: military posts :— 
=“ They are: usually square towers of variouś dimensions, at. 
which.a few men are constantly. quartered. They are situated: 
at the. entrance of passes or on :eminenicés difficult of. access. 
or on. the narrow passages ‘of tivers. They vary from- about. 
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4o-feet;square;and as many in height to 
square and 6 feet high; The larger towers are 
flight of steps usually completed by loose sto: 
to a small-arch; ‘at about half the height of the tus 
base, The platform alone appears to be intended 
-as theré are very rarely ports to be discovered in t... 
"After passing another Gate nearer to the old Tarta 
and going through a perpendicular defile formed b: 
massive walls, the travellers arrived at ** Koo-pe-kouo, > 
was the residence of the strong garrisbn placed for the c. 
of thc outer wall in this part of it. It was closed b 
centric works united with the main Wall, (p. 188.)" 
About 40-.miles north of Peking the Wall bifurcat 
outer wall trending west with a wide loop to the nort 
the inner wall running south-west and then west to ju 
outer wall a little east of the- Yellow River in about the 
latitude as Peking, while a branch runs two hundred 
starting from about longitude 114° east, at the point where cue 
inner changes its direction from south-west to west. The 
regular route from Peking to Russian Siberia runs north-west 
and consequently passes through both the inner and outer 
walls, Colonel Peshevalsky, the distinguished Asiatic-explorer,, 
thus describes the pass through which the caravan and post 
roads lead from the steppes to. the Great (Outer) Wall :— 
“Steep hill sides, deep valleys, lofty precipices, sharp peaks 
often crowned with overhanging rocks and an appearance of 
savage grandeur, are ‘the chief characteristics of the mountains | 
along the axis of which is carried the Great Wall. It is built? 
of large stones cemented together with mortar, the Wal 
itself being taperin } 21 feet high and about 28 feet wide at” 
the foundation, Alcthe Chinese entrance to the pass stands 
the frontier fort of Kalgan” — 
Some fifty miles further (ec Southward) lies the inner wall. 
Peshevalsky thus refers to it :— 
. “Along the crest of the mountains at the egress of which 
i$ Nankau, fs built the second -or inner wall, far greater and 
more massive than that of Kalgan, It is composed of great 
slabs of granite, with brick battlements on the summit, The 
loftiest points are crowned with watch towers, Beyond it 
are three other walls, about 2 miles apart. These walls block 
the pass. of Gwankan, with double gates, but the last of all 
in the.direction of Peking has triple gates." 
Tradition has it that the Emperor Shih-hwang-ti resided in - 
one of the fortresses in the NanKau Pass, while he was super- 
intending the building of the. Wall there. But the Wall now 
seen 1s, in my- opinion, not the Wall of Shih-hwang-ti, but 
the more massive structüre re-built by the Mings in the fifteenth 
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ass itself. is described .by -S. W. Williams. as 
hermopylz” 15 miles long. 

ihis trip does not appear. to have crossed the 

| at Kalgan as most people do ; “that being the 

ost road to Kiachta,.but to have turned to the 

ossed it some distance west of Kalgan. It fs 

perfunctory the constructive. care and skill became, 

ll was prolonged. further westward, . Near the 

y. ee on li and. Shensi Dr. Bushell remaiked 


consists. of.a mere heap of. rubbish of rough. unhewn 
nts, collected from the débris of the adjacent black 
ic rocks, and there are traces of.connecting mortar, 
e square towers of solid, brick with an earthern core have 
rected at intervals of 2 or 3 hundred feet, but they are 
st crumbling into ruins. This is known as the boundary 
by the Chinese, and was nuns propanig about the 12th 
essit. 

As mentioned above, the i inner and outer walls: unite ‘Just. to 
the east of the Yellow. River which, as long as it runs north 
and ‘south, forms the boundary. between the provinces of 
Shansi and Shensi- From near this point the Wall dips S. 
W.. forming "the, northern boundary. of Shensi. It subtends 
the great northward loop of.the: Yellow River, and encloses 
the desert wastes of. the Ordos Mongol Country on the south- 
and east, finally rejoining the river at the town of Ning-hia, 
Here it has been visited by Obruchef, the Russian- geologist, 
Rockhill and Littledale. Rockhill. followed. its course up.and 
alongside of the. Yellow River for some considerable distance, 
-nearly as far as Lanchow, but nowhere did he find any trace 
"of brick or stone- facing.. It was entirely -of earth, varying 
in height from 15 to 20 feet, with watch towers at. frequent 
intervals., West. and. north-west of Lanchow there -is one 
wall, if not two, probably erected to .afford additional pro- 
tection: to that. city, which, occupies so important a position 
on the. .high-road from- the -west to Singanfu, the old Sera 
Metropolis of Pliny and former capital of China. - 

In its further. course north-west, bounding the narrow neck 
of the. Province of Kansü on the side of the Mongolian desert, 
the object of the Wall was obviously to. guard the’ great. line 
of route from Western Asia and -Europe. Baron F. von Rich- 
_thofen has explained this clearly with the aid of some excellent. 
maps in the first volume of- his -work on-China. . His-opinion 
is that the Wall ended a good deal further west than is usually 
sn posed. The last, important gate in the Great Wall is- 

ted, Kia-yu-kwan, and lies 200 li or about 7o miles west. 
of ol the town of suchowe Kia-yuckwan means “ the customs - 
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barrier of. the noble yë,” the costly species of r 

brought from Khotan by the southern route alom 

of the Tarim desert, a route which was follo 

Polo more than 700 years ago, but by no traveller, 

gate. and ‘another gate, Yu- monn-kwan, still furti 

both fiscal and strategic’ importance, But it is i. 

notice that in former times these gates lay furthe 

at present, ‘In fact the Wall altogether seems to have 

iu early. times a good deal further into tlie dese.. .. 

Lake Lob, for Mr,. Littledale who, in 1893, traveilec 

part .of the old: route from the lake to:Sha-chau, say 

some miles west of that town he came upon, and fol' 

for 7 or 8 miles, an embankment which he was satisfiec 

have been - part. of the Great Wall, although he had 
heard it came so far west. My idea is that the. sands gra 
overspread most of the oases along the fringe of the 

and caused the southern route to fall into entire disus 

that this, combined with misgovernment. and neglect, ca... 
a general falling off of traffic and population in these outlying 
districts and led to the old gates being deserted and shifted 
further. east,’ 

Viewing the great work as a whole IJ cannot refrain from 
quoting a few remarks by Mr. S. Wells Williams, whose 
“Middle Kingdom" is so picturesque and` accepted an 
aüthority ou things Chinese :— 

“The impression left upon the mind of a foreigner on seeing 
this monument of human toil and unrenumerative outlay is 
respect for a people that could in any manner build it. Stand- 
ing on the peak at Ku-pei-kow (Old North Gate) one sees the 
cloud-capped towers extending away .along the declivities fr 
single files both east and west, until dwarfed by miles and, miles 
of skyward perspective, as they dwindle into minute piles, yet 
stand with solemn stillness where they were stationed twenty 
centuries ago.as though condemned to wait the march of times 
till their builders returned, The crumbling dike at their feet 
may be followed winding, leaping across gorges, defiles and 
. Steeps, now buried.in some chasm, now scaling the cliffs and 
slopes in very exubérence of power and wantonness, as it 
vanishes in a-.thin, shadowy line at the horizon. Once seen 
‘the Great Wall of China can never be forgotten." S 

In these days of modern armaments, writers are too much 
inclined to make light of the Great Wall, and to argue that 
even if it ever was of any defensive use, the northern nomads 
and savage hordes must have. been very easily frightened, I 
cannot concur in this, As a mere monument of constructive’ 
skill it is very remarkable. The design constantly . varied in 
proportion. to the nature-of the ground ; where-the ‘plain. was 
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i-kwan, the structure was lofty and broad 

le. of accommodating large bodies of defenders. 

hds the first gradual mountain, slopes, and a 
would bé more hampered by the ground, the 
Wallnarrows somewhat, but even then, there 
embrasures and steps, where required, leading 
vatch towers, Where the crest, along which the 
was precipitous and a sufficient defence in itself, the 

, proportionately reduced, . but even then it is cón- 
for:the Great Emperor’s commands were peremptory 
rampart must run without intermission. for its mets 


> the political a of this scientific Tonie ‘thie 

the world has ever seen, these were undoubtedly’ con- 

e as it thrust back the ‘onsets of a long-dreaded enemy, 

| to unite and “centralize, under one rule, the formerly 

dent frontier principalities, it provided a strategic base 

vs eve^unicatión for the Chinese with the ‘countries of the 

west, and lastly it compelled the hordes of Tartars to divert 

their attention away.from China to the nations of. the west; 

and thus led to.national migrations and conquests HE have 
profoundly affected the-history of the world. ms 


CHARLES E. D. ‘Brack! 
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_ ART. VL-BARODA CENSUS REPOR 
“HIS is a very large Report, extending, as : 
on 700 pages, folio. Tbe area and populatio. 
miles and 1,952,692 souls (462,704 less than in 12 


justify such a big Report. The interests involv 


information supplied do, or must be supposed 
have no doubt His Highness Maharajah. Gaekws 
Sayaji Rao III, does not grudge the expense incurred , 
preparing and furnishing of such valuable informati 
looking at the-map one is struck at once by the exi 

His Highnéss’ territories east and west, north and soutl 
Krishna’s sacred Dwarka on the Arabian Sea, 68° 58 

East, and from Bilimoria in Surat, 20° 45’ to 24? 

Of coürse -the whole country lying within these limits 
under His Highness, . His territories are simply scattered w.__., 
in large and small portions over the whole of it, but occupying 


not the half of it. It is divided into four Districts called 


Prants, viz, Kadi, Baroda, Navsari and Amreli, ° 
The people are spoken of.as the exclusive Gujarati and 


Dakshina. Brahmans in State service, the soldierly Maharata 


of Baroda, the enterprising Parsi of Navsari, the turbulent 
Wagher of Dwarka, the sturdy Kathi of Amreli, the trading 
Vohoras of Sidhpur, the’ Agricultural Patidar of Petlad, the 
animistic Dhanka of Songhad, and the representatives of many 


‘other castes and creeds, tribes and races, in almost endless 


variety. ` 

Education and the want of it are represented in like variety 
from the college with its, students' residential quarters, bota- 
nical garden, cricket ground, tennis court and gymnasium ; 


- and the female Training College specially constructed for 


grown-up women, just outside the city and its- Sursagur tank 
with its underground aqueduct, down to the hundreds of 


* thousands of Animists or Anaryans who know not one letter 
‘from another. l 


The object of most interest tò Hindus outside His Highness’ 
territories, as also of no small interest to students of mytho- 
logy, is the town of Dwarka, Krishna's old capital to which 
he had taken the 16,000 maidens he had kidnapped from 
Gowhati in Assam, and, where. the Yadavas his descendants, 


" including his 180,000 sons, having quarrelled among themselves" 


after a drunken bout ‘were annihilated. The -plundering 
Waghers of the. present day have still to be kept under 
restraint by strict supervision, a daily roll-call of. the whole 





* By J; A. Dalal, MA, LED Census Superintendent, - 
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wu being taken in their villages, and thelr 
forcibly confined within limited areas. They 
says, '*steeped in, ignorance and poverty.” 
devout pilgrims, notwithstanding the ‘rigour 
of the journey, resort to Dwarka every year 
wir bodies by a dip in the salt waters of the 
.hus think themselves purged of their sins." In 
ue north of His Highness’ territories at Sidhpur, 
only-place in the whole of India which can afford 
(absolute salvatión) to the souls of the mothers, if 
are 'offered to them on the banks of a small tank in 
nity, after a purificatory bath in’ the sacred river, 
112, which is reputed to be the daughter of Brahma.” 
Dalal gives as an explanation of the decrease in the 
population, as contrasted with the growth of the 
nmadans, the fact that ‘the marriages are so ill-matched 
the Gujarati Hindus that there is a double check 
on the increase of births, the absence‘of procreative powers 
in the males, and the consequent barrenness of the females. 
If the mass of the people here err on any side, it is on that 
of breaking through all the- checks.to population over. which 
they may exercise a control if they choose. To compensate 
for this they help -materially in adding to the victims of 
epidemics, insanitation and polen by weak and underfed 
constitutions, by insanitary habits, and by. poverty arising- 
from ` imprudent or indiscriminate marriages, also. by shattering 
the constitutions of women, in forcing on them an early 
maternity and by procreating a very feeble progeny.” These 
are very heavy charges against the Hindus of Baroda.. 


RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS SECTS. 
The population of Baroda (nearly 2,000,000) include 


1,546,992 Hindus, 176,250 Animists, 
. 105. O14 Muhammadans, ^ 48,290 Jains, 
8,409 Parsis, -- - . 7,691 Christians, 
38 Sikhs, ^: 50 Áryas, ` 
8 Jews and. 6 Brahmos, 


As contrasted with the «census of 1891, Buddhists and 
“other religions " have disappeared, and Arya-Samajists have 
appeared for the first time in a Baroda State Census. 

Attention is directed to the fact that what the Census 
„Commissioner asks is not what books on these religions supply, 
but something original and interesting outside the books, - 
as to what is the actual working belief of the ordinary man, 
his standards of right and wrong, and what he supposes will 
“happen to him if he disregards these standards, In the case 
of new sects, or sects which have not found théir way into 
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the standard works, a: brief description or. 
of their characteristic tenets, ís requested; 

It must be admitted that-in most Reports 
or less _ faithfully attended, to, Eng T is. so 


Mr. Dali... = 
| Hitduism.,” 
Mr. Dalal reminds. us that the. word Hindu iS 
tively late and foreign origin. The Persians cori 
Sanskrit name ;of the.river Sindhu.into, Hindu and 
‘people who lived on, the- east -sidé of the river Hiz 
the Musulman and Christian. called the, religion. ‘ Hin. 
, and how the ancient. Aryas, of Arya-bharta call the 
Hindus .or Indians, and: their ancient religion (Arya Dh 
-Sanatan. Dharma) they , call Hinduism. . It.may be not 
the Aiya-Samajists. object. to this terminology.. Nay 
the religion itself. has undergone. such a complete 
.as scarcely. to. retain a patch... of the original compe m 
like the, Irishman’s + coat, or,- changing the figure, is 
changed, “lock, . Stock and: barrel. So much so that white it 
is quite ‘easy’ ‘to define the Arya: Dharma or Sanatan Dharma 
it is utterly- impossible; to. define, Hinduism, Scholars háve 
to. satisfy themselves with. negations such as “natives of India 
-who are not Musulmans; Christians, Jaiüs, Sikhs or Bhuddhists 
are Hindus, or otherwise—* natives of India who do not 
belong. to the 4, Py 2, or.any.other known religion of the 
world,” are Hindus, It, is all tolerant, - all compliant, all 
-comprehensive, all absorbing (barring the fact that it cannet 
absorb x, y, z, religions) .*It has, its.pure and its impure 
aspects. It has, a. side for the sensuons and sensual; those 
who are addicted to sensual objects may have their tastes here- 
gratified ;” and (as in other religions) less questionable tastes. 
“In the temples dedicated to Siva are to be found the 
idols-not of Siva’s person, but of his consort Parvati, of 
Gonesh, and Hanuman and. of. his emblem [the . indecent 
Lingam] and the figure of ai bull. In the temples dedicated 
to. Vishnu, only-the idols of Vishnu and, his better half, are 
found, and similarly . those dedicated to the goddesses, only 
their idols are to be.seen, The Siva worship is attributed by 
many to-Sankar-acharya, although he himself is represented by 
‘some to have hada preference for. Vaishnavism (or Saktaism) 
and by some for. Vedantism. . In the Siva worship the devotees 
after taking a bath, pour cold water on.the Zinga, then offer 
' some chandan (sandal wood) and flowers, and meditate on the 
deity by-uttering-his mantra. (i.2.. his magical word,of power), 
and at the same.time dropping down a bead from the rosary 
of -Rudraksha beads which the worshipper. has in- his hand. 
like the. worshippers.- of.other deities, those of Siva 
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are expected to offer him food before they .partake of any, 
The food so offered usually reverts to the worshippers of. the 
= Other deities; but that offered to Siva can only be accepted 
by a person belonging to a special caste to whom alone are 
entrusted the public functions of keeping a Siva temple clean, 
and removing the stale Aaja materials from the emblematic 
deity, which by ‘Prescription can be completely washed by a 
erson of this caste only.” 
The puja ‘of the goddess is iss performed . in temples 
“tally dedicated to her, The-images therein are named 
ing to the fancies of the donors of ‘the temples, but 
ly the names are Amba, Bahuchava, Kali and Durga, 
ther curious to find that both Calcutta and Bombay are 
after names of this goddess.] The worship by the 
mass ofthe people is performed from.a distance by 
bowing. down’ before her and offering her cocoanuts 
vexed the Pujaris break, returning half of each to the devotee 
who‘ offers it, Still her puja is not as elaborate as that of 
Vishnu. ‘Animal food -and wine or spirit are offered to the 
goddess, but not to Vishnu or Siva. Her worship is specially 
done > during the Navratras, 1 2.£,, nine nights, ‘These Navratras 
are four'in-number in any one year. During these days males . 
and females resort to her Ei d and worship. the goddess as 
sakti. On the ninth day they ‘pl; ace before the: ‘goddess a luxuri- 
ous dinner; at which“ animal food- and' wine or spirit are 
partaken of by those who can: others in the place of these put 
before her pieces of brown pumpkin with red powder sprinkled 
over them, to make them look like meat. Women in His 
Highness’ territories sing songs in the streets to the honour of 
“ihe goddess, The songs may be of any kind. Jt matters not- 
whether they do or do not relate to gods or goddesses. It is 
noticedble, as indicative of Hindu exclusiveness, that “all 
unclean castes are religiously excluded " from the temples 
of the great deities; and, of course, much more all the out- 
castes or Animistic tribes. ‘And, indeed, almost 'all castes, other 
than the twice-born, aré kept ata longer: distance and are 
not allowed to touch the images in the temples. 

‘So faf of whatis called public worship, a word as to TE 
and other worship. Only tbe-bigher class Hindus, $.. e.‘ the 
majority of the-twice-born keep the images o the five gods— 
Siva,’ Vishnu, Parvati, Ganesh, and. Surya—in their, houses 
for purposes of worship, the deity most revered : cbeing 
allowed to occupy the: central seat, leaving the remaining four 
to occupy the surrounding four quárters. Those who perform 
thé private worship, having done their morning.. ablutions, 
place their Household deities in a pot or vessel; then bathe 
them- and anoint*them with sandal wood paste ; and then 
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“place flowers before thém, ` They -theni light ghee-lamps, burn 
‘incense; and place some smeatmeats before them and ‘recite 
‘prayers. They then wave lights before them.. When the noon 
"meal: is: ready, they place a.dish of cooked food before them, 
-and affer a time remove it.: Madhava Vaishnavas place before 
‘their deity the entire quantity of. food prepared, and remove 
‘It for personal use only after. the same has been offered whole:. 
‘sale to the object of their worship. - l 

."^ Almost all Hindus worship the;sun in: one form. or anoth 
"The Brahmans worship him by performing the Sandhya add 
tion every morning by offering Arghyas. They at ths 
‘time recite’ the Gayatri Mantra... Other ‘Hindus wors} 

“sun every morning by-bowing down to him.after cleanii 

‘teeth and washing-their faces. > Some make it a rule 

their’ ‘meals--only after’ worshipping ` him ;. and in .so 
'sometimes'in the rainy season, they have to fast fora . 

two, if heavy collections. of clouds. obscure the SUD. uo 
'elephant- -headed Gonesh, the remover-of obstacles, is invari- 
“ably worshipped by the Hiudus on every auspicious occasion. 

The Hindus worship the.. planet which the astrologer may 
‘have proclaimed to.be the cause of 1 injury. or mischief to them, 
“Of course they worship cows, bullocks and serpents, but “it~is—_ 
not so widely. knownthat-they worship the mongoose from.a 
‘superstitious belief that it. would prevent danger to children 
in tbe worshippers house, . Various trees are also worshipped, 
the Bilwa or Bel fruit tree, because it is believed, to have 
been produced from -Parvati's perspiration, and therefore an 
object of favour with Siva. The marriage of. the Zu/st plant 
with Vishnu is célebrated in every pious Hindu’s house ; and, 
ona grander scale. in the temples it is dedicated to Vishnu; 
with the same rituals as at ordinary marriages. 

Of stones the worship of the. Ammonite fossil known as 
Shalgram, representing Vishnu, is among ‘the most popular. 
"The fossil is deemed worthy of. worship: only when procured 
from ¿the Gumndak' river in Bengal. Sankha (conches).and the 
chakra'(à coral formation) are worshipped: as the war horn 
and war- weapon of. Krishna. Swords and tridents are wor- 
‘shipped: by the followers of Devi-on Navratra.days, 

‘To all these objects of worship -must be added the guru, 
acharjya Or religious: preceptor who is worshipped in the 
same way as’ he himself. worships the idols, Yet in spite of 
all tbis, the unclean: castes are completely excluded from A 
participation : ‘in public worship, and the lower castes are kept 
ata distance, so that the majority of castes have no private 
"worship whatever, and .yet:all of them are Hindus in caste. 
- "The result: of - this: differentiating treatment has been, the 
(ütter ignorance; of the- lower. classes :in matters of ritual and; 
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the forms and objects of. HS _Many of them naturally 
do not know why they are called Hindus, or. what ít.is which 
constitutes Hinduism.” Alas! their betters are not much wiset,. 
despite their high privileges, .It is somewhat curious .to.note. 
that “ the rigour: of the observance of.fasts goes on,lesseri- 
ing, the lower we goin the scale of castes, until itis non- 
existent among .the.unclean castes,- ‘The phrase uncleari 
castes’ does not. mean that, they are immoral or irreligious. 
They may be more : moral and: more religious than- many 
in -the-.so-called clean > tastes,-.as. also cleaner’ ‘physically. 
Mr. Dalal touches -on.-the:. moral teaching of. Hinduism— 
t Evéry Hindu believes that he will, be able; to-wash off. his sins 
by performing -a penance;or. by giving dan. to Brahmans 
who have proclaimed that - ‘pardon, and even merit, will be 
obtained through their;agency.. ‘People, -therefore, have always 
to engage them and to,pay-them:for the services they:render. 
| evil òf the, system. is obvious.; it. leads. to the monstrous 
"belief that eyil deeds. of whatever, ‘enormity can. be atoned - for 
‘and: expiated by mióney:, And it supports an idle mischie- 
- yous priesthood which thrives indirectly on the commission of 
‘sinful acts by. offering premiums ` for. their perpetration.: I¢ 
,'soothes- the. conscience’ of the evil doer; it -feeds the. lazy 
“priesthood, while it. sinks all of them lower in morality.” — . 
; -f* The mass of the people in general are also-firm believers TH 
the existence of-spirits,. goblins and the like. When a person 
is suddenly. taken - ill; ;say. through ‘hysteria or convulsions, 
they ‘ascribe it to “the spirits, and at-orice send for Bhuvas to 
exorcise the spirit. "The.belief is very common that the dead 
turn to ghosts (bhuta), if. the obsequies: are not performed, 
"Or if the dead had some special thing left undone in life, or 
even if the dead had an enmity against particular indivi- 
duals. . Then the ghosté would not, consent to’ be exorcised, 
until all these were remedied, - including the'taking of the life 
eof thé enemy, .. Of coutse it is only ` the Brahman who can get 
rid. of such *uncanny: possessions,.- Allied to.this -belief is 
the belief in-the efficacy of. mantras «or. spells. "The;Hindus 
" have mantras good as -well - as bad. Among the former.are 
t those believed to be able to remove ‘scorpion':-bite and snake- 
poison ; :and. among the. latter ‘are- those. for. bringing any 
individual desired under one’s own:contro! and for killing.men. 
. These, mantras. are; believed tó bë efficacious only. if their 
. possessors observed certain prescribed rules. of conduct-and 


renewed them. every year:on' the midnight. is tlie I4th day of | 
E dark half,of the month of Aswin;" : 


EN * 


.Mr. Dalal. then: proceeds to show how, the Brahmans. lose 
no PROUD Or device to i gus inoney out of the peor. as 
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. MAIN SECTS. 

. The three great sects: of the Baroda State. are Saivites, 
(276,489), the Vaishnavas (1,010,351), and the Saktas (260,096), 
also called -Devi-bhakias. - The worshippers of Ganesh and 
Hanuman are mostly also worshippers of Siva; and there is no 
mention of any worshippers of Brahma, The sacred books of 
these different worshippers are not the Vedas. Each sect has. 
its own book or books, The Saivites have the Siva Purgn 
and the Siva Gita; the Vaishnavas have the Bhagwat, “the 
Gita and the Ramayana ; and the Saktas have the’ Devi 
Puran and the Chandi; or the Saftisati [and the. secret 
Zaniras]. From these sects, many sub-sects or creeds have 
already grown up and are still growing up. The Saivites have 
no sub-sects or creeds. . 

‘The Nimbaraks worship Radha and Krishna jointly ahd 
revere the Bhagwat as their chief sacred book: ] 

The Madhavacharis are the followers of the Rishi Madhava,.. 
born about the 12th century as an avatar of the wind, god. 
In his temples are found.images of Siva, Durga and Gonésh, 
side by side with those of Vishnu and his consort, Luxmi. 
He is specially known. for. his opposition to Sankaracharya's 
pantheistic monism, in the interest of theistic dualism -known— 
as DVailisst. The principal doctrine of the sect is that the 
divine soul is quite distinct from the human soul, and hence 
it is utterly impossible for them to unite; or, in other words, 
God and man have areal and eternally distinct existence, 
The sect is strong in South India. a 

The Vallabhacharis (183,000 strong) are the followers of 
Vallabha, born 1479, as an incarnation of Krishna, He taught 
that privation formed no part of sanctity; and that the god 7 
should be worshipped by offering rich apparel, costly ornas 
ments and excellent food; and further that sanctity did not 
exist in solitude and mortification of the body, but in the plea. 
sures of society and in worldly enjoyment. The chief deities. 
worshipped by the sect are Krishna and Radha. The heads 
of the. different divisions of the sect are known as Maharajas, - 
who “are so devotedly | respected and worshipped by their 
followers that it has given occasion to many a scandal about 
them ;—the jus prime noctis being also allowed to them by 
some castes.” They. became. notorious in connection with 
the libel prosecuted in the Bombay--High- Court by one of 
these Maharajas in 1862. m 

The Aamanandis (upwards of half a million strong) were 
founded as a sect in the. beginning of the I4th century by 
Ramananda a disciple of Ramanuja, .He is said to have 
preached. the abolition of caste.. Among his most illustrious 
disciples were a Sapat a weaver, a chamar, and a paneer 
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Hanuman are mostly also worshippers of Siva; and there is.no 
. mention of any worshippers of Brahma. The sacred books of 
these different worshippers are not the Vedas. Each sect has | 
its ówn book or books, The Saivites have the Siva Purgn 
and the Siva Gila; the Vaishnavas have the Bhagwai,/the 
Gita and the Ramayana; and the Saktas have the” Devi 
Puran aid the Chandi; or the Saptisate [and the! secret 
Lantras|, From these sects, many. stib-sects or. creeds. have 
already grown up and are still growing up. The Saivites have 
no sub-sects or creeds. die dr. did Mu. i 
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| The Madhavacharis are the followers. of the Rishi Madhava, 
born about the 12th century as an avatar of the wind god, 
In his temples are found-images of Siva, Durga and Gonésh, 
side by side with those of Vishnu and his consort, Luxmi. 
He is specially known. for. his.opposition to Sankaracharya’s 
pantheistic monism, in the interest of theistic dualism-knewn— 
as Dvaitism. The principal doctrine of the sect is that the 
divine soul is quite distinct from the human soul, and hence 
it is utterly impossible for them to unite; or, in other words, 
God and man have a-real and eternally distinct existence, 
The sect is strong in South Indias . : >. ae Y ei 
The Vallabhacharis (183,000. strong) are. the followers of 
Vallabha, born 1479, as an incarnation of Krishna. He taught 
that privation formed no part of sanctity; and that the god > 
should be worshipped by .offering rich apparel, costly ornas 
ments and excellent food ; and further that sanctity did not 
exist in solitude and mortification of the body, but in the plea. 
sures of society and in worldly enjoyment. The chief deities. 
worshipped by the sect are Krishna and -Radha. The heads 
of the, different divisions. of the sect are known as Maharajas, ` 
who “are so: devotedly respected and worshipped by their 
followers that it has given occasion to many a scandal aboüt 
them ;—the jus prime noctis being also allowed to them by 
some castes,” They. became. notorious in connection with 
the libel prosecuted in the Bombay. High. Court by one of 
these Maharajas in 1862. e 
The Aamanandis (upwards of half a million strong) were 
founded as a'sect in the beginning..of the 14th century by 
Ramananda a disciple of Ramanuja. . He is said to have: 
preached. the abolition of caste.. Among his most illustrious 
disciples were a Rajput, a weaver, a chamar, and a barber. 
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The Kabir Panihis have neither idols nor frontal caste or. 
sect marks ; still adoration is allowed by the founder's tenets 
to Vishnu or. Rama as names for the one God. The founder's 
name is respected equally by Hindus and. Musulmans, 

‘The sect. of Swami. Narayan, who was born in Oudh about 
1780 A. D. and died about.1830, is 90,000 strong. The 
‘founder, offended. at some. of the practices of the Vallabha- 
Charis, preached.chastity and ‘purity of soul as the key-note 
of- religion. .His preachings are contained in a book called 
Shiksha Patr 5 05. EF. 

The ‘Radha Valiabhi sect worship Krishna and Radha; 
but. more Radha than Krishna. They are also called Pranamis, 
as. they salute one another by the word Pranam. 

the Khiyada Panth or sect do not worship any idol or 
image ; but they worship the holy book.of Srimad Bhagwat 
in \their temples and other places of ‘worship, reminding one. 
,Ofthe Sikhs in the Punjab and the Mabapurusias in Assam. 
The sect includes Brahmans, Vanias, Kanbis, Rajputs, Kan- - 
saras, smiths, carpenters, and thelike, but excluding the low 
and unclean castes, | | 
. The. Gopinath Panth is a subdivision of the Ramanuja sect, 
vho are generally men from the higher castes and whose reli- 
gious book is the Gupta Manjari. In some places they wor- 
ship Thakorji, Lalji, Ranchodji and Narsiighji instead of 
Rama, - d l 

The followers of the Surya Upasak creed and the Ravi 
Saheb sub-sect worship the sun and consider their creed to be 
as pure as the golden light of the sun, : 

The Lalvadia Panth do not worship any idol or image; 

put they worship an old Banyan tree, also other Banyans, 
Peepal, Mango and Limba trees and of course the. Basil 
plant. he e. P d 

The Nakalanki Panth worship the, deity called Kalanhi, 
roth incarnation of Vishnu. Their temples contain brass 
idols of this deity mounted on horses of brass. Three women, 
Bai Rudi, Bai Rani and Bai Jivi rose to great fame 100 years 
ago, and were revered: like goddesses and recognised as the 
founders of the creed, - d a | 

The Apadan. sect worship the Padukas (feet impressions) of 
Apadan or Thakorji. All castes save the “unclean castes " 
are admitted. - They revere the Peepul, the Tulsi, and the 

-COW. ! 

The Saji Sawai Panth keep no idols in their temples ; but 
have generally simple pictures of Boudhya Kalankt, which 
look like those of a Rajput Raja; and two other pictures of ` 
Paris (heavenly damsels), having the faces of a female, but the 
bodies of a horse.- In front of them are placed the sacred books 
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of Bhagwat and Bhagwat-Gita ;-“ all these. togetlier form the 
object of; daily worship with the followers of-this creed.” “The - 
unclean castes are not admitted.” “They are strictly for-- 
bidden to eat asafetida, onions, garlic and opium, or to smoke 
ganja and tobacco. and to take English medicines. They 
do not worship any tree or animal.” 7 
- Bhagat's . Panth do not worship any idol or image, but adore 
a rosary of Basil.beads and a turban supposed to belong to` 
their guru z.'both .of..’which are placed on:a gadi (throney in. 
their temples. They resemble in various points the Naish- 
navas and adore the Peepul, the Tulsi, and the cow. ` | | 
The Patwala Panth. worship.the god Patwala and à sacred 
book called. PozAz. . They arei Brahmans, Banias, and others 
of the higher castes. . They bow to the. cow generally every 
morning.and adore the Peepul; - uu | py eo 
: The Uda. :Kabir-panth practise jap or mental worship, .a/nd 
carry their.dead. with tom-tom and music. -The occasion is. 
considered one of joy,. as.the departed. goes to a better region. 
All wailing and grief are prohibited. . : 
The Santram Panth worship the Padukas (feet. impressions) 
of theif guru. Their sacred: book is Guru. Wariz.and they 
forbid: all begging: ` Only: ;SadAus. who have severed-their 
connection with the world are allowed to, worship their deity—. 
thé .fect- impressions in their temples.. They, bow. to the Tulsi 
and. the cow whenever they see them. Their Sadhus are not 
cremated but buried. standing, : ^-^ ^" ^ - 
«The Ramdevji: Panth.-also -worship -the Padukas of theit 
founder who was believed: to. be an incarnation of Krishna, 
They. also worship the image of a horse, made either of rags 
or. metal, representing the.founder’s pet horse. The principal 
temple, which is in Ranuja in -Marwar,.contains the feet im- 
pressions, as also four horses of metal for the four Fugas or 
Ages. >The creed was proclaimed and promulgated in Gujarat 
-by an Audich-Brahman widow. She is still living and known 
as'a sincere and .pious . devotee of this creed. A novice. on 
paying “his. initiation fee. gets in return one of the many horses 
of rags offered by.the devotees, and he buys a pair of paglas of 
Ramdevji sold in the shops. The horse and the paglas he 
fakes home with-him: and- worships them daily. Devotees of 
the low and.unclean castes.are. allowed to eat flesh and drink 
. wine,.or spirits, -In a grand procession the deity.is carried.in 
a palanquin, accompanied by’ torches, tom-toms, a band .and- 
` other: musical ‘instruments. -They revere the horse as a pet 
; of-their:adored deity. ` xc dere ye PE. o 
tis Bija- Ranih . (120,000 : strong) ‘worship Radha-Krishna. 
Potters, , Barbers; “Atits, Rajputs, Rabaris, ‘Charans, Bliats and 
-such other. low ‘castes: join: them’; but none: from. the. higher 
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or from the degraded and unclean. A ineeting.of thé members 
for.the Patha is generally held at ‘the: house of one of the 
followers.at dead of night, with closed doors. A &olwal or 
guard stands at the door to prevent the entrance of a-stranger, 

-Women take as active a part in the meeting.as the men: In- 
.cantations are- muttered over ghee-ignited amps, standing 

s heaps of grain. Bhajans.and songs. in praise of Krishna or 

radha-Vallabha are sung: by turns. or in.a chorus, and the 

‘whole night spent iu singing.and merriment... ^. : 

.'The' Kachalia Panth fs believed to be very intonat id to 
prevail in Baroda State, . Therefore none censused themselves 
as Such. The.women, deposit their Aachalis (bodices): in'a heap, 
and each. passes the ` evening with. him, : who picks. up e 
kathali. `. 

The Gonesh Panth (17,647. strong) - can interdiné but aot 
Intlermarry. ‘They. eat the flesh of dead animals, such: as the 
---> buffalo, and goat, and drink liquors, They have secret 

Itings. like: those of the 57a.Panth. «^ .: 

he Narsingha ‘Panth (6,500 strong) worship. the half mai, 
lion incarnation of Vishnu. 

he Garuda:Panth worship Garuda, the “ Lord of Eagles 
PVültures,""the. chosen conveyance or ‘bearer of Vishnu. 
he Shakta sects (260,096 strong) are classed as Dakshina- 

. Margi and.Vama-Margi. The. first. worship the goddesses 
-openly ; the latter in secret, ^ Their Scriptures (the Tantras) are 
also secret, The majority of Devi's followers have returned. 
the names of the goddess they worship as their :ssub-sect, which 
were only different names of one and the same goddess, They 
* are generally members of the illiterate classes as: Rabaris, 

Koli lis -and the like, and i are unable [or. unwilling) 
to show us even- the A, B, C of what they believe and profess, 
. They are also called Devi Bhakías." “ The sacred books held 
in veneration by ‘the devotees of each.of these sects are the 
Siva Paran and the-Siva Gita for the followers of ‘Siva; the 
Bhagwat:and the Bhagabat Gita and the Ramayana for the 
followers of Vishnu and the Devi: Puran (Kalika: Puran ?) and. 
the Chandi Patha, or the Sapta Bai for.the. followers of . Sakti 
or- Devi.” ; F 

.Mr. Dalal summatises the- influence of Kadin in the. 

Baroda State i in a few instructive sentences which I here quote:=— 
t The prevailing. religion in: this’ part. of India is the. Hindu. 
religion.; and it: is "well known that Hinduism is as ` much 
a.social ‘as a religious institution. . It. has no. doubt certain 
principles .of* morality, - mostly philosophical, and : mystical. 
speculations; : underlying its: manifold * ceremonials.and obset- 
vances ; but they require philosophical expositions.also, which 
are not ‘such asare.. comprehended.. by. the. multitude: -Ab 
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ordinary: Hindu is a Hindu, not so much because he believes 
in certain . dogmas (as in the case of other religions) as regards 
the creation, or as regards his own existence, his conduct of 
life and -a "hereafter, as-‘because ‘he observes and performs, or 
partakes in a series of ritualistic’ ceremonies on domestic 
occurrences connected with himself or members of his family 
or on certáin sacred days, An orthodox Hindu deems him. 
self superior to the other nations around him, because he 
belongs to a certain caste, and can give dinners on certain 
prescribed and acknowledged occasions to members óf that 
caste; and is himself invited to-them by his caste (people; 
because. he receives certain religious services at the hands of 
the family Brahman, because he is allowed’ to eat: the ‘food 
cooked by persons of his: own or superior Hindu castes only, 
‘and ‘so forth. The immediate’ and powerful effect of this 
religious sanctity, pervading all. the concerns of life, is the 
influence the Hindu religion exercises "in ' matters jrelati: 
to birth, marriage and death, sanitation and italia: 
with which a cénsus is most intimately concerned. ... Eq 
marriages, for instance, or unequal marriages, and said 
of widow re-marriage, afford statistics to account for a la 
infant mortality, a heavy per-centage of deaths among c» 
mothers, repeated marriages among males, a large per-centagzm 
of widows, and’a very small one of ‘singles, as compared with 
other nations. “All these could finally: be traced to:the- customs 
and regulations- which are strongly enjoined by the prevailing 
religion, . ... The Hindu religion possesses: an ‘astounding 
capacity of deglutition.” The vitality -of the Hindu religion 
consists in the principle of systematic subordination, which 
is born with his life and continues its sway tillthe Hindu dies. ~ 
Reforms of all sorts are powerless against this impregnable 
bulwark ; for, however loud might be the cry for freedom 
of conscience, the mind of the individual alone cannot act 
independently of the caste,: It should not escape noticé 
however that the Hindus have lost large numbers from their 
folds. Among these are enormous numbers of Muhammadans, 
including many censused as Hindus. | 

“The Vohoras, the Memans, and Khojas have parted 
company with Hinduism anyhow; but we have the Momnas and 
the Molesalams who have not taken the full stride yet, they have 
one foot.in each religion, and though they may not be called, 
Hindus, it is equally hard to call them’ Musalmans. They 
resemble the: Hindus so much that were it not for their part 
in the Mohürram procession . of Tajias. (and that too in the 
form of an appendix) the. world outside would have:no reason 
to suspect that they were not Hindus,” | 


c 


Jains, Parsis, Moslims, Aryas, and Brahnos—A word or two 
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on each of these. The Jaini,- 48,260 strong, formally reject the" 
Vedas, yet call themselves Hindus. -They observe caste distinc- 

^ tions and sometimes intermarry with Hindus, The sacred books 
_of the Swetambari Jains are in the Magadhi Prak:it language, 
amd those of the Digambari Jains in Sanskrit, The Dhundia 
Jains “carry the doctrine of, the Dis Saas of animal. 
life. toa shocking extent; and are therefore revoltingly filthy 
im many ways. They do not bathe for.days together for fear, 
of. "killing. vérmin, do not: eat. root vegetables, do not have 
lamps at night in their homes, and refrain: from, doing many 
things which bad better be kopi -unsaid to avoid wounding 
the sense of. decency-of the readers," 

‘Whe Jains are famous for the end and dianie of their 
te ples “a great contrast to the Hindu temples of wor- 
ship” — ae 

The Parsi Pondlsded of Baroda -State "m only 

io | souls. . What the Brabman.is to thé Hindu, the? Mobed. 
to the Parsi. His: stronghold is in Navsari in Baroda, 
for some centuries, Thither he, migrated from Persia. No 
religious céremony can be performed, no marriage tie: can 
be knit,’ no prayers after the dead can be: recited, and no 
funeral service can be. held, except ‘by . the Mobeds: | Their 
sacred thread is known’ as the kasti. | Their mode of dispos- 

^ibg of the dead is characteristic and connected with - the 
veneration given to fire. 

- The Muhammadan sects dwélton by Mr. Dalal are Hayra 
Panih, Mahomedi' Panth, the Pirana sect or Kaka Panthi, 
and the Agakhan sect, the: only Sa. sect. found in Baroda. 
The Moslims decreased by’ 2 726 souls in the decade, ` 

“The Arya Samajists find a’ place in the table for religions 

F für the first time in 1901. The nümbers of the Brahma 
Samajists tor the two decades: are ‘identical, and therefore show 
no variation. The figures for the two  Bamajists have been 
shown among the Hindus. 

"The SzAAs'show an increasetof 27 souls .over IS9I,^ and "are 
thus 3% times greater than their original numbgr! aa 






THE ANIMISTICS. 


"These worship spirits or souls, good. and’ - bad; the latter 
being: the more important, and token more notice of, "The 
main object, in: the first place, is to get power over the spirits 
by magic, and in d& higher stage of belief to’ propitiate ‘them 

“By gifts-and homage. The Kolis and the Kanbis wlio were 
ere nelly the aborigings, having yielded to -Brahmanic control, 
are: classed as. Hindus: ‘The Animistic deitiés-are spoken of 
as:thé^ greater: ;deitiés: and “the - lesser, -and special dèities. 
While the Animists retain their old aboriginal. beliefs and 

- VOL. CXVI.] | m uu i 8 
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worship, they are also greatly influenced by the spirit of Hin 
duism. They number 876,250 in Baroda State. 


CIRISTIANS.. 


Considering that there are less than 8,000 Christians in the 
whole State, and that Mr. Dalal's distribution is per 10,000, 
his figures appear larger than they really are. His words 
may be given (ignoring the decimals) for what they are worth, ^ 
* Out-of every 10,000 Christians distributed in the differa 
divisions or districts of the State there are 78 Ohristi 
Amreli, 31 in-Kadi, 8,828 in Baroda, 1,006 in the Cit 
55 in Navsari. A comparison of those figures 
for the years 1891 and 1881 shows that there is an al 
of 7,946 and 7,829 respectively in Baroda, and a decrease 
all the remaining divisions among, Christians ; from whic 
fact it can be inferred that in the Baroda Division there is au 
abnormal increase, reducing thereby all other proportions. 
The reason of it- has been already assigned.” The reas 
I take it,is:that given in the words—" 7,045 souls were ta’ 
‘to the fold of Christianity, by the Missionaries during | 
famine years,” thus helping to reduce the Hindu popula 
by 513581 or nearly 25 percent. Again—' The increg 
proportions of variations among the Animistics-"and 
Christians need no further remarks ; for their variations u 
not allow comparison owing to exceptional circumstances, 
Still Mr. Dalal enters into further comparisons when | 
tells: us that the Christians are 1'26 percent. in Baroda, © 
in the City, O'04 per. cent, in Kadi, and  o'oI5 per Er 
in Navsari. It is still, it will be seen, the day of sm 
things with the Christians in the Baroda State, Whi 
decrease is the key-note of religion as of the whole populatiorí, 
Mr. Dalal is able to add—" except in Kadi, there is an 
increase among the Christians everywhere,” “Tt appears 
that the Christians have increased in all the Divisions of the 
State, except Kadi and the City, where they show a decrease 
of 24 in the former and 36 in the latter. In Amreli there is 
an increase of 47, in Navsari of 19, in Baroda of 6,733, and 
in the Cantonment of 306.” 

Taking the denominations into consideration, we find that 
only two (the Presbyterian. and the ‘ Minor’) show a decrease. 
The Irish Presbyterian Mission, the only Presbyterian one, 
some years ago, withdrew from Baroda city and opened up 
new work among the “ Jungle Tribes.” Their Mission, known- 
as the Gujarat. and Kattiawar Mission (including the J. T. 
Mission) has increased in the decade from 2,162 in 1891 to 
6,282 in 1901. Most of these live in British territory outside 
the Baroda State. 
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Again, says Mr, Dalal, there is a very large decrease in the 
anreturned,’ due to the observance by the Missionaries 
the instructions issued to them in this behalf, The rest 
mow an increase, the Anglicans of 6,897, the Methodists of 
43, the Romans of 106, the Lutherans of 7, and of one 
lapüst. The Native Christians of the whole State increased 
rom 386 to 7,543, thus showing a total íncrease.of 7,157 in 
he decade. 
On, these figures Mr. Dalal remarks—'' It has already been 
ald that this large increage is due to the efforts of the Mission- 
aries in collecting into their folds the distressed people and 
waifs of the famine. Many persons when they had no means 
of sustenance abandoned their children whom the Mission: 
aries willingly took to the orphanages -which they had founded 
iy the Cantonment and other places. "Many grown-up people 
‘also embraced Christianity on being supplied with food and 
work.” “The preponderance of Christians in rural areas 
"éan'be explained by considering that the Missionaries wére 
naturally able to make more converts among the famishing 
| villagers than among the town folks.” The largest ratio of 
 town-living Christians is found in the towns of the Baroda 
Division. The Gospel of Jesus has from the beginning 
ener itself to the poor and * heavy-laden.” 


AGE, SEX AND. CIVIL CONDITION. 


Having occupied so much space on the chapter. on religion 
and sects, that on “age, sex and civil condition" must-be 
disposed of very hurriedly. Here is a sex-note of some 
surlous interest—*' It is well known in our State and in British 
Gujarat that the.two highest classes of Nagar Brahmans, the 

». Vadnagaras and the Visnagaras, stand in diametrically opposite 
positions. The former are starved for women; and many a 
rich Vadnagara finds neither his money not his position 
Avail him in securing a consort for life; whereas among the 
Visnagaras, the father would be fortunate who is able to 
secure a husband for his daughter, yet both castes are Brahmans 
but they will not intermarry.” Mr, Dalal further adds--“ The 
defect in the number of females ‘is -not local or confined to 
-this State -or-Census alone, ‘but is found in British Gujarat 
and inall the other Divisions of the Bombay Presidency and 
in the whole of India. Madras, Central Provinces and Cochin 
form the only exceptions. This deficiency in’ the female 
“numbers has prevailed since 1872, the year in which the first 
Indian Census was taken. But in Baroda State, it has gone 
on diminishing every Census. This is mainly due to.a more 
accurate enumeration, and to. the slow removal of prejudice 
against enumerating all the female members of a house." 
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Mr. Dalal does not show how this tells on the diminishing 
numbers. of females. : O3 

Of the seasons deemed perto for the. commencement 
of married life, it is to-be observed that the stars have to be. 
consulted. - The superstitious Hindus . would never take 
such a serious step without consuiting the stars aud omens, — 
nor would, the money-seeking astrologers allow their Yajmans 
to take this important step in their children's life with 
claiming their perquisites. . : The lower castes do not wait 
for propitious months or days: " The poorer castes have uni- 
formly shown the highest ratio of females ; and the richer and 
more luxurious castes lower ones, There are more male 
births in inland districts, with a sultry climate as in Daroda 
and Kadi, and more female births in coast regions. 

* These two, a religicus obligation to have a son (putra) ahd 
the marriage of girls at a tender ‘age, form the foundatiqn 
upon which the entire fabric of Hindu life in Gujarat is buflt. 
These lead to early and unequal marriages, to polygamy, to~ 
early maternity; to a large birth-rate, and a terrible mortality 
among children and ‘child-mothers, to early decay in both 
sexes, and to a surfeit of widows. The Hindus are chain- 
bound by these tyrannical custoins, Girls are carried through 
a formal ceremony of marriage. at an infant age, and when 
as often is the case the husband is past 15 or 16, the parents 
of the husband ‘count every: day’ to hasten matters 
as much .as they can; to bring about the happy day 
of consummation, To those.who have-freely come in contact 
with Hindus belonging to many cf the Gujarati castes, it is, 
no revelation to .know that numbers of these girls mad 
from the nuptial bed to the funeral pile. [Hence the necessit 
of theage of Consent Act for. all Indià.] Nervous debility,” 
consumption, and uterine deseases create a havoc among. them. 
-It may be urged that generations of this usage and early 
training may have done something to mitigate the evil; but 
this mitigation, if at all, is of the slenderest ; for not even a 
constitution of. steel coúld stand against the ravages of this 
barbarous system, There ‘is uüódoubtedly a large birth rate 
under these circumstances ; but the children are so weak that 
they die off in numbers, mostly in the first year of existence, 
as has been abundantly téstified by thé age tables. So this 
much- -marrying and much-begetting race “does not ultimately 
profit by a permanent large population. ~ The insane desire 
of having a son leads in some cases (though: they are mucti- 
less than what woüld be expected) to polygamy, whenever. 
- this object bas remained unfulfilled, [and to useless pilgrimages 
to so-called sacred places .as to Kamakhya in Assam, with 
frightful: evils]. This désire-of having a putra naturally gets 
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hold. on a man's thoughts at the ebb of his life, and that his 
chast efforts may not meet with failure he is led-to covet a 
,lyoung wife; in some cases [indeed in almost all cases] only 
young girls are available as wives, A. veil only must be 
~drawn-on the picture of a man in the December of his days 
-espousing a girl younger than, his daughter's daughter, by a 
former marriage or two, The prohibition of widow re-tnarriage 
presents .another ghastly picture, where haply a beautiful 
we girl in her prime of lifeis denuded by force of the charms 
;hich nature had jnvested her [and with which love had 

her], and is forced to curb and control. the revolts of . 

h. To these primary.evils are added secondarly ones, 

sh, in brief, are, the principles on which works the Hindu 

_ -ge system; such are its baleful effects, and such the social 

id economic aspects of-a Hindu house in the Baroda State, as 

r as the Civil Condition figures allow us to draw our inferen- 
s? Andletit be observed that the writer is-an Indian, a lover 

ibis country (not a Christian or Musalman) -a high officer of 

vernmeut, and ‘that "Government, the Baroda State of His 

shness the Maharaja Sir Sayaji Rao III. Mr. Dalal writes 
t he believes. to be the‘truth established by the figures of 
Jensus tables before him; without fear or favour.. 

pue EDUCATION. 

The Educational Department of the Baroda State is divided 
‘into. two branches—(1) the Vernacular, under the control-of 
an officer styled Vidyadhikari, and (2) the. English branch 

uhder.:the direction of the Principal of Baroda College, .. In 
addition to. the usual supply of boys and girls’ schools, zexana 
classes. are opened for grown-up ladies who are taught tlie 
~ three R's.and:needle-work at hours when.th&y can be free 
from domestic cares.- Only women teachers are employed 
. in these classes. Schools have also been opened for the 
uAnimists and the “unclean castes.” .“In ‘the chapter on 
Religion and Castes,” says Mr. Dalal, ** are described some of 
the dark superstitious and barbarous ceremonies of these.forest 
tribes;" and the more. the shame among sécts and castes’ 
from whom better things might -be expected. "MM 

Of the .close upon two million persons in the Baroda State, 

1,781,421 are illiterate and only 171,271 ate-literate, and of these 
. only 7,214 are females. Of the Christians, 734 are literate 

and 6,957 illiterate, nearly. equally divided among the sexes. 
— The number of the illiterates is kept so. very low because of 
" the large number of orphans received from the famine. 

districts; but. im a few years matters will" undoubtedly 
. improve. l | os E 
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_ | LANGUAGE. EN 

1,773,594 Barodians use the Gujarati language; 34,769 
speak Hindustani, and 34,769 the Urdu. These two languages, 
though classed as two, are really one and the same language. 
sixty-five dialects are spoken -of as included in the, Gipsy 
language alone; and eleven in the Bhil The tables have 
given prominence to the fact that numbers actually speaking, 
. a language differ very materially. from those who are. suppog 

to speak them. Then the Engish language, as represg 
by words and expressions, is carried into all nooks anda 
wherever the whistle of the steam-engine is heard. 


INFIRMITIES. | 


2,832 suffer from the usual tabulated infirmities ; of | 

are insane, 674 are deaf-mutes, 1,649 are blind, and 27, 
lepers. Not one insane is found among the Christians ; T 
have one deaf-mute, one male and five females blind and-th« 
" male leper, Objects of charity rescued in the famina 
suppose, none of these were found in the enumeratio] 
the previous Census. 


CASTE, TRIBE, AND RACE. 


Under this heading Mr. Dalal returns to that knotty 
tion—What is Hinduism ?—and tells us that “the struc 
of Hindu. society is caste." But what of those sects whi 
have dispensed with caste altogether? He adds—* One isa 
Hindu, not so much in consequence of following .certain 
religious beliefs, as in being a member of a Hindu caste. A 
Hindu, particularly one of a higher caste, remains a Hindu so 
long as he performs certain duties by his caste and is recog- 
nised as a member of his caste ; and so soon as any default 
places him outside.the pale of the caste he is, to all intents 
and purposes, on a level, for the time being, with non-Hindus, 
'jn the eyes of his family and friends and his caste people. 
[This default may -have nothing on earth to do with religion 
or morals.] Under such circumstances, his wife and children, 
too, have to suffer with him the pains and penalties of social 
[and religious] ostracism, which are as terrible as a social penal 
code could possibly devise.” It amounts, as regards penalty, 
-to all that is included in the greater ‘excommunication of the 
middle or dark ages of Europe. 

There is a modified form of caste among those Mussalmans 
who are converts to their faith, “Though the Christians 
themselves have no castes, still converts to Christianity take a 
long time to forget caste exclusiveness among themselves." 
This is specially seen among Roman Catholics. Hindu caste 
is centred in the Brahman, who alone can “ intercede for the 
salvation of sinners living and dead.” 
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The origin of the various castes and sub-castes is ivola 
in much- mystery and embedded in countless myths—many 
of them unspeakable. Instance the origin of the Valkhilyas, 
88,128. strong. “* When Siva wished to marry Parvati (other- 

; wise called. Durga, Kali, &c.) Brahma had taken upon himself 
the task of officiating as priest at the marriage ceremony. 
Sand was sprinkled over the ground, and on it the altar for 
jerforming the fire sacrifice was. erected, While performing 

~ :eremony Brahma became curious to see the bride's face. 
gain his end clandestinely, he made the fuel to smoke. | 
“smoke compelled the bride and the bridegroom to close 
eyes ; seizing this opportunity Brahma lifted the bride’s 
and saw her face, when her unparalleled beauty and charms 
lexcited his, passion that he was powerless to resist it; and 
2 sand became wet, Each particle of this sand was then 
pned into a Brahman by Siva, These 88,128 Brahmans, so 
ES are known as Valhhilya, because of their creation from 
lés of valuha (sand).” Mr. Dalal is responsible to us - 
ke story ; and one is tempted to ask are these Brahmans 


y Modh Brahmans are traced to an origin scarcely 
respectable. I again quote Mr. Dalal,—' While living 
iOdhera, the Modhs [Brahmans] used to "keep a number of 
wows, which they were in the habit of sending to the jungles 
for grazing under the care of illiterate Brahmans in the town. 
Brahman maidens and widows used to carry their noon-day 
.meals there as the youths had to stay there the whole day. 
From this practice matches were formed and illegal connec- 
tions were the result. When this became known to the Brah- 
anans they were enraged; but as it concerned the whole com- 
"unity, they built a new village on the pasture land and 
compelled those erring youths and maidens to settle there as 
a distinct. community." This was the origin of the Dhinoja 
Modk Brahmans: 

The Vapada: Brahmans, issüed not from the head of Brahma, 
but from the brain or mental powers of.a rishi or sage called 
Vadava, in acknowledgmient, by -the gods, of his severe aus- 
terities, . 

The Disawal Brahmans: “ Brahma created 18,000 dirais 
from kusha grass and married them to 18,000 heavenly 
nymphs and. settled the pairs” at Deesa, hence their name. 

y, The nymphs, however, jilted the Brahmans, and “ the goddess” 
“supplied them with girls kidnapped from other castes. 
" The ZAatias, a well-known caste in Western India, claim to 
- be descended from, Krishna. In the great war (see above) 
all his. 180,000 sons with their families were destroyed save 
one, a great grandson ; two. brothers descended from hir. 
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propitiated the aes so greatly: by ores to. burn their 
I that she said‘that: they would be known. to. the world 

‘Bhathias” (from Bliatbi).furnace,.and .would flourish ‘and 
prosper when théy would migrate to Cutch and Kathiawar. . .. 

The: 4garval Vanas tel how. their ancestor, 'Valabha, had 
a sọn by name Agra who married a serpent ‘maid. He so 
much pleased the goddess. Laksmi by his severe penances that 
he became wealtliy and powerful; He then built a city named 
` Ágranagar, the modern Apra. : He and his descendants wg 
thenceforward known as: Agarval -Vanias. To show,t 
relationship ‘with the serpents, they still. call them their "a: 
(maternal. uncle). 

Modh, Vanias. “After. the. creation of the Modh Builds 
Brahma sent for amadhenu, the celestial cow, and ordere, 
her to create: 36,000 pious Vaishyas.' The cow struck he 
front hoof-against the earth and made a hole. therein. - From 
this hole 36, ooo Vaishayas. issued and. were therefore. styl 
Gobhug Vanias. 

Sharola, Van£as.:. Brahma felt | anxious about: the livelit 
of the Valkhilya Brahmans and. so struck his feet against 
earth. The dust :that. flew by so doing gave birth to 3 
Sat Sudras.. They were.ordered by. “Brahma to support 
Jharola Brahmans:and were thenceforward known as Shan 
Vanias. o ! 

. Of the Kadva Kunbis, it is sald, that when Siva performed 
. austerities on Mount. Kailasa, his spouse, to beguile the tedium 
of solitude, created fifty-two males and females.from the 
oe on: her waist. .Siva was .so pleased that he 

allowed these beings to.descend to the plains and settle there 
fae the name:of Kadvas (from hed: waist); and gave them. 
kana (grain) and.d (seed); Hence they also.called Kunbis. 

A story is told of the Qds caste which: deserves to be re- 
produced. “Among them there was at oue time a beautiful 
Oden (female Od) to whom the king made improper. overtureg. 
This ‘enraged. her so much that.she pronounced a curse upon 
the king, and theri committed suicide to escape: dishonour.- 

. The. /zgari-Patar is that caste the members of which live 
upon the edrnings of ‘some of their female relatives who have 
be taken themselves.to the profession: of singing and dancing. 

The occupatiou of the Bands is also'dancing, singing and 
dancing, Their rame comes from Bhand to jest. . Their jests 
and songs derive their. piquaucy from being extremely coarse, 
vulgar and indecent. The word is à bye-word forany one 
who is shameless in word or.deed. There are Musalmans às 
. Well as Hindu. Bands. 

‘The last caste is that. of Hijadas or Pavaiyas nue) 
made so nnder the invocation of. the goddess, who had ordered 


- 
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e first to be uüsexed. These people wear long hair, make 
eir face smooth in imitation of the female face, dress them- 
lves as females, and imitate all the blandishments and ways 
f speech of women, sing songs in honour of the goddess .and 


ve on alms, ‘which, failing blandishments, they extort from - 


e unwilling by abuse, exposing themselves and thus ainoy- 


+ 


pg people. The practise of castration was made criminal . 


as it is in the Indian Penal Code) by. H. Hi the present 
"harajah iù 1880, till which time it:prévailed: openly -in the 
for Baroda and at the«temple of Sri-Bechraji, ~ 
ll these castes, be it obseved, belong to the ca; “Then 
ows an account of the-“ unclean castes,” with which I shall 


jmeddle), nor with Mr. Dalal’s “summary,” and two lists,- 
first containing the names of 227 castes, the first eighty- 


n of which are’ Brahmans; and the rést different. Sudra 
es. ' The other list is one of precedence among the dif- 
ənt castes in the Baroda State.- lu this list there are 
^r names of Brahman castes and twenty-seven Vania 
2s ; of the Brahman castes as many as twenty-three castes 
their daughters as wives, and one other Brahman caste 
ve “money presents for their daughters ;” seven Brahman 
s re-marry their widows or allow their re-marriage. Of 
Jania castes seven Brahman castes re-tnarry their widows, 
Fourteen Vania castes marry their daüghters after they arrive 
at the age -prescribed in the Shastras, One Vania caste is 
monogamous: aud its mefnbers are married in the Brahma 
form ; another caste use the Prajupaty form of marriage ; two 
others cannot show what form of marriage prevails among 
them; and yet another “ have no fixed age for marriage at 
$n" « Divorce, as a general rule, is allowed | among all 
castes that permit "widow, re-marriage.” The other castes 
do not recognise divorce. “In the higher classes no divorce 
is-allowed except for some very cogent reasons, such as mis- 
>onduct on the part of the wife and cruelty ón the part of the 
ausband." 


TUNE 


Mr. Dalal has very valuable paragraphs om the Ani- 
mists, but they are too many and too long for rmiy present 
paper. Still I may be allowed to cull a few facts and remarks, 
And first it is well to remember that these Animists were in 
India before the Aryan immigration, The Aryans were at 
first foreigners in. India, and these Animists, the only natives, 
who very naturally did not receive the strángers very kindly ; 
hey were in return pelted with such abusive names as Dasyas, 
Rakshasas, Pishachas, monkeys-—wotds indicating dread mixed 
vith contempt. In the last of these words there are signs of a 
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policy or reconciliation. As a step to that end they borrowed 
the worship of some of the tribal deities of these foresters and 
assigned. them -a place in their pantheon, This policy of the 
ancestors of the modern Hindus has changed the aspect of their 
Vedic religion by importing into it the worship of goddesses, 
etc., to such a decree that, as said before, the lowest form of 
moderh Hinduism differs now. ‘very littie from Animism 
Most Sanskrit scholars and ethnologists are now agreed ay 
Durga, Kali, Siva, etc., are all aboriginal deities borrowed fud 
Animists or Anáryás as they are called. They’ make u 

the mantras or spells. very freely to propitiate their'local dei: 

. In the Baroda State, the Forest Tribes comprise six um 
races or tribes, nine per, cent; of the total population, equal 
-three-fourths of the Brahmans and Kshatriyas taken toge 
The Gamits alone number 38,000, and the Bhils over 3 

the Dublas 28,000 and Chodhras 23,000. A 


OCCUPATIONS. 


: My extracts from this chapter and remarks on it mud. T 
most meagre, It goes without saying that not only the po 

of Patan, but almost all Indian pottery is wanting. in 

and durability, and is therefore not much in demand.. 
Hindu religion, which forbids the same earthen ware vesser 
be twice used ata meal, is responsible for this. Most of tne 
pottery used in.India is coarse and unglazed. “ The ware 
turned out by Patan potters is however glazed by a special 
process; but beyond forming articles for the drawing-room, 
they have no ordinary use for, the people and therefore com- 
mand no market.” 

Aerated waters and sherbat, which have taken sucha 
general and strong hold on Bengalis, support but a very small 
number of Barodians, probably '* because’ the people are too 
poor to afford. that. luxury and also became’ the orthodox 
object to such drinks.” . 

“The entry under the head of opium factory is due to the 
State exercising the right of manufacturing opium in its 
own: depót." 

Among religious occupations comes that of makie and 
selling bangles, because: it is .a religious ordinance that 
married females should never remain without their churzs 
(bracelets) on their arms. 

. Without. counting the.bangle-workers, -Religion supports 
37,916 persons, of whom the actual workers are 14,704 males 
and 3,536 females ; the dependants. are 19,676. . Education 
supports 5,384 persons, of whom the actual workers are 2,373 
males and 204 females ; the dependants are 2,807. Literature 
supports 1,080 persons, of whom. the actual workers are 499 
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males and 59 females, and the dependants 522. Law supports 
1,487 persons, of whom the actual workers are 485 males 
and one female, and the dependants-1,001. Medicine supports 
- 2,243, of whom the actual workers are 767 males and 132 
females, the dependants r,344.' Pictorial art supports 985 
persons, of whom 425 are males and 93 females. Music and 
dancing support -2,699 persons, of whom 1,029. males and 
J I5 females are actual workers. 
‘Astrology and horoscope-making i is earned on by 700 males. 
] 98. females for the support. of 1,485 persons. These men. 
known to the natives .of the province as joshis or bhogal, 
iias; The latter isa sort of nickname from the fact . of. 
eof them keeping in their turban a long roll of a paper: 
nac, They are not so learned. as the joshis, and there- 
flourish more in villages than in-towns, All the Hindus 
Jains without. exception consult the astrologérs on occa- 
ns of marriages. Horoscopes are always ordered to be 
by all classes of the people, to be tonsulted when ever 
è is any auspicious occasion. or any: illness or calamity in 
amily. On every occasion of consultation the joshis are. 
either in corn or in money; on auspicious occasions they 
aid more handsomely than on other occasions." 
| Dne hundred and twenty-seven females are prostitutes and 
Support 156 persons; 58 males and three females work -as 
procurers or pimps, and support 65 persons.. Nine males are 
returned as receivers of. stolen property. They support twenty 
persons. | 
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AnT, VIL—PHILIP DE BRITO, 
A PORTUGUESE ADVENTURER IN BURMA, 


HEN Portugal held the proud distinction of being the 
firsb maritime power in the world; when the riches 

of the East flowed into and flooded the Lisbon markets, not 
a few of her adventurous sons set sail from her shores 
pursuit of new discoveries. Gay blddes were they all, rea 
to receive and return hard knocks. Some few, ruled as kin 
Of the deeds of some, there are records, handing down tl 
names to posterity; but, history is silent as to the major 
Nevertheless, they are not forgotten and their memories 
kept alive—not by the subtlety of a Hume or the diffu 
eloquence of a Gibbon eae) d tradition, and their fame tin. 
by time. 

Ido not remember ever to have reaped such a plent 
harvest of reverie, as on my first visit to Syrium—to the rt 
of the Roman Catholic Cathedral there. The sacred edificd 
now roofless, and into the crevices of the walls, pane 
forced their way and are gradually wrenching asunder 
damaged masonry, helping time to complete its work of uttew 
destruction. 

But, I thought of the days when these, now crumbling walls 
echoed to the sounds of glorious music. How on this floor, 
knelt the Portuguese warriors, while at tbe Altar, brilliant with. 
candle light, a priest of God offered the most sacred and awful 
of mysteries, 

And now? Allis desolation, Even the graves of the brave 
warriors are forgotten. The Syrium of to-day is a small village 
situated some four or five miles down the Rangoon river. At 
one time it held the proud position that Rangoon now boasts 
of. In those early days it was a most important centre df 
commerce, and three European Companies of traders had their 
factories and agents at Syrium. It was also the capital of a 
kingdom ruled over by a white man—a Portuguese adventurer 
named Philip De Brito. 

Very little that is authentic is known of this De Brito. 
That be was in theemploy of the king of Arracan ; that he 
lived and ruled at Syrium as king, and built there a Church— 
these are facts. What further is known of him is tradition; 
much of it unreliable, but a good part, true, Handed down 
from father to son comes the story of the marvellous adventures 
of this Portuguese free lance; his fame, frequently retouched 
by the finger of time, has gained perhaps more than it has lost. 
The manner of his coming to Burma is not. known, even inspir- 
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ed tradition on this point is silent ; but, as to his meeting with 
the king of Árracan, she says : | 

* He came as a warrior, all clothed inj armour and with but 

few followers. The king of Arracan, seeing him, was struck 

with his god-like appearance, and enquired who he was. But 

the’ man spake a strange tongue and none could understand 

him. ‘He must be a holy man,’ said the. king, and he com- 

~manded that the strange man be taken to a- H’ poong Kyaung 

+he most fitting abode for such as he. 

n a, little while, the king, being occupied in wars with his 

ibours, forgot all about the stranger, but in the meantime 

man, with the beautiful countenance, bad learned to speak 

anderstand the- Burmesé language and he demanded an 

nce of the king. Now, at this time, because of a great 

y, the, people were holiday making, and. the king had 

ered all the famous athletes throughout his provinces, to 

form before his subjects. There was therefore a great gather- 

when the stranger accompanied by another, his inferior in 

, was presented to the king. How the people stared at him 

onder, the men silently admiring. his strength; the women 

n their acclamations of his beauty. ; ; but the stranger was 

ved either by the profound silence of the men or the loud 

. 3lations.of the women, With measured steps he marched 

uirect to where sat the king, and as he walked, the c! anging of 
his armour sounded like distant thunder. For a brief space, 
the king looked at bim, as much enchanted with his person as 
his people. At length he asked the stranger who he was and 
his business, and the man replied : 

“c Sire, I am of a nation far beyond the seas, is my land 

every man is a warrior, the sword ever at his side: "Therefore, 
© king! my nation for the time being at peace with other 
nations, and my sword growing rusty in its. scabbard, I and a 
few followers, have come to thee,to offer our services.' 
. °“ Now, the king thought the man was lying, and answered 
him: 'O braggart! We, too, are a nation of warriors, and 
did we but know the way. to your country, would surely swallow 
it up that you be.no more a nation.’ 

“ At that the stranger grew exceedingly angry.” 

“(By St. Thome!’ he. cried, ‘How! Call me braggart? 
Have a try, you or twenty of your men and singly will I do 
battle with you or them.’ . 

=n “The king smiled cunningly. He thought this a fine oppor- 
tunity to prove the stranger a brageart. 

^ * So beit; said he. ‘We always like to humour our guests, 
Twenty of my warriors will do battle with you.’ 

..:*'The warrior’s horse was brought by one of his followers. 
It. was a.noble animal and pranced and tossed its head. declar- 
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ing its eagerness for the coming battle; and the man, De Brito, 
although clothed in heavy armour, sprang lightly into the 
saddle and called to the king to bring forth his men. "The 
Burmese soldiers came forth, laughing, for it appeared ridicu- 
lous to them that they, twenty in number, should do battle with 
one: man. The. spectators were moved further back not to 
impede the movements of the combatants. : The women, pitying | 
the stranger, cried: ‘ Amdié! Amále /' but he sat unmovec `>- 
his warhorse. . - 
* At a signal from the king, the drums beat the ch: 
The Burmese soldiers leaped into the air, shouting and mai 
a great noise to .intimidate the warrior, but he rushed to 
them, anxious as they to join battle.. * By St. Thome! 
St. Thome !' was his battle cry which sounded loud abov 
roar -of his opponent's voices. He charged into the cen 
the men, and then there was such fighting as was never wit! 
ed before. He clave men in halves. He smote off their hea 
and with such force that one rolled to the feet of the | 
Seeing that his war horse was helping him much, the Bur 
soldiers slew the noble animal, and down came the warrior, 
with a shock that made the ground tremble. But, he w 
his feet quickly and proved he was master of his sword ev 
foot.. Round and round he swung, his sword making a gr« 
circle, within the radius of which no life was safe, and when- the" 
soldiers held back, he rushed at them, cutting them down like 
paddy, at harvest time, . | 
= **It is- enough, said the king when the remnant of his 
warriors had run to hide themselves. ‘Thou hast conquered 
and’ art no braggart. We recall the appellation. Where are 
our soldiers? The bravest died nobly; the cowards will be, 
found hiding under the Zoongies of their wives. Take theni 
forth, for they must die, and at the hands of the executioner.’ ” 
No doubt, time, and oft .repetition, has added to the 
martial splendour of the Portuguese adventurer. It must al$o 
be remembered, that compared . with the standard of Burmese 
courage, an ordinary act of daring would be considered by them 
a fit theme for song and praise ; for the Burmese, as a rule, fight 
from behind cover, refusing to meet an enemy face to face. 
A Burman to satisfy some paltry revenge, stabs his enemy from 
behind. 
Tradition goes on to say that De Brito was made a 
General. l Ea C 
At this time, the kings of Ava, Pegu and Toungoo were 
warring among themselves, and taking advantage of these dis- 
agreements, the king of Arracan sent De Brito with an Army 
to capture .Syrium ; and with the' aid ofhis friend Salvado 
. Lebeira, De Brito successfully accomplished -his task,’ The 
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Portuguese. adventurer, however, was ambitious. He saw how 
easily the people could be subdued and determined to conquer a 
part, at least, of Burma, for himself. The opportunity. soon 
presented itself. The king of Árracan appointed De Brito 
his ageut at Syrium, and De Brito first built a. Custom's-house, 

and then a fort to protect—so he said—the king's revenues, 
whereas the fort was built with the intent to protect himself 
against the attacks of tbe king, for De Brito had plotted with 
` friend Lebeira to make Syrium an independent kingdom. 
rder not, prematurely „to rouse a suspicion of his intentions, 
rito at first built only:a small fert, and. then gradually 
othened and enlarged it, while Lebeira drilled the soldiers, 
vhen the fort was strong enough, and the soldiers had 
taught how to fight after the manner of European troops, 
3rito raised his standard and proclaimed himself king.of 

m. 

On receipt of the news of the proclamation, the king of 
jcan was. justly incensed because of the traitorous conduct 
he Portuguese adventurer, and sent a large army to 
tise him ; but De Brito's little band of trained soldiers was 
t a match for the Arracanese hordes, and defeated them 
reat slaughter. 

inis initial success, fired De Brito's aubifion to extend 
his conquests. He, however, recognised the impracticability 
of such an undertaking with the material at his disposal. His 
soldiers--compared with the soldiers of the king—were efficient, 
and their confidence in their leader strengthened by the recent 
victory. They were therefore quite a match for the Arracanese . 
troops ; bat—the king had many armies. As- one was van- 
quished, another was quickly ready to take its place, whereas, 
‘gach fresh encounter would diminish De Brito's men, he having 
no reserve to fall back on. De Brito, therefore, determined 
to seek help from his countrymen in Portugal, and with this 
intention, set sail for Goa, the capital of the Portuguse posses- 
sions in India, leaving his friend, Lebeira, to govern Syrium 
during his’ absence. 

‘De Brito had no intention of surrendering Syrium to the 
Pario ued Government, for the miserable stipend of 200,000 
reis a.year," the salary, paid to most of the Governors, was 
not to his liking. His proposal was that ships and men should 
be given him, and in exchange he promised to remit either to 
Goa or Pcrtugal a percentage of his revenues. The king of 











* 200,000 reis looks a large amount on paper. Let us, however, see what 
is its équivalent i in English "money 1000 reis=about $0-4-6, o, 200,000 
reis--$45 a year or about Rs. 56 a month. Of course, in those days, the 
buying capacity ,of the reis was greater than now, but even then, no one 
W rould think the salary a princely one, 
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Portugal agreed to De Brito’s conditions, The adventurer was 
not prepared for so ready an acceptance. He had his doubts. 
He was inclined to think that as soon as he had made his 
kingdom secure, the Home Government would demand 
Burma for the Crown, but he asked for no further explana- 
tions. He had six ships and men, and with these he set sail 
for his kingdom, without any further delay, for the absence 
of news for six long months had created anxiety in his mind. 
as to how Lebeira was administering his estate. That Lebe 
was loyal, De Brito had no doubtss and Lebeira was pro 
his loyalty, holding out as he was against the fierce att 
of the united armies of the kings of Arracan and I 
Months passed, and starvation was staring the small gar, 
in the face, when—six magnificent Portuguese ships saile 
the river. De Brito lost no time. He fell upon the £ 
and defeated them with great slaughter. | 

De Brito, equipped as he now was, determined to follow 
his beaten enemy.: He invaded Pegu, and town after 
fell to him, and the king of Pegu fled. After a short 
De Brito advanced against his old master, the king of Arr 
and in a great battle completely defeated him and toq 
son prisoner. The date of this battle and the capture ol 
king’s son is given as A.D. 1604. The king sued for peac 
De Brito was proclaimed king of Pegu, and the king’s son 
was returned to his people on the payment of a ransom of 


50,000 crowns. 
There was peace, now, and De Brito built him a church at 


_' Syrium, also a palace for himself and his. wives (Burmese 


women), But his restless spirit ill brooked a life of ease, and 
it soon led him into mischief. On some pretence, he inter 
fered with the kingdom of Toungoo, which was tributary t 
the kingdom of Ava, ‘whose ruler Matha-Dama, was the most 
powerful in Burma, 

In 1612, therefore, the kings of Ava and Toungoo investéd 
Syrium both by land and sea. For months De Brito held out, 
‘on several occasions sallying forth and defeating the Burmese ; 
but, one night, a treacherous hand opened the gates, The 
Burmese hosts rushed in and Syrium was taken. De Brito 
fell alive into the hands of his enemies, who in their revenge 
prepared for him a horrible death. In front of his palace he 
was impaled alive, and there he lingered for two days, suffering 
great agony. e 

Of the remaining Portuguese prisoners, some were executed 
(Lebeira among them) and others were transported to different 
parts of the Empire.’ Descendants of these Portuguese are 
still to be traced in Northern Burma. Their religion is a 
mixture of Christianity and Buddhism. The religion of their | 
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fathers having readily coalesced with the doctrines of Buddha, 
For over a hundred years these captives had no spiritual 
adviser, and when in 1719 a Missionary of the. Barnabite 
Mission was sent.to them, he found very few even who knew 
anything of the Portuguese language. The captives had 
intermarried and their children no longer looked to Portugal 
for help. “They were Burmese they said, and SIGISRIDDSH both 
-P^ddha and Christ. 
RH speaks of De Brito as the first European io visit 
.No date is given*as to when he landed, but from the 
fhis great battle with the king of Arrakan, one is able 
‘e "definitely that European connection with Burma had 
early a hundred years previous. It was in 1519 that 
otuguese concluded 'a treaty with the king of Pegu. 
ds the close of the century the Dutch obtained posses- 
f the Island of Negrais, and then, shortly after the 
‘ure and death of De Brito, the English East Ingia Company 
ageuts and factories at Syrium. 
pout the middle of the 17th century all the Europeans: in 
, were expelled. The Dutch and the Portuguese. never 
3d; the French, only for a short while, but the English 
„again and stayed. After a. time, Syrium was deserted 
Sangoon, and now, beyond the ruins of a church, a few 
tus and the foundations "of some buildings, notbing. now 
remains to tell of Syrium's ancient.glory. > 
It was in 1755 that Syrium was destroyed. The Talaing 
kingdom of, Pegu, overthrew Ava, and after a few years of 
supremacy, the Talaings were overcome by.a prince named” 
Alompra who succeeded in uniting his countrymen and ruled 
supreme- throughout Burma. -To celebrate-his conquest of the 
eee BIRDS i dd Syrium and built Rangoon, 
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ART. VHI—THE ARABS AND' THE ALLEGED BURN- 
ING OF "THE ‘ALEXANDRIAN LIBRARY.* ` 

EN |. ^  ' BY DR. KREHL. | | 

_... (Lvanslated from the-German by G. K. Navimány 

Ta Arabs are still under the heavy suspicion, that if -7 

A: -they'who burnt, in 642 A;D. at'the time of the cor 

of Alexandria, the:Museum, and ‘the "Library in conn 

with it, which was:there. The account on which the sus 

is based, apparently with the ‘most complete and just 

warrant, is to be met with in very important Arab a 

like Abdsal-Latiff, Makiizi$, Haji "Khalifa] and 

all -historical authorities of the first rank, whose 

offer us so much important and material amount of int 

ation on the 'history, and the «state of culture in the lam 

of Islam, that we feel easily tempted to give them full cred-—™ 

‘with reference to this episode which has been handed 

to us. But when: we take -into consideration the ati 

of hostility which Islam, especially ‘in the first years 

appearance, assumed against all ‘other religions and & | 

developments, all scepticism on‘the authenticity of the accoa 

‘in question appears untenable. ''Haji Khalifa himself reports, 

that the Arabs in the opening ‘stage of Islam cultivated no 

other science but the study of their own tongue, and. the 

Koran, and the:legal ordinances therein embodied, as well as 

medicine, the ‘last being a science in no way prejudicial to 

their faith. ` | i 


* Transactions of the Fourth International Congress of Orientalists, 

T The translator is responsible for the foot-notes. 

: $ Abdul: Latif did for Egypt, though not so thoroughly or critically what Al 
Biruni achieved for India in the tenth century. His best-known work is translated 
by 8 de Saey, Relation de I Egypte. . 
§ Abul Abbas Ahmed bin Ali bin Abdal Kadir bin Muhammad al Husaini 
Takiaddin al-Makrizi, to give him his full name, was born at Cairo in 1364, and was 
brought up by his grandfather in the Hanafite doctrine, which, after a course of 
-study, he gave up in favour of the Shafi school, became a violent opponent of his 
quandom fellow believers, and even betrayed Zahirite learnings. The following 
year he performed the pilgrimage, and after occupying other posts. was appointed 
muhtasib or prefect of the market police, and was by turns preacher in the mosque 
of Amr-ibn-al-As and at the Madresa of Sultan Hasan. He was, sometime 
.proféssor at the great Colleges of Ashrafiya and Ikbaliya. Latterly he retired 
tnto private life. devoting himself to literary pursuits. In 1430 he set out once 
more on the pilgrimage. this time with.his family, returning to t airo Jn 1435y 
After a prolonged illness he died on the 27th Ramadhan 845 A. H, or February 
9th, 1442 For along list of his works ezZe Brockelmann, Gesch-d-Arab. Lit, 
n, 39. 

| á Haji Khalifa, an officer in the bureau of the War Minister at Stambul (1658), 
wrote on political history and geography in Turkish, but his great bibliography of j 
the whole Islamic literature is in Arabic. | 
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They kept! aldof' from all the other sciences with rigid deci- 
siveness, for‘ thus only they’ believed they could keep their 
creed-arid-dogma of: Islam uncontaminated by alien or inju- 
rious influence. They appreliended’that the more profoundly 
they occupied themselves: with other’ branches of knowledge 
they drew tlie nearer to’ the: peril’ cf this: young faith being 
weakened. And Haji Khalifa expressly sets forth that.they 
carried their zeal’so far, that*they consigned to flames. all 

books’ net written in the Arabic language, which they came 
ss; in the countries: they conquered*: This account of the 
nning of ‘Islam’ might emanate from: a very. posterior 
bd, Haji Khalifa\-died: in^ 1658; still we must say: that it 
its” a: perfectly’tri#é' and- correct delineation.of the limited 
> of the horizon’ of the: then "Árabs-—a: circumscribed hori: 
hich did not extend beyond mere fanaticism.. TIS 
nerever the Arabs: went beyond the bounds of their country, 
y met all alien civilisation with the same war ‘of: annihila- 
" their bigotry: being’ chiefly. directed: against. religious 
iomena, and they strove to: carry. out the duty enjoined 
^ Koran to: disseminate. the religion: of:their prophet, to 
ide all the obstacles-in the way to-its spread, and by its 
„gation; to-fulfil:the’ mission imposed upon them, namely, 
ake: Islam’ the common property ‘of-all mankind, with 
—.. 4J&' means? possible ‘at their. command, This religion is, 
according to the view. of the Koran; preordained not to remain 
only:within the confines: of the Arab people “the best nation 
on the face of the.eartb;" but to become a world-religion, and 
every Muslim is- stringently bound’ to fight against all .who 
oppose the divine-will, as révealed in the Koran. Universal 
“war and annihilation: were: appointed for all who.would not 
‘yield'adherence'to their: confession of faith, “ There is no God 
save Allah'and Muhammad is the prophet of Allah.” 

But the practice of every-day life. was not: so severe or 
urrcompromising as the theory, Perusing the historical works 
bearing on the period, furnished us by the account of the 
subjugation: of Syria, Persia and Egypt, we learn that the 
payment of the poll-tax delivered the non-Moslem from death 
or perpetual slavery, and-that Jews and Christians.in particular 
being:the possessors of “ Written revelation" were everywhere 
treated with comparative leniency and were certainly better 
off than the followers of other creeds. | . 

— The first fiery. passion. gradually cooled down, and the in- 
telligence inherent in the Semites;as-also the nobler instincts 
of humanity, conduced, eventually, to a sort of compromise 
between the scrupulous fulfilment of the written law and the 
laxet.practice. This.process repeated itself. in-all the countries 


* 
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which the. Arabs reduced to subjection, and whether the law 
was to be carried out in all its severity, or the inhabitants of 
the newly-acquired territory were to be treated with mildness, 
depended upon the - instructions ‘which the individual generals. 
received from their Commanders, Again a variety of influences 
naturally affected the judgment of the successors. of Muham- 
mad,- 

‘The sentimental Abu Bakr was fundamentally of a dif- 
ferent temperament, from that of his successor, the act 
energetic, and in every way reckless Omar. One can sca 
imagine a more iron-resolution, a greater severity against 
a more disinterested impartiality, than Omar’s, whom we, 
reckon the real founder of the secular empire of Islam. 
ready during the life-time of the prophet Muhammad, h 
tinguished himself by his personal intrepidity, as well : 
strict discipline imposed upon the companions in arms pi 
under him, in every battle in which be took part, at Bedr, . 
Ohod, at Khaibar, and when in the August of 1634, at the drat 
of’ Abu Bekr, who himself nominated him his successo 
came to the throne, the first thing that he undertook w:’ 
expel the Christians from Nejran and the Jews from Kh 
for Mahammed had expressed the wish, on his death-bed; 
in Arabia two religions sbould not flourish side by side. 
desired; in other words, that the country whose people were th. 
first objects of his prophetic mission should be kept pure and un- 
defiled by external influences. It was accordingly one of the 
first obligations of his immediate successors, to carry out this 
last wish of their expiring apostle. Abu Bekr, however, could 
not bring himself to execute the behest. owing to political 
exigencies. Omar, on the contrary, employed the first period- 
of his reign to resume what Abu Bekr’s procrastination ha 
delayed solong. Christians and Jews were, allof a sudden, 
driven out from their residences in Central Arabia, and so the 
wish of the prophet was at last fulfilled, ° 

If Omar was at first filled with a most virulent hatred 
against the new doctrine introduced by Muhammad. a hatred 
which was so violent that he had already resolved to assassinate 
the prophet, this sime passion, when he became a convert to 
Islam, as if by a miracle, was turned in the opposite direction 
and he became, from-a terrible foe, a pillar of Islam*, duly ap- 
preciated by the discerning prophet. Till the end of ‘his days. 
Omar kept up this ardent zeal for his creed. He subjugated. 
himself to the severest self-denials, and imposed upon him- 








» Omar’ s conversion was brought about by the language of the Koran which 
has ever since been consideréd the model of excellence (though on scanty grounds) 
see Grimme’s MONET i, 35 5 ; and, for the asthetic estimation of the Koran, 


ibid 1,23 seq. ^d 
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self -hard obligations, eschewing all sensual pleasures :—with 
equal -decision and strength of mind he conducted himself 
towards all.those with whom. he came in contact. His 
commands were to be implicitly and -unconditionally obeyed, 
(though the moment he was convinced. of his error, on the 
authority of the Koran he was the first to acknowledge it). 
" ma character imbued with such qualities we can, with 

tice, expect a, deed suchas the burning of the library of 

"andria. Ifthe religion of the prophet to whom he had 

n allegiance in.life and death was the sole verity, to 

iowledge and disseminate which he considered it his duty, 
the destruction ofall influences detrimental to Islam must 
been to him a sacred obligation, and a collection of writ 
which taught nothing of this religion, must have appeared 

is mind a dangerons accumulation of pernicious forces, We 
sompelled then to believe that he must have taken pains 
aemolish them. 

Thus all the circumstances concur to lend countenance to 
sport transmitted to us by, the Arab historiographers. 
ret these reports are in the last degree unconvincing, and 
we come to scrutinize them'closely they stand shorn of 
thenticity and probability. 

xuw let us consider the texts of these: reports. The most 

..austive account of all, is the one by Abul Faraj in his. 
History of Dynasties (p. 114), It runs. thus:— About this 
time (642 A.D.) flourished, among the Moslims, one Johannes, 
whom we call the grammarian, an inhabitant of Alexandria. 
He lived in the times when Amr-ibn-al-Asi captured , Alexsnd- 
ra, He went to the latter, and Amr, who knew well what 
-degree of knowledge he had attained, treated him with great 
respect, listening to his philosophical. discourses to which 
the Arabs were so little accustomed, and which aroused 
astonishment and admiration.: But Amr himself was a man of 
understanding, speedy resolve and clear notions, so that he 
attached himself to him and always kept him about him.” One 
day Johannes told him :—“ You have put. under seal all the 
things that were to be found in the treasuries of Alexandria. 
Now as to whatever thereof may beof use to you I have no . 
objection. against the same, but as regards what can be of no 
utility to you that you must allow us to possess" Amr 
demanded: “ What is it that can be of use to you?” Johannes 
replied, * The philosophical books which are in the Imperial 
Treasury." “ They are not under my control," rejoined Amr,— 

* until I get permission from the Commander of the Faithful, 
Omar-ibn-al-Khattab, I can issue no- orders touching these," 
and thereopon he wrote to Omar advising him of what Johan- 
nes had said. Then Omar sent the following brief i 


` 
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“ As regards the books of which-you speak, they’ contain either 
what is in conformity: with the book of God (that is the: Koran); 
and in that case.the book of God’ is all-sufficient and’ we need 
not, these ; or they’ contain what is contrary to the book 
of God, and in the latter case too we do not want them. 
Order then that they be destroyed.” Amr-ibn-al-Asi’ accord- 
ingly had the books distributed among the baths of Alexandri 
in order to: heat the same therewith and so they were com 
sumed by. fire in half a year. : 

This is, as we'said, the most exhaustive account which 
been vouchsafed' to: us, about the: supposed fact, and whi 
besides, refers, not to the books of the Alexandrian Library, ' 
only to the volumes preserved in the'royal archives, Nev 
theless it has always been considered as a notice of tlie burn 
of the Alexandrian Library attached to its Museum. 

The narrative emanates; let’ it be: particularly noted, fr 
a Christian Syrian author who wrote in the Syriac or Arabic 
an author who lived.in the middle of’ the thirteenth cent^ — 
and by:consequence some 600 years subsequent to the e 
which he relates; But.we have very full accounts of the ta 
of Alexandria; after a protracted seige, by Amr-ibn-al-Asi, 
General of Omar, from the -pen of very old gud 
Beladhuri* Ibn-abd-al-Haltam: and others. These accoun 
partly go into minute: details giving the: number of the baths," 
the gardens; etc, in the'city, recounting in particular the acts 
of Omar; after he:acquired possession of Alexandria ; describing 
the amount: of the: poll-tax:he imposed upon the Copts and’ thé 
Jews,: etc, and yet observing’a perfect silence-over the alleged 
fact communicated to us by Abul-Faraj. > 

Now this is extremely surprising; That an episode of such* 
moment, as it could’ not but have been to the whole: educated” 
world at the time, under any' circumstances, should be passed. 
over in: perfect silence, is in itself- barely credible. From the 
view point of the orthodox Moslims, the instructions of Omat, 
and the.putting into effect of the same by his General Amr, 
must have been no doubt an act: worthy of fame, of which it 
was.impossible they could'have omitted all mention. But the 
order reported to us by Abul-Faraj by: no means coincides with 





* Beladhuri lived as a companion at the Court of the Khalifs Mutawakkil 
and Mustain. He was entrusted with the education of Abdullah (son of Khalif- 
' al Muataz), the unfortunate royal author, He died in consequence of an excez- 

sive dose of beladhor azropa delladona, which is to this day considered a means 
for strengthening the memory in the popular pharmacopia of Morocoo (Moulieras, 
Le Maroc inconnu ii, 309). " Like most of the best writers in Arabic, it may be, paren- 
thetically, noted he came of Persian parentage and died in 892; None of his 
translations of Persian or probably Pahlaric works has come down to us, though: 
He dri mentions a metrical Ahd Ardeshir of the reign of King Ardeshir the 

assanide. . fu : 
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what we know from the “oldest Arab historians about the 
measures Omar adopted in respect of the Egyptians. 

The.siege of the city lasted full fourteen months, and the garri- 
son held out so long. because the city was open along the sea- 
coast, and the Greeks were constantly supplied, from that side, 
with succourin men, provisions, etc. It has been expressly 
„related that the rich and the powerful turned to account this 

nportunity to convey their effects and property to places of 

ity, that most ofthem emigrated, and that the remnant 

no longer in:a position to resist tbe increasingly energetic 

ilts of the Arabs. At last the city fell into the hands of 
Toslims. 

| victors were in extreme excitement, "The soldiers 

iently demanded, and we are told, with unanimity, that 

habitants be divided, that is, they be allotted as slaves to 

'onquerors:and the immoveable property sbould become 

ie asset of the Arabs. But Amr resisted the pressure brought 

` bear upon him, and appealed to the decision of the Khalif 

ir, who was for milder measures towards the Christians, and 

eed that a tribute be imposed in proportion to the property 

sd, The indwellers were assured, otherwise, of their life and 

rty. In his order Omar kept himself well within the limits 

down in the Koran, inasmuch as it promises and guarantees 

.he Jews: and the Christians personal liberty and freedom to 

practice their own religion, provided only they pay the tri- 

bute and-surrender themselves (compare Sura 9, 29). He could 

accordingly feel himself perfectly justified, from his rigid 

‘orthodox standpoint in this his element procedure, and it is 

not improbable that the extraordinary jubilation ensuing on 

the final capitulation.of Alexandria, after enormous exertions 

\and prolonged hard fighting, tempered and  mollified his 

mind, 

Now since this bs been cited from the older sources, partly 
frem accounts of immediate eye-witnesses, we are in a manner 
„obliged to ascribe to it greater value and authenticity than 
the subsequent accounts, so VAL NEA from these, and all the 
more so, because we find that elder authorities preserve the 
original and. true traditions, with greater fidelity and less 
admixture of: mendacity, than was the case with the latter- : 
day scribes. To draw upon the old sources is the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of Arabic bistory, as written by the earlier 
-authors. — 

The objection, that the silence of tbe primitive sources, 
cannot be adduced as evidence against the correctness of the 
report furnished by posterior times, since the anterior authors 
may have omitted the episode of set purpose, is from various 
grounds altogether untenable, for it is contrary to the specific 
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character of Arabic and, patticulat ly, Semitic systems of record: 
ing history. 
~ Let us, to digress for a moment, consider the system of their 
historical writings, ` 

The lowest step is a sort ‘of chronological description of 
memorable contempory events, which, at first had no othei 
object beyond fixing the same in the memory of the people, 
The primary stage also took another shape, namely, geneolg: 
cal tables to which, 'as is well known, all the Semitic pe 
of the East have been attaching so ‘much weight, from re 
antiquity downwards. Such registers of ancestry, arid in: 
table synchronous lists or catalogues, we find recorded 
instance, in the Pentateuch, and these simple written me 
bilia are a proper basis upon "which is constructed the hist 
descriptions, (compare the catalogue of places where the — 
lities halted in the desert, Numbers : 33,1-49) These, the us 
archaic records constitute the actual rough material which 
incorporated, unaltered, in the histories. It is not interwg= 
with other extraneous matter, so that in most cases it is: 
recognisable as appertaining to the past, and‘ can be ¢ 
made out from the subsequent addenda. Add to thi: 
oral reports of contemporaries, which at first were transil 
from generation to generation, and were committed to writ _ 
in the majority of cases, only at‘a later period. In all cases, 
where the names of the verbal traditionists could be ascertained, 
the old Arab authors have preserved them with scrupulous 
exactitude, and this description of transmitted tradition is 
looked upon as incontestible, provided no link, as the Arabs 
put it, in the whole chain of authorities is missed, no matter 
however untiustworthy the contemporary or eye ‘witness fo. 
the event may be, from whom the tradition first originated 
The criterion of these primal sources as a satisfactory answer to 
the question whether the reporting contemporary was reliable 
or not, did not much concern the Arab annalists of old. "In 
cases where they came across, in the list of their authorities 
several mutually contradictory d: cta, they complacently placed 
them all alongside of each other, without troubling themselves 
to determine, which of them was worth the greatest credit, or 
whose report had the greatest intrinsic probability, It some- 
times happened, though rarely, that their critical conscience 
was disturbed by the glaring inconsistencies of a succession 
of authorities whom they quietly quoted one after another 
And then they expressed a pious Vallahu-alam (God knows 
it the best) pacifying themselves and their readers. 

If, accordingly, the primitive historiographers of Arabia sink . 
in our estimation, with respect to their value as historians, 
as thinkers and critics, we prize all the more the traditions 
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handed down by them to us, to alter or amend whose original 
shape, the older compilers did not dare, The text of the 
written material lying before them they reproduce with the 
most conscientious fidelity and care, keeping to the  ori- 
ginal, even to grammatical inaccuracies and errors. Their works 
re replete with historical rough ore, testifying to their in- 
ordimate industry, but these are, at the same time, in most 
cases, little more than uncritical compilations. "They embody 
the whole material, which a discriminating hand must first 
zlean: and set in order, hefore he can work it up into a his- 
tory,.a real work of art. As we said, these productions are 
little; better than preliminary rough work, because history as 
an art, is. not what Arabs concern themselves with. It was even 
unknown to the later chroniclers like Al-Makkari*, who flour- 
ished'in the seventeenth century. This celebrated writer was 
by no means a mere insipid chronicler, and endeavoured, so far 
as in him lay, to represent, not only the political, but also the 
7^7! -ad social phases of the Arabs of Spain.. No doubt he has 
ne of the most diligent and circumspect of compilers, 
is voluminous and many-sided work is a genuine mine, 
ag most interesting notices on a variety of subjects ; but 
2. remains no more than a compiler. He is a stranger 
hing approaching to a critical examination, extending 

zv« 11185 Whole production, and to independent research, 
Hence it is, that compilation is the appropriate character- 
istic of Arab historical literature down to the latest times, and 
the remark is especially applicable to its beginnings. Ata 
relatively early period, and shortly before the advent of Islam, 
they had a certain ground-floor, so to say, of synchronous 
history, naturally of the most rudimentary character, the collec- 
tions of maxims and brief narratives of distinguished contem- 
poraries,——to preserve which was the most anxious care of the 
Arabs. For the lifetime of the prophet we have such collec- 
tions of traditions as the Al-Muvatta of Malik+ and the two 





* "The most celebrated historian of Spain was Ahmed-al-Makkari, born about 
‘591. He studiedin Fez and Morocco. After making his pilgrimage, he settled 
lown, as a married man in Jerusalem, but he again visited from thence, five times in 
Seven years, Mecca and Medina. The following years were spent in Jerusalem, 
Damascus and Cairo, :our author holding public discourses on Muslim tradition. 
As he was about to settle in Damascus he suddenly died in 1630. His principle 
work, a History of Spain, he composed in a year at the instance of the learned in 
Damascus This great work falls into two divisions almost equal, the first with its 
numerous literary appendices, treating of the Political History of Spain, the second 
being devoted to the chequered life of the Vazir Lisanuddin. 

His great history of the'Muhammedan dynasties in Spain, called the Wafhztti5 
vas rendered into English by Gayangos. 

In opposition to tbe school of Irak, headed by Abu Hanifa. the most rigid 
.dherence to tradition was taught by Malik ibn Anas (born 705, died 795) in his 
hief work the Muvatta. He was at first a decided follower of the Abides, but re- 
onci'ed himself to the reigning house of the Abbasides. His Muriatta cortains 
bout 1,700 traditions, carefully culled and arranged in order of their contents. 
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Sahihs of Bukhari and Muslim," and for the opening period of 
the Islamic hegmony the huge: history of Tabarif who died 
in 922 in Baghdad. The production of Tabari belongs to that 
class of compilations which present a medley of traditions, 
often at variance with each other, and occasionally cite 
the authorites, Subsequent writers on history, Ibn-aly 
-Athirf: (1230 A D.) for instance, drew upon this compilation, ` 
selecting .traditions .of intrinsic probability, though retain- 
ing in most cases the text of the sources employedi "With 
greater freedom and with deeper critical insight, worked Ibn- 
Khaldun§ (405 A.D.) who subjected the materials he used to 
a further reduction advancing his own views and interweaving 
more or less facts at first hand into the texture of his 
history, which is a work of art. Indeed he decidedly stands 
out as a real philosophical historian, who investigates the 
motives which inspired the prominent personalities depict- 
ed in his narrative. This superior genuinely philosophical 
element of his research, is more in evidence in the pro]ss&c- 
mena to his history than in the body of the work itself, 

‘Now Jet us return to the proper subject of our i 
The accounts of the alleged burning of the Alez 
Library by Amr, at the instance of Omar, are conspict 
their absence ir the older sources, and this in itself ew 
great suspicion. Sofar as I know, it appears first in Abdit 
al-Latif, a writer of the twelth century, posterior by 500 years 
to the event which he relates. From this time onwards it is 
frequently reiterated by Arab authors and is most elaborately 
reproduced With amplifications, as we noted above, by 
Abul-Faraj with minute and circumstantial details ', The 


DIAC CEX CIE I MC M CE KCN C I PN IDEM PEDE D M MN MMC Or DLL 
* For the history. of Moslem religious tradition. reference can be made to 9o 
better authority than Goldziber, Uber die Entwicklung des Hadith. Bukhari was" of 
Iranian extraction. 

Professor P. Horn in his Geschichte der Persischen Litteratur (p. 46) is astonished 
to find the number of the most prominent Arab literati who were of Iranian 
origin ;—to name only a few, the grammarians Sibawathi and Kisai the exegetes 
Zamakhshari, and laidhawi, the historians Tabari, Ibn Kotaiba, Dinawari, Hamza, 
Beladhari, Al Biruni, the philosophers and physicians Razi, Ibn Sina better known 
as Avisenna and Ghazzali and the astronomers Omar Khanyam (the world-re- 
nowned poet) and Nasiruddin of Tus. 

^^. The best-known work of this most prolific polyhistor is his chronicle, Niddelse 
has rendered accessible to European scholars the section of his history bearing on 

the Persians and Arabs under the Sassanides.' He was born at Amul in Tabariston 
in $38. ' l ; 
P PN Much of Justice Amir Ali’s History of the Saracens is based on this 
original source. Besides his history, which supplements, and in a manner metho: 
dizes, Tabari, Ibn Athir wrote a bistory of the Atabeks and alarge biographical 
collection dealing with 7, 500 contemporaries of the prophet, ` 

$ Ibn Khaldun's § Prolegomenes, translated into French by de Slane deserves : 
stil! wider. recognition. The historico-philosopbical writer Ibn Khaldun is ar 
altogether solitary phenomenon (in the historizal'literature of the Arabs), withou! 
a predecessor and successor. Brockelmann’s Geschichte der Arabischen Littera: 
tur ii, 4. 
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notice by Abdul-al-Latif i is very brief (see de Sacy’s translation 

p. 183)—he ‘speaks of the ruins which he beheld in Alexandria 
aad which he describes in a few words. The words which 
refer to the suppositious burning of the library run as 
| follows : “I believe that this building of the Portico’ is 
where Aristotle, and after him his disciples, received instruc- 
tions, and that this was the academy which Alexander . erected, 
when he founded the city, and in' which was located the 
library which Antium burnt: down at the command of 
Omar." 

The account is casual and devoid of authority: It‘ has 
rather the flavour of an universally spread canard, than of 
an jauthentic occurrence. It partakes of the nature of a 
rumour which is repeated a thousand times by tourists, and 
it has about the same value, and the same validity, as attach 
to fhe stories circulated by credulous and antag mediæval 
tzAvellers about the situation of Jerusalem. | 

'ul-al-Latif is no genuine historian, . father is he a writer 

vels, and we need not lay too much stress upon definite 

ences which he inserts in his work on Egypt. Moreover, 

unds in' palpable inaccuracies, for needless. to say 
_ le was never in Alexandria and the Museum was: found- 
ot by Alexander but by Ptolemy I.- 

` Of «much greater importance and of still wider significance 
is the report of Abul-Faraj. Judging from the view point’ 
of the East he is without doubt.a historical writer of 
the first rank," He is decidedly one of the most prominent 
. Syrian. men of learning, distinguished by His extensive erudi- 
tion Aid his ingenuity and conscientiousness, in the choice 
and use of his materials. He wrote on philosophy, exegesis, 
liturgy, jurisprudence and grammar, not as a dilettante 
scribler but as a competent and profound scholar. 

Let us-recall for a. moment the circumstances under which 
-lived Georgius Bar-Hebraeus or Abul- Faraj and the times’ in 


which h+ wrote. 
—wreorgfus Bar-Ebraya, our Ba iouen was the son of. 
Aaron, a physician, formerly a Jew, and was born at Melitene 
in the year 1226. He had the advantage, in his youth of a 
liberal education in the Greek, Syriac and Arabic languages, | 
, as well as in the history of Christian dogma. He also studied . 
medicine.” . His: father before him had been baptised, so“ that 
‘from his earliest infancy he was broüght up iii Christianity, 
He: supplemented his'studies by-distant travels. Already as 
a young man he seems to ‘have been greatly respected 
by'the people of his country, being’ in his ‘twenty-first year.. 
nominated Bishop of Juba in: Melitene, and consecrated by the ' 
cee Shortly after this he’ came to Haleb às Bishop; - 
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and thence to the Monastery of St. Matthacus in the vicinity 
of Mosul, where he filled the office of a Matran of the Orient. 
This rank of a Matran was next to the office of the Patriarch, 
and consequently the second place of honor in the Jacobite 
Church. The diocese committed to his charge comprised a 
great portion of Mesopotamia, The office was one of the most, 
influential temporal dignity in the whole East, though at the 
same time, owing to various conflicts and disputes, in which 
the Christians were embroiled with the Mongols, then swarm- 
ing over further Asia under Halagtf, one of the most difficult 
for Bar-Hebraeus, he having frequently to represent the Chris- 
tians before Halagu. He fought without respite or intermis- 
sion for the independence of his co-religionists, avd it was due 
to his.great practical experience and astuteness tbat his 
exertions were mostly crowned with success. It is reported 
that his competence in the art of medicine contributed not 
a little to his becoming a favorite with Halagu, who placed 
greatreliance in him and granted him willingly a chert 
for the exercise of the Christian religion. It was, how 
more than anything his awe-inspiring and dignified per: 
attitude, and the. deep and earnest moral rectitude of his ' 
being, which commanded the Mongol’s respect, and práct. 
conduced to raise the status of the Christian residents of "tw 
Mongol Empire to one of actual respect. "That, however, Bar- 
Hebraeus despite the eminent motives which distinguished him 
from his contemporaries, was but a child of the age, and was 
sunk in the superstition of his times, is shewn by the circum- 
stances under which we are told he died. It is related that he 
was a keen astrologer. His birth, his consecration as Bishop 
and as the Matran had all occurred at the conjunction, 
of Saturn and Jupiter, And- therefrom he was firmly 
convinced that his death would take place when the same 
planets came round together, attributing to them a decisive 
influence on his fate. Shortly before the re-appearance ‘of 
the abovesaid planetary position, he was overtaken by a 
violent fever and refused all medical help; because, forsooth, 
the stars had announced his dissolution, and thus he died, as 
he had predicted, in the year 1288. 

. As the principal historical work of Gregorius Bar-Hebraeus 
whose Arabic name was Abul-Faraj, one must regard the 
chronicle written in Syriac. It is based on an industrious and, 
partly, critical employment of a considerable number of Syriac, 
Arabic, Persian and Greek sources, of which many quoted from 
by him, seem to have perished. From this larger work, em- 
bracing secular and church history, Gregorius Bar-Hebraeus 
drew up, we are told, in the last days of his life a brief com-': 
pendium in Arabic. "This compendium isthe Historia dynasti 
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Eoo of Abul- "Faragius edited by Edward P 
ué the book, so far as fts text before us g 
tract, Ona a. It does Many ex ps 


cellent notices 
original, On account of the insufficiency of manuscripts, it is 
difficult to determine whether these are interpolations by later 
cribers, or whether they are really by the author of the 
iendium. But there is nothing in the larger Syriac 

iitle corresponding to the notice of the burning of the 

andrian Library, as supplied, by the Arabic synopsis. 

uching the omissionof this allusion, in the Syriac chronicle 
as.been advanced that Gregorius Bar-Hebraeus wrote the 

ic conspectus, having specially in view the library require- 

ts of the Arabs, and so had added this story in the latter 

& it being of particular interest to the Arabs. All the 
nue the omission is extremely surprising. But more striking 
illis the circumstance that the alleged occurrence is equally 
heent in the annals of Eutychius* and of Al-Makin.f Euty- 

; was patriach of Alexandria. He died in office in the year 

-in the tenth century—and gave usa minute narrative of 

all of Alexandria, He uses the best sources available to 
which were, we presume, abundant and copious, he having 
;áken down the events on the spot where they occurred. - Be- 
sides he was a man of education and culture: to whom the 
wreck of a library, which if one had really existed at the time 
of the conquest of Alexandria, and which would have 


unquestionably contained many Christian writings of value, 


must have been a sad and deplorable episode. He need not 
have. dreaded narrating the demolition by the Arabs of 
precious store-houses of books. Three hundred years later, 
Al-Makin, likewise a Christian, wrote also in this matter, He too 
furnishes us a succinct account of the capitulation of Alexan- 
dria, minutely detailed, but does not mention a word about the 
destruction of the library by Amr. These are part anterior, 
part posterior authors who stood nearer the theatre of 
events than Abul-Faraj who, wrote in Mesopotamia, and in 
all probability drew upon Byzantine sources which for the 
history of Islam are so extraordinarily turbid and tainted. 
The Byzantian writers set their faces against Islam, imputing 
to it all possible perniciousness, - They believed it was to their 
interest to represent the professors of Islam, who were their 
"Opponents as, barbarous as they.could ; so that it requires no 
wild conjecturing to assume, that the whole Story has proceeded 
from Byzantium, unless it be a mistaken transference, of a 





ii Eurychius was Patriarch ot Alexandria about 929, accord-ing to Brockel-^ 
mann. - ; 
ES His history was translated into English by S. Purchas in 1626, 
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and literary character, which are not found in “he ee 
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arum of Abul- Faragius edited by Edward Pocock in 1663, 
But the book, so far as its text before us goes, is no mere ex- 
tract, containingas it does many excellent notices of a historical 
and literary character, which are not found in the Syriac 
original, On account of the insufficiency of manuscripts, it -is 
difficult to determine whether these are interpolations by later 
wanscribers, or whether they are really by the author of the 
jendium. But there is nothing in the larger Syriac 
tle corresponding to the notice of the burning of the 
andrian Library, as supplied, by the Arabic synopsis, 
uching the omissionof this allusion, in the Syriac chronicle 
as. been advanced that Gregorius Bar-Hebraeus wrote the 
ic conspectus, having specially in view tbe library require- 
ts of the Arabs, aud so had added this story in the latter 
&, it being of particular interest to the Arabs. All the 
ie the omission is extremely surprising. But more striking 
is the circumstance that the alleged occurrence is equally 
ent in the annals of Eutychius* and of: Al |-Makin.f Euty- 
s was patriach of Alexandria. He died in office in the year 
—in the tenth century—and gave us a minute narrative of 
f all of Alexandria. He uses the best sources available to 
which were, we presume, abundant and copious, he having 
»---n down the events on the spot where they occurred. - Be- 
sides he was a man of education and culture : to whom the, 
wreck of a library, which if one had really existed at the time 
of the conquest of Alexandria, and which would have | 
unquestionably contained many "Christian writings of value, 
must have been a sad and deplorable episode. He need not 
have dreaded narrating the demolition by the Arabs of 
precious store-houses of books. Three hundred years later, 
Al-Makin, likewise a Christian, wrote also in this matter, He too 
furnishes us a succinct account of the capitulation of Alexan- 
dria, minutely detailed, but does not mention a word about the. 
destruction of the library by Amr, These are part anterior, 
part posterior authors who stood nearer the theatre of 
events than Abul-Faraj who, wrote in Mesopotamia, and in 
all probability drew upon Byzantine sources which for the 
history of Islam are so extraordinarily turbid and tainted. 
The Byzantian writers. set their faces against Islam, imputing 
to itall possible perniciousness, - They believed it was to their 
interest. to represent the professors of Islam, who were their 
Opponents as. barbarous as they.could ; so that it requires no 
wild conjecturing to assume, that the whole story has proceeded 
from Byzantium, unless it be a mistaken transference, of a 
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report of an entirely different. episode, to the annexatioü of 
Alexandria, For it is asserted, though by later authorities, 
that an enormous quantity” of Persian books was found when 
Saad-ibn-Wakkas, the-Commander of the Khalif Omar, over- 
tbrew the Persian Empire ; that Saad was at a loss what to do 
with them, and that, having consulted Omar he was asked to 
consign them to tlie flames or waves. 

But.if we look more closely into Abul-Faraj's story. we at 
once struck with its hyperbolic tenour. Four thousand b 
tubs were heated with this fuel of Books, for full six mor 
This is quite a worthy parallel to the extravagant relatic 
Kutb-ud-din, anent the destruction of the Baghdad Librar: 
Halaku: The tyrant having issued orders directing the b 
to be cast into the Tigris, the innumerable volumes comp 
a bridge over which horsemen and foot passengers c 
pass; and the ink washed off them turned the water dark 
(Notices et Extraits IV, 569.) 

lf now the fable: of Abul-Faraj is highly improbable 
its extravagance, its minor details contradict the info 
ation “we have preserved to us, in part, in the letter wi] 
Amr wrote to the Khalif Omar. at the conquest of Alexan, 

He sáys in it * 1 have captured the city. I cannot describe: 

. treasures, and must rest content with informing you that I have . 
found'in it four thousand palaces, four thousand baths, fourteen 
thousand Jéws subject to taxation, four hundred royal stages 
and twelve thousand gardens producing vegetables" It goes 
on to inform the Khalif that the Arabs are desirous of plun- 
dering the riches and Amr therefore requests to learn his plea- 
sure on the subject. In his reply Omar decidedly disapproved. 
of the intended spoliation. And this can scarcely be reconciled , 
with the alleged order to set fire to the library. In his report/~ 
Amr’ enumerates various rich, rare and costly things which. he 
discovered in Alexandria ; and he, whom Abul-Faraj depicts as 
a particular patron and-cherisher of literature and arts, we are 
asked to believe, passed over in silence the colossal collection of 
books." This is hardly conceivable. 

Some may’ assume that Amr possibly wrote. a separate 
letter to liis liegelord discussing the fate of the library. But 
we need not forget, that Amr's sojourn in Alexandria was but a 
brief one, too short in fact for him to receive, on the spot, an 
answer to a second communication. 

The question is, was the' library still in existence at the 
time the Arabs'possessed themselves of Alexandria ? 

The problem has been raised by Gibbon;* who expresses 
himself unequivocally against the probability of the legend 


* Decline and Fail iv,:567... 
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transmitted to us by Abul-Faraj. Let us rapidly survey the 
history of the library from its foundation onwards. 

It was, as is known. founded by Ptolemaeus I, who gathered 
round himself, in his new residence at Alexandria, a circle of the 
learned, and ‘made Alexandria one of the most flourishing 
republics of learning, yet only. the beginning of the library 
coincided with his reign. It was not before the reign. of his 
tolemaeus II, or the commencement of the third century 
» that it was enlarged and increased, along with the whole 
um. At this time, the latter attained its world-wide 
n. It became the abode of the most celebrated scholars, 
se fame drew disciples from all.,quarters of the, then, 
ized globe. The institution, in course of time, grew into 
of the grandest academies of antiquity, in which all 
ches of knowledge were taught by authorities of the bigh- 
repute, Later ages could, indeed, boast of other and 
similarly vast academies, like the great schools of Nisibis and 
"Edessa which, for a considerable period, were the centres of 

ieco-Syriac culture, but none could approach that of Alex- 

iria in respect .of the grandeur of (its institutions, the 
ae ‘of its donations, the renown of its professors, and the 
er of its influence. 

3esides’ the library attached to the, Museum there were a 
number of book-collections, for instance in the temple of 
Serapis, the serapeum, which, according to the undoubted testi- 
mony of Tertullian still existed in the third century after 
Christ, then a library in the .Sebastium and other smaller 
ones. It is not impossible that the number seven hundred 
thousand refers to the yous preserved in the various libraries 
of Alexandria. 

But the most flourishing times of the library of the Alex- 
andrian Museum, could not have endured longer than a hundred 
years, since, already, in the latter half of the second pre-Christian 
century, under the reign of the cruel Euergetes II (14-117 
B. C.) artists and men of léarning were banished from Alexan- 
dria, this contributed greatly.to the ruin of the Museum. 

Euergetes II appears, however, to have atoned for the mis- 
deeds inaugurated in the.opening year of his rule, inasmuch 
as he afterwards devoted himself to science, and essayed to 
be an author, composiAg a - work on zoology, emendating the 
text of the Homeric poems, ànd endeavouring to secure new 
Jilerati for the Museum. But those invited grew suspicious and 
did notrespond to the call. Aristarch the great critic. and the 
teacher of Euergetes was, and remained the last celebrated 
scholar to -work in Alexandria. The information about -the 
academy and library continue from this time on to be more ;and 
more exiguous till. it is finally extinct. „In the space of time, 
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intervening between Euergetes II and Julius Cæsar, or a full: 
hundred years, we learn nothing whatever concerning the condi- 
tion of the Museum. All the more important therefore is what 
“we hear of it in Caesar's time, and which is to the effect that in 
47 B. C. the Museum was burnt down by fire, and by far the 
greatest part of the treasure, in books accumulated there was 
destroyed in flames, Some twenty years later 24 B. C. Strabo, 
visited Alexandria. He describes the beauty of the c ig 
length and yet he has not a word to say about the library. 

is possible that at the time the enormous gaps were not re 

This seems to bave taken place subsequently, for S 
relates, in so many words, in the biography of Diocletian 

the latter had the dacung in the Italian libraries supplied 
transcripts from the Alexandrian library. During the 

of the Roman Cæsars the dates of the prosperity an 
demolition vary from each other, with surprising disco 
Under Alexander Severus the academy once more S rosperedi 
after the city of Alexandria had recovered itself from the" 
scenes of carnage under Caracalla, and from a short none] 
Suidas we perceive that.the Museum. was in actual existe 
about the year 390. And this is, properly speaking, the 
positive notice we possess of the existence of the Musd., 
But the fate of the Serapium and the library belonging ww. 
it, is from this date onward, shrouded in impenetrable ob- 
scurity. We know that the temple of Serapis with which it 
was connected was converted into a Christian Church in 389 
,A. D. under Theodosius the Great. Whether, after this time 
the library still continued in Alexandria, or was destroyed or 
removed to Constantinople, this is altogether uncertain. 

The last supposition, however, has the greatest weight of- 
probability. The enormous collection of books which Theo- 
dosius II, in the beginning.of the fifth century deposited in^ 
Constantinople must have been composed, for the most part, 
of volumes from the libraries of Egypt and Asia Minor. : 

Surveying the whore material, at our command, with which 
to construct a history of the Alexandrian library, we are com- 

pelled to hold it to be most likely, that in the age the Arabs 
pe Egypt, there was nothing, or at most an extremely 
meagre remnant of this most celebrated collection of books 
in Egypt, so renowned in antiquity, and which so powerfully 
affected the continuance of culture. "The centripetal force, 
which under certain circumstances operates so disastrously; 
which in larger cities so easily asserts its overpowering in- 
fluence, and which is calculated to accelerate the mental 
decease of a people, was only too dominant in the Byzantine 
empire. And it is no wild fancy to conjecture, that the 
.distant Egypt w&3 likewise laid under contribution: for the 
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glorifying and adorning the capital city. For the greatest 
part it was the lack of profound and earnest up-bringing or 
culture in the remote provinces of the empire; which rendered 
possible to the Arabs and Islam the astoundingly intrepid 
"und. stormlike career of triumphs, which indeed evokes the 
onder of all who closely consider the history of the begiu- 
—cf [slam and its conquests, Indubitably the adherents 
het, in their blind zealotry, remorselessly annihilated 
he priceless relics of antiquity, but I believe they 
psitively acquitted of the reproach that the Alex- 

prary also fell a victim to their fanaticism. 


"QOn. s |. G: K. NARIMAN. 
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ART. IX.—LANGUAGES OF.SOUTHERN.INDIA. 

[* the elaborate and highly-interesting Report of Mr. v4 
Francis, I.C.S., on the Census. of the Madras Presid- 

embodied a very readable and suggestive chapt-~ 
languages of that portion of the Peninsula. Th 
article merely proposes to pass in review the facts < 
collected by Mr. Francis and .to offer a few observa 
the more salient points as they occur. Itis a well-kn 
that the Madras Presidency is, as regards languages} 
exclusively homogeneous and Dravidian ; and the mos; 
able point in the report before us is the high proportioti 
the population speaking the Dravidian tongues bears to 
total . population of the Presidency. The languages of | 
. East Indies, according to their presumed ethnological i 
. have been divided by ethnologists into eight families, th 
principal of which are the Aryan, Dravidian and K 
Some of the early Sanskrit writers called the langu 
Southern India by the generic term of the Andhratian 
basha or the language of the Andhras and Dravidas—Teluy 
and Tamils. Manu still more generally styled them “all 
Dravidas. In any case, morphologically considered there are 
well recognised differences between the Dravidian languages of 
the South and the Aryan or quasi-Aryan languages of Northern 
India. The latter, for instance, recognise three grammatical 
genders—miasculine, feminine and neuter. On the other hand, 
the Dravidian languages, which are classed with Chinese 
Japanese, Finnish and Turkish, do not recognise grammatical 
gender, At the same time, available evidence, points to the fact 
that the Dravidian languages are very much older in point of 
time than the Aryan family. 

The Aryan languages are, however, by no means inconsider- 
ably represented in Southern India. Of those that occur the 
most important are Oriya (with its dialect Paroja), Hindustan], 
Marathi (with its dialect Konkani) Gujarati (with its dialect 
Patnuli), and the Gipsy language, Lambadi. Except Oriya 
and Konkani, all of these are the vernaculars of foreigners 
_who have entered the Pr esidency either as invaders or traders, 
and it is illustrative of the tenacity and vitality of the indige: 
nous languages that these imported tongues havs, especially in 
respect of Tamil, succeeded: but indifferently in ‘replacing the 
förmer or in spreading themselves beyond the limits of tribes 
and castes which brought them over, While the Dravidian 
languages are spoken by 91:26 -per cent. of the population of 
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the ` Presidency, the totil fees for Aryan, ` Munda” and 
* others, " all told, is ohiy 8'74. -` 
The Usivenites Commission recommends: the abolition of 
the vernaculars in the University curriculum,’ and very ‘naturally 
ithis recommendation has raised a howl of protest. on’ the. part 
, the. educated patriots ‘of the South; who may be’ pardoned. 
aeaanprehension that the recommendation, ` "if carried’ out; 
‘the death:knell of all the Dravidian languages, the 
study of ‘which, even under the ‘circumstances ‘that 
not be said to be very’ enthusiastically carried ` out: 
ult to see what is to be gained by: abolishing Tamil,for 
as ‘a vérnacular-in the South and: encouraging instead 
of Sanskrit, As ‘Mr. «Francis. points: out; Sanskrit 
la struggle of 1000 years and in spite of the sacerdotal 
hich it received, ceased to exist at all'as a vérnacular 
is only spoken here and "there by' scattered pundits, Oni 
other hand, Tathil is a most cultivated and polished: langu- ` 
. with a grammar .and prosody peculiar ' to itself, with a 
y vocabulary and a vast original literature of its own. 
;ossessed of a vitality that is ‘only incréased by "age. 
n in every District in the Presidency, but most in the 
-ts South of Madras, itis the home speech of 40 per cent. 
he population, representing néarly : 16 millions of souls, 
It is used in the. north of Ceylon, and emigrants ‘have carried 
it to Rangoon afd the Straits Settlements. “Of the literate 
population of the Presidency 55 per cent. or nearly 5 millions, 
are literate in this la inguage, while among: Tamilians themselves, 
as many a$ 215 millions are literate ' in" ‘their’ own ,tongue. ' It 
_is not correct to say, as indiscriminate admirers of Sanskrit aie 
. in the habit of saying, that Tamil owes very much "to Sansktit. 
\The well-known poem’ ‘of “Kuraal; with its 1,330 couplets, has. 
no more than’ 100, Sanskrit 'dérivations," The antiquity of: 
Tamil as a classic language with a literature worthy ‘of respect 
may ` well be gauged. from thé fact ‘that; according to no less 
an authority than Dr. Caldwell, the date of the composition of 
the Kuvaal is to be sought in a’ period previous to the ninth 
century. This classic has called' forth the unstinted admira- 
tion of natives and foreigners alike. The Tamil people 
themselves "call it the ‘third Veda 'while great and learned 
Europeans, such as Pope and Ellis, Beschi, the^Jesuit, M. Ariel, 
the Frenchman, and "Dr. Graul, the - ‘German, have' rendered 
valuable service by publishing partial or complete' translations 
of it in ‘European languages, It ‘is a great poem'on ethical 
subjects, and,'asthe Rev. Lazarus says, “ There are depths" of 
 thought-aüd heights of moral excellence "which *can only ‘be 
perceived by those endowed with a sense for the: true and the 
beautiful in life/" Nor is the Kuraal the only: classic in the 
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language in which it was produced, for the Tamil world 
has brought forth many great poets and philosophers, 
the. works of some of whom are well fitted to rank 
with the best things to be found in the copious and undeniably 
valuable literature of Sanskrit. Moreover, Tamilis still very, 
much alive at the present day and much standard and periodi 
cal literature“ of, considerably more than ephemeral valaa 
being produced in it, to the lasting benefit of the 4 
whose native language itis. Among the earliest : 
works of which we find mention may be named the Za 
the oldest extant Tamil grammar assigned by Dr. B 
the eigth century, and the Vavasoliyam, another gram 
eleventh century.: Both these works have been superse 
Nannul, of the fifteenth century, a work which has had 
commentators and still continues to be the leadin, 
authority. Among other works may be mentioned the 
diyar, an ethical poem, on the three objects of existence 
believed to be much older than the Kuraal.` There is also thg 
Chintamani, an epic of upwards of 3,000 stanzas, celebri 
the exploits of a King named Jivakan, Like the Kuraa 
poem belongs to the early Jain period, which -has 
appropriately termed the Augustan age of Tamil lited 
Tamil literature, like our own literature, has not been with®§, 
its barren.and torpid periods, but it may safely be said that 
with the inrtoduction of printing and the influence .of Western 
thought and Western ideals, there is a long and glorious future 
before this great Dravidian language, This isnot the place 
to enter into any minute disquisition regarding the origin of the 
Tamil language, but it-may be mentioned on good authority 
that the:character in which Tamil is now written was derived 
originally from the Seuthern Asoca álphabet, and not in any 
way from the Sanskrit Devanagri,. It may also be of interest 
to mention that the old Dravidian letter represents a special 
sound in the Dravidian dialects, now retained only in Tartil 
and Malayalam. It is a mixture of 7. 2 and v. :and most. 
confusing have been the various attempts made at different 
times by European translators to represent, itin a Roman 
dress, l "E 

Next .in importance tothe Tamil language comes Telugu 
which is also spoken in.every district, and which has been 
. carried into the Tamil country by agricultural castes like the 
‘Kammas and Kapus,,now of the Madura and Tinnevelly- 
districts, who, from all evidences, followed the Vijianagar army 
South and settled in these districts when the Nayak Governors 
were established. there. Soldiers like the Tattiens, traders 
like the Komatis and Balijas (the latter being evidently. off- 
shoots of the Kammas:or the Kapus, though they themselves 
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scent), artisans like the Oddes (tank diggers. 

ers, who are now to be found scattered all over 

'" as well as in other parts of India), Sales 

according to their own tradition, of 101 sons of 

of the Sun) and Janappans (originally manu- 

zunny bags of hemp .fibre in. Telugu land)—all 

went South to ply their trades carried the Telugu 

with them and helped to spread it. over a large 

the face of the Tamil.country. . The real home of 

owever, is.in the ,districts North of Madras, except- 

est. of Bellary and Anantpur (where Canarese is 

he three Agencies and the Northern half of Ganjam. 

en by some 37 per cent, of the population in the 

y,Orin other words by about. 1574 million souls, 
compares unfavourably with Tamil in the respect that 

. 24 per cent. of the literate, or about 1,171,000, can read 
write it, Telugu is indeed a very elegant language, and 

th little, exaggeration what Byron said of Italian may be 
‘of this sweet-sounding Dravidian tongue, that “it sounds 

it should be writ on Latin, with syllables: that breathe 

e sweet South.” Modern Telugu is by no means the 
nadulterated language that once it was. It is the lan- 

age of the South which has. succumbed most perhaps to 
Kryan influences. In his Telugu Dictionary, entitled the 
Andhra. Deepica, the Telugu Brahmin lexicographer, Mau- 
madi Venkayya (a merchant who flourished at Musalipatam 
in the early years of the last century), describes pure Telugu 
words in.the following eloquent terms:—“ All those words 
which are in use among the several races aboriginal .of the 
‘country of Andhra, which are perfectly clear and free from all 
‘absurdity, these shine forth to the world as the pure Native 
speech of. Andhra," The same author gives instances of 
corruptions which bave crept into his language, as well as of 
words derived direct from the Sanskrit. That these impor- 
tations are admitted to have enriched the Telugu language are 
to be seen from Venkayya’s following reference to them :— 
» Latsama.words consist of Sanskrit terms pure as spoken in 
Heaven, the Telugu terminations alone being substituted for 
those of the original language" Then there are Tadbhava 
words derived either from the Sanskrit, or from ‘Hindustani 
or other foreign languages that have exercised an influence 
wpon Telugu. As a matter of fact, the use of Sanskrit is the 
chief feature of the Telugu vocabulary, and so great an in- 
luence has the Aryan language exercised upon the Dravidian 
ipeech that it is a well-known fact that the pronunciation of 
Sanskrit among the Telugus corresponds with the -purest . 
oonunciation used at Benares—-a lesser case, if I may so 
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fescent), artisans like the Oddes (tank diggers. 

s, who are now to be found scattered all over ` 

as well as in other parts of India), Sales 

faccording to their own tradition, of 10r sons of 

of the Sun) and Janappans (originally manu- 

gunny bags of hemp fibre in. Telugu land)—all 

went South to ply their trades carried the Telugu 

with them and helped to spread it over a large 

the face of the Tamil.country, . The real home of 

nowever, is.in the ,districts North of Madras, except- 

est of Bellary and Anantpur (where Canarese is 

he three Agencies and the Northern half of Ganjam, 

en by some 37 per cent. of the population in the 
,Orin:other words by about. r534 million souls, 

.»mpares unfavourably with Tamil in the respect .that 

"24 pet cent, of the . literate, or about 1,171,000, can read 

id write it., Telugu is indeed a very elegant language, and 
ith little, exaggeration what Byron said of Italian may be 
‘of this sweet-sounding Dravidian tongue, that “it sounds 

f it should be writ on Latin, with syllables that breathe 

e sweet South.” Modern Telugu is by no means the 
knadulterated language that once it was. It is the lan- 

"ge of the South which has.succumbed most perhaps to 
ryan influences. In his Telugu Dictionary, entitled the 
A£dkra Deepica, the Telugu Brahmin lexicographer, Mau- 
madi Venkayya (a merchant who flourished at Musalipatam 
in the early years of the last century), describes pure Telugu 
words in.the following eloquent terms:—'* All those words 
which are in use among the several races aboriginal -of the 
-country of Andhra, which are perfectly clear and free from all 
“absurdity, these shine forth to the world as the pure Native 
speech of. Andhra,” The same author gives instances of 
corruptions which have crept into his language,.as well as of 
words derived direct from the Sanskrit. That these impor- 
tations are admitted to have enriched the Telugu language are 
to be seen from -Venkayya’s following reference to them :— 
» latsama. words consist of Sanskrit terms pure as spoken in 
Heaven, the Telugu terminations alone being substituted for 
those of the original language" Then there are Tadbhava 
words derived either from the Sanskrit, or from ‘Hindustani 
or other foreign languages that have exercised an influence 
wpon Telugu. As a matter of fact, the use of Sanskrit is the 
chief feature of the Telugu, vocabulary, and so great an in- 
Tuence has the Aryan language exercised upon the Dravidian 
speech that it is a well-known fact that the pronunciation of 
Sanskrit among the Telugus corresponds with the .purest 
pronunciation used at Benares-a lesser case, if I may so 
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put it, of the’ Tuscan tongue’ in a: Romal 

lingua Toscanen baca " Romana). ' Philologically, 

very poor language in'everything'except outward 

It is the weakest of the various Dravidian- tong 

the main Dravidian languages, Malayalam is the 

in its distribution.” It is the Native tongue ‘o 

persons, and of' these only about 210,000 live outsid! 

Why the language has so far remained’ so local in’: 

bution is easily explained by the fact that uhtil la 
-barrier of the Western: Gháut shut» off the District į 
communication’ with tbe East Coast with the ‘result 
people have developed religious: and social customs 
distinct from those of tbe rest’.of the Presidency. 

advent of the railway not only to Malabar, but to 4 
bouring Native States of Travancore ‘and Cochin, itl 
expected that' this singular Dravidian language will find” 
way outside its native home.’ Even’ at present, therc are litt 
Colonies of Malayalis in-Madras, Bombay, Burma and Geylo 
and they have carried their languge and their "peculiar custc 
with them’ to these places of exile. Malayalam is the nai 
speech. of a great many castes and tribes following cus 
that are strikingly divergent. The Nambudri Bram 
whose original language’ was Sanskrit, and who still "T 
Sanskrit às their sacerdotal and Court language, are now prac? 
tically a Malayalam-speaking race,’ The East Coast Brahmins, 
Who have'long ‘settled down in Malayalam, speak Malayalam 
in a fashion peculiar to themselves. The Moplahs have’ their 
own dialect, which ‘they ‘have enriched by’ the importation 
of Arabic words. The Nairs speak the‘ purest form: ofthe. 
language, the Tiyyas may be said to come next, while quaint” 
argots arè in use among such servile'and'low caste tribes a& 
the Pariahs, the Vettuvans, the Izhuvaus, tlie Panniyans and 
others. It is generally agreed now-a-days that Malayalam is 
peculiarly related to Tamil, of which it is an ancient off-shóot, 
but much ‘altered. The ancient Cochin and Travancore in- 
 Scriptions appear’ to prove’ the substantial identity of old 
Malayalam with 'old' Tamil. The oldest Malayalam work is a 
poem entitled the Ramackaritram,' which was composed before 
the introduction of the Sanskrit alphabet. A school of young 
men has now arisen who seek to prove'that Malayalam is not 
derived from Tamil, and that the people who brought the 
language with’ them’ into; * Kerala” did not come from the 
East and had nothing to do-with Tamil or Telugu. These 
are interesting points, which it may be left’to erudite philolo- 
gists to thresh out: Suffice’ it to say" here that Malayalam, 
whatever its origin, is to-day a language with a rich vocabu- 
.Jary, largely indebted to Saüskrit,and yet noticeably deficient4 
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jentific terminology. It boasts a copious literature. 

l of the finest poetry that Southern India has produced 
Pren the work of bards who have sung in the Malayalam 
send: Good work is now being done to embellish and 
ædaughhe language by Native. newspapers and Magazines 
"^cturers Obrary societies. Fiction .also, as .we understand it 
esaz who / is engaging the attention of scholars, and what 
e mise there is in this particular field is evidenced by 
“real Malayalam novel—Judulekha—written .and-pub- 
(even years ago by the late Mr..O. Chandu Menon and 

rely, reviewed in.a recent, number of the Calcutta 


order among the vernaculars of buntheih India may 

ned Canarese, which, according to Mr. Francis, is 

E in the Western Taluk of Bellary, adjoining Mysore, 

Lsponding portion of the Anantapur district, in the 

"aluk. of. Coimbatore, in the adjacent areas in Salem 

giris, in the northern taluks of South. Canara and to 

ór less extent, in every district in the Presidency, 
Vizagapatam Agency, The number, of people who 

—3 1,530,688.0r 396 for every 10,000 of^the population. 

uerary language, it runs Malayalam close, for during 

TS decade 349.books were published in it against 372 
in Malayalam, though these figures are nowhere near those 
for the-.greater: Dravidian languages.of Tamil.aud Telugu 
(2,366 and 2,393 respectively). The manner in which Cana- 
rese is diffused over the Presidency presents certain peculiar 
features, “Thus, it is the official language of South Canara, 
although the language most commonly spoken there is Tulu. 
n one ‘Taluk of Salem, 33 per cent. .of the people speak it, 

\ but elsewhere in that district Tàmil.pevails. Again, while 
‘Tamil js mainly used all over Coimbatore, Canarese is spoken 
by 78 per cent. of the .people in the one Taluk of Kollegal. 
In South Canara, it.is in the Coondapoor Taluk that Canarese 
is most largely used. The Canarese character is in all essen- 
tials identical with. that. of the Telugu, but there is an archaic 
character. for Sanskrit inscriptions found ` over a large area, 
The missionaries aare- doing valuable work in the way of 
enriching the literature .of this tongue. An off-shoot or a 
dialect of Canarese is the Badaga speech. This isa very 
ancient. language and was carried into their present home— 
"the Nilgiris—by the Badagas who migrated from the plains. 
:Many Badaga songs have been very successfully rendered 
into English, and the tribe itself has been the object of close 

. and sympathetic study on the part of Europeau ethnologists. 
The Badaga dialect is spoken by 34.229 persons, representing 
nine in. every 10,000 of :the population. Tulu is another 
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language practically spoken only in Soüth Canara, the ou 
returning it as their speech being 495,717 or 128 in ei 
10,000 of the total population. It isan interesting langua; 
one that’ may be described as ‘cultivated,’ and, at.the sa’ 
time destitute of any literature, It possesses. no sp IEN 
character, but employs the Canarese. Tulu Brahmins5o, dog 
the Malayalam character when writing Sanskrit. - Tulu C 
| more widely from Malayalam than Malayalam does” 
` Tamil. The language. has never made any headway wit 
beyond its ancient boundaries, which are the Chundrag: 

the Kaliyanpur rivers south and north of the moderr 
of South Canara. . 

Ofher South Indian vernaculars may be very h 
posed of, as they are, comparatively speaking, of | 
portance except to the philologist, the paloeolog 
antiquarian, We have the Toda, peculiar to th 
sacrificing tribe on the Nilgiris. It is returned a 
speech of no more than 805, and there is hardly a : 
it will soon rank among extinct tongues, for the . 
taking in increaging numbers to Tamil. . Toda, like 
is a dialect of old Canarese. It has no written c, 
and it has dwindled down to a mere skeleton; fronr 
once been highly inflectional, it has lost most of isinflec.. 
The cause of this is without doubt that the people, as the 
result of isolation, have not cared or found it necessary to 
replace the inflections by significant particles or auxiliaries to - 
the Same extent as the other South Indian tribes. Kurumba : 
is another dialect of Canarese spoken on the slopes of the 
Nilgiris and of the adjoining Malabar hills by the Kurum- 
bans, whose confreres in the plains usually speak Canarese 
itself, Only 5,044: persons are returned E speaking this | 
dialect, which, like Todah, is destined, sooner or later to’ 
banish before the approach of a sturdier speech. Already, 
in fact, have the Kurumbans lost all traces of their ancient 
Civilisation and all recollection of their origin and history. 
A rude dialect of Tamil spoken by some few of the members 
of the Irula caste—and called. by the name of the caste— 
who live on the slopes of the Nilgiris and the neighbour- 
ing Coimbatore hills, is yet another peculiarly interesting 
southern vernacular. Only 932 persons have returned this 
language as their parent tongue, ' although the Irulas total 
852,000 members, The explanation is to be found in thg” 
fact that’ the Irulas who live in the plains are Tamil- speak 
ing. Even more quaint, interesting and historical is Mahl, 
the: language of the: Island of Minicoy, off the Malabar 
Coast.: It is very noteworthy that only 72 persons return this 
speech, and it is still more noteworthy that of the 72, no more 
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jet were women. Either the enumeration was not 
te, or the Mahl language is now at its last gasp. It 
rruption of Malayalam, and the old written character, 
zer it is found, is- the; Vatteghoot,in which old Mala- 
Mae men, ,But ae now being gradually Feplased “by 


ove: "we. have. dealt. ‘with most of the more important, 
9. languages which have their home, in.some few cases. 
"adopted. ori in the Madras Presidency. - Of those, 
have ‘treated of, only Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam.and 
Have a, "character and E literature of their own and 
jality s ‘sufficient. to- enable. them to withstand success- 
arious influences. now. at work. in ‘the country. 

P languages. without, written characters, save Tulu,. 

in. the. schools, and with: the spread, of education. 
"ning of institutions. intended specially | for the: 

nd - hill tribés, ` it may be. expected that the death-. 

ny: a rudé and. primitive dialect, in. which the jungle. 

ons her babe" tò. . Sleep. and the jungleman orders, 

e the road will soon be heard ringing mournfully, 

ed sorrowful, tọ. contemplate that such things are 

" ; inevitable results of tlie onward march- of civilisa-. 
"ode. of the. ünwritten, dialects and “languages of the. 


oourn. hay, however, survive for yet some length - -of time, but: 
this is only. because they -are ‘written in the characters that. 
belong to their more polished’ and’ robust. sisters, Tulu. and, 
Konkani, for. instance, are. written in, Canarese letters, the; 
former i in Roman ‘letters also, ‘and it. bas an ‘excellent diction- 
ary compiled . by: the late Rev. Fre Maffei,.S.J., whdse interest, 
4n-Konkan! was as deep , and. intelligent. as that -of Beschi in. 
Tamil or Arnauld in Malayalath.. - | 
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ART. X.—INDIAN ART. 


w: bave nothing but unmixed praise for Lord Carzoj 

the zeal with which he has, since coming to 
advocated the cause of the’ preservation of the ancient an, 
genous arts of India; , And we congratulate him on the 
the Delhi Art Exhibition which, thanks to the energy of I] 

has been a signal success. ‘In-India national _degenerg 
gone so far as to make it impossible for any but 

speak with the authority of high office to command a 
hearing from tbe: ‘aristocracy’ and nlutocracy whe 
taste has hastened the decay of Indian art." Let u 
words of the highest official in the land will open th 
Indian aristocracy to'a fact—to wEich numerous at 
álready been made to draw their attention ; and: tl 
‘who—if they hold some less exalted offiee—are bett 
education and acquirements to speak authoritativ Vu 
‘subject. 

^'^ J am one of those, " said the Viceroy, “ who belie 
national art is capable of continued existence unless_iSwsain 
and expresses the wants of the nation that has produced it 
No art can be kept alive by ‘globe-trotters or curio:hunters 
alone. Ifithas got to that point, it becomes a mere mechani- 
‘cal reproduction of; certain fashionable patterns, and, when 
fashion changes and they cease to be popular, it dies, ‘Tf 
Indian art, therefore, is to. continue to flourish, or’ is to be 
revived, it can only: be if the Indian chiefs and aristocracy and 
people ‘of culture and high degree undertake to’ patronise it. 
So long as they prefer to fill their palaces with flaming Brussels 
carpets, with Tottenham Court Road furniture, with cheap 
Italian mosaics, with French oleographs with Austrian lustres, 
and with German tissues and cheap brocades; I fear there is 
not much hope, Ispeak in noterms of reproach, because I 
think that in England we are just as bad in our pursuit of 
anything that takes our fancy in foreign lands, but I do say 
that if Indian arts and handicrafts are to be kept alive, it can 
never be by outside patronage alone. It can only be because 
they find a market within the country and express the ideas 
and culture of its people. I should like to see a movement 
spring up among the Indian chiefs and nobility for the exput: 
gation or, at any rate, the purification of modern tastes, and for 
a reversion to the old-fashioned, but exquisite styles and 
patterns of their country, Some day, Í have not a doubt that 
it will come, but it may then be too late.” 

This declaration is more than praiseworthy in the represent- 
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Fa people whose merchants are princes, and with whom 
rest of the merchant oftén outweigh all other consi- 
athe eonnideraboue of Humanity and decency not 
$ 
well-tried maxim that the energy ofa people comes from 
jbut art must begin in the upper classes. Hence, if Indian 
| be revived or at least preserved from the decay which 
_)s itit must find patrons in the: cultured classes id 
eciate and pay for. art.. The “common herd ” 
evelop a refined taste where. the’ taste of their Superior 
^. They are by education and inclination more capable 
ian to. lead in matters of taste, and’ they can never 
“oon to think and discern what ‘should be a people's 
They are habitually as unconscious’ of the change 
ment.as°a man is of his.own growth in stature, 
ultured classes: of the people of India develop a 
,and an appreciative liking for the art of their own 
e is little, if-any, hope for Indian, art. 
vni aes is laudable rather than deplorable i in 
al: It is so: in a nation. And in the case of arta 
nd. characteristic style is essential to preserve it from 
sive wear and tear of:change in’ fashion, The’ Damas- 
temper óf «steel was ‘something original ; and a blade of 
Damascus.temper would cut-right ‘through’ an "English sword. 
In'the Middle Ages the manufactures of the Mussulman peoples 
of Persia, Egypt and Syria ‘had a definite and characteristic 
style of theirown, And the‘result was that they were in great 
demand. in the: West." Such ilater on was the case with the 
porcelain, metal ar? other products of China. They were of a 
nique character, ERY invour -own days the art products of 
apan arein great: favour.: They adorn the drawing rooms; 
ey beautify, or are believed tœbeautify, the house. And the 
reason is :that in each case there: has been * a" well-marked 
difference: -of style: between the: production of thèse countries 
and.the rest of the world ; and: in each’ case the style has been a 
slowly elaborated product of national art.” 

. That. Indian art products: had distinctive features is admitted 
by all-lovers.of art and art students. Then how is it that 
Indian art: has. lost its definite and characteristic style; and 
losing its distinctive, character. is fast degenerating into mere. 
Imitation ? 

r— «Io explain the present situation we quote below the words 
of an Englishman competent to speak on the subject.— 
* No one who knows India well can fail to see how the taste 
. of the native aristocracy and plutocracy has been utterly vitiat-. 
ed ; how indigenous Architecture has become almost, extinct i, 
how. the art handicrafts. of the country are only exploited for: 
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the: -gake-of gain by. the. Philistine--dealer;«whose^ stand| 
‘taste, is regulated - by | the -demands -of.tourist$ and: cu; 
‘hunters. . Indian art -has fallen into-such ‘disrepute amc 
‘Natives themselves that everything which does not comé, 
from Europe-is looked-upon as something. inferior. ; Thi’ 
nobility affect a taste.for the Brummagen Art. we: have 
duced into the. country; and a.sentimental passion for ' sy 
Old Masters supplied to them.at:fancy prices :'by'-unscr 
agents and picture dealers: What temains'to-day of. | 
living Art. of India must be. looked for ‘in -out-of-the-wa: 
and is regarded -by. the natives as;old-fashioned: arid bd 
times. . Even the curiosity dealer finds his: business i 
used,..to be. "The- not- too-.diseriminating taste - 
trotter is getting : rather nauseated :with the. Gon 
bric-à-brac, which is palmed. off upon him as:Ind 
even the glamour of the gorgeous, East Hardly spre 
romance. over the. crude and; tasteless, ornament 

for the - European and : American , market;i:- The «] 
must; be admitted, that, whatever: the. éausé may ‘:be 

rule has, been established, the:old Art of India hast» 
killed ; - the. taste SE the: v People, Hate Tano pacing 
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own national Ait to compéhsate India; for what has Bc ee on 
" Before. making the English solely,responsible . for! this -state 
of things, we must admit that;Indian; Art, ‘or:at:least.a portion of 
it, was in.a state. of decay at the timé:of.the dissolution of the 
Moghul. Empire. ‘The . fostering ‘cage with Whicli-a :succession’ 
of Emperors. from Akbar to. ‘Shajehan;.had watched. and ‘helped: 
the, development: of. Indian, Artowas iwaüting in. Aurangzeb: 
And his iconoclástic.zeal.and bigotry often led. him ito ‘destroy, 
or disfigure some-of the creations;of former artists--the product: 
of laborious. days and sleepless nights. ‘Phen carme: ‘a. time: ‘of: 
anarchy. and strife ;.a:time when 'caprices of crüelty and varieties’ 
of volüptuousness were the. distinguishing features'of a: corrupt 
ánd' servile court. Noble ‘incentives :to':action. were waiting: 
It was,at this time that..the. English - ‘gained: supremacy and 
founded . an empirein India, .It was actime when Indian Art 
fiéglected by. weak, and in some cases. iconoclastic rülersf : and: 
ruthlessly. disturbed by Philistine, Mahrattas: was ina 'state of 
decay and in imminént danger. It was only natural to. hope 
that. with. the advent,.of. the English--the: establishment ofa 


P ——M—— M————À 
* Art Educalion án: Tadia'by E. B. Havell of the Calcutta, Art School Fa 
-f "There is:a Mahomedan. canon: forbidding’ ‘the’ representation of. life. Ana it 
repressed. the. plastic instinct; f-Youomay' hear: when -going over’ palazes in 
Rajputana, -of elaborate carvings. in.. stone : whith -on:a;threatening hint from: the 


Conor SHS court: at Delhi, "Were e hasiily covered Ap. with plaster,"—J. Lockwood 
inhnoa ic . = 
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ichias, India'hád: never known before; of: ‘daw band: order 

perior’: ordér—a. new era :of' developing: ‘progress will 

or: Indian: artez But. it- was: hete`that were dooniéd’ tó 
intflent.- 3 3 ees noburd bpedQ ipt] e tp 6 

„generally, the case.that : in: every ‘period -one! art’ ‘leads 

it and gives them.their tone. “In-the thirteenth: ‘century 

Architecture, all the other: arts. .were'! het! handshaidens 

fifteenth” and ‘sixteenth centuries Painting led. © Even 

. was then. picturesque; *'::* ..* “Sculpture in the 

sd, is.d mere architectural!.decoration...In - the: seéond 

[hitecture: becomes a fráme for sculptureor páinting."* 


; differ-—if architecture isthe characteristic’ art‘of our | 


“Aut all are: agreed: of one point, -intall :countries— 


\-civilised Countries the history: of : ‘Architecture is 
Mf arte cise c nr odi tas Pe ier 


t.on.very high aüthority:that: Taan architëctore is 


dead art.f,. “That ‘architecture’ in :India is still a 
ith unlimited capabilities: of «healthy: éspansion,: is 
that féw competent and unprejudiced critics: would’ 
, accept. : It. is truei that the fact. of this‘vitality is 
dently denied, as by” a recent writer: in the'Graphie, 
r thirty: ‘years: ‘experience of Indian life ard. character; 


ares that ‘-all the indigenous art we have now to admire it 


-dindustan: is ancient art,—the art of people who lived hundreds 
e thousands of: years ago.: y Such-superficial or- unsympathetic 

"observers would support theirihasty conclusion. -by the undénia- 
‘Pole hideousness.of the vast majority. -of -our modèrn- buildings. 
But the error of their view can: beeasily: exposed by pausing to 


consider who are: really: responsible. for. these - architectural 
»—etiormities.^t de en ERTS AUI tA ee B i je 

, And’ it. is: here. that the! English ‘must: bear their share of 

lame.: It began with the sturdy hardsheaded merchants—the 
early settlers.: of „the : Old; John Company:: And. it has been 
going on ever,-since. in an {unbroken tradition: -With their 
characteristic’ insularity - andithé national prejudice of thé 
Anglo- Saxon race ;that. what!is good for -the Anglo-Saxon 
is.good enough. for. the’ rest ofi the world, . they: disregard- 
ed their. surroundings and. in: architecture imitated the- models 
in. their- island .home, It: satisfiedi their love of prestige, and 
reminded. them of their home -beyond the seas.. And this was 


most unfortunate ;.for.* nothing more hopelessly irrécónciliable 





thle cold, formal. classicism -then fashionable in Eügland." At 


théstime we are speaking. of thé national taste of England ‘was 


, almóst hopelessly .corrupt. , But. ‘the. little. excuse ” the: €x 


"** Sir W. Martin Conway—Domatn of Art. ack ee da 
 '** Furgusson—Jndian and Eastern Architécliire. ` 
t F, 8. Growse in the Calcutta sities. 1884. 





E 


ith oriental ideas: of-Art could ever -have been: adopted: than - 
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settlers: had is absent in the.case of their followers. . The 
i of their ascendency—Bombay, Madras and. Calcutta——w 
centres of Indian: Árt;. nor ^ were they conscious of 
that they were founding : an Empire in the East, This 
be said of those who came after them. . They: came—n, 
of a ruling race come tó govern a-conquered continenw. 
before them Jay the monuments of Indian Art in wh 
that runs may read the.capabilities of healthy devel 
But.they followed in unbroken. tradition the ssaa 
their predecessors, and: even made. it worse.’ In the 
. architecture they have „perpetrated those horrors—y 
quote an English artist; “ offend the eye and haunt tl 
nation. in every station of: India from Simla, Cj 
Bombay to. the smallest Mofussil town.” In this 
Provincial Governments are the worst sinners, ` F 
case of the Supreme Government the excuse can be 
that “ neither in the swamps of Calcutta, ‘nor on th. 
Simla has any indigenous form. of . architecture beey 
for adoption,” what excuse is there for the Provincil 
ments situated as they-are:in the centres of Indian A: 
. If individual perpetrators -of these horrors may no 
' responsible for them, no, condemnation is too severe 
system. which has moulded them. > * Our ira "buildings; 
says Mr: Growse, “ have the one fnerit. of simplicity. They 
make..no pretence of pleasing: the eye, but' neither do they 
often. wilfully. offend it by an obtrusive display of misplaced 
architectural embellishments, Considered as temporary make- 
shifts for. the. deposit. of departmental returns, or the casual 
shelter. -Of distressed officials,. they “might pass uncriticized." 
“But, - -unfortunately,” continues Mr. Growse, “ the people òf 
the country will not regard them from this purely utilitarian 
j 
point. of view. The Government:is omnipotent, and if i 
chooses to lodge its servants at, equal -cost in sheds and’ 
godowns , instead of in courts and palaces, it must be not from 
want of thought or skill, but bécause it deliberately prefers the 
shed and gódown style ‘of construction. The latter style is 
therefore, the style which: loyal subjects are bound to adopt 
if they, would be in harmony with their rulers,”* 
. This has been the case, In the words of the resolution which 
chicos the Indian Art Journal, —** there can be no reasonahle 
/ doubt that the upper classes of the native community would: 
gladly follow the example.of-the Government, and cherish a 
that is best in Indian Art.” Unfortuuately for the people in archi- 
tecture—the mother. ofall arts—the example has never been fet. 
And, the;consequence hás'been disastrous on a degenerated 
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| When a native prince or à rich Indian builds himself a 
se he invariably secks out the English engineer trained 
traditions óf the Indian Public Works Department. 

y art workmen are ignored,—their skill sharpened to 

n by constant practice never ‘brought into requisition. 

of brick'or'stone is piled up, and the result is a -hideous 

* which is extremely ugly as it is wholly out of place in 

—" any will-.recall thé remarks of Mark Twain. Speak- 

ároda he says —-with his characteristic humour sharp- 

[lear insight —'^ ‘We were taken to"see the new palace. 

w palace-is mixed modern. American-European 

: a merit except costliness. It is wholly foreign 

| impuderit and out of place. The architect has es- 

; comes of overdoing the suppression of the Thugs ; 

r merits. The old palace is Oriental, and charming, 

nance with the ‘countrys. The old palace’should . 

at if theré were- nothing - of it, ‘but the spacious 

l| where the-durbars are held.”* =- ~ | 

the building foreign ‘articles of ‘furniture, etc., 

The. result. must inevitably. -be ‘the ‘dematid 

"carpets, Tottenham Court Road ^ furnitures, 

swan mosaics, "French oleographs, Austrian lustres, 

rermat tissues and cheap brocades. The moisture that ought 

to have. gone to nourish indigenoüs 'industries is ‘taken up 
by foreigners. The ioney goes out of the Jand + “and Indian 

arts decay. "ev ANM 
To undo “the evil influence of à lone standing. bad 
example . thé 'Goverüment: should’ fake up-ithe: policy of 
adopting, 5 as far as "possible,' Indian. styles of ‘architecture in 
its buildings, That will produce a.seotbing effect''on the eye, 
od à moral influence. on the: mind. Instead of that the 
Gowernnieht “at present" helps ‘to: vitiate 'the taste 'of-the 

people.: Here is an "éxample—* Not. many’. years ago, a 

‘number of important buildings were being erected in Calcutta, 
and for ‘their’ external ‘decoration terra cotta to'the value of 
a lakh of rupees was obtained from England, ` This terra cotta 
was. not of exceptional artistic merit, to'set an example to the 
Bengalee aiian; büt the ordinary commercial ornament 
which’ is'sóld by the squaré yard. ‘by European. manufacturers. 
Now Bengut' is a great brick-making country, and there’ once 
. existed a beautiful’ Art’ in ‘moulded brick-work,.-still to be 
1 old buildings: in many- parts of the: Province; : If a 
‘rupees had been spent in reviving this decayed art, public 
gs. in. Calcutta ‘would have had.far better ornament 

' industry might have been revived.” | 
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"Meg hold; with; Mr. Growse that.'f: ‘throughout India; 
hands; ; ready. to works aad -money waiting..to „be, " 
improvements.:that "every; one:;desires, but. which a 
undertaken, -for ‘want:.of ja., little „sympathy and. cos 

on, the; part - „of the local, ,authotities, ,who—for all. th 
will-—are cowed . into; inaction; by the. dncubus. of an aW 


and. overbearing department." * wf 

"Students of ant rush, Ao, every "part 2 "Europe. and 

Égypt to study: art remains., But Indian. art.: has 

but : scanty attention, .. And but for. the labour of 
like. ergusson,..Cunningham, -Burgess, „and Raje: 

Indian; architecture and: sculpture, . would 'havg 
unknown, to: many; Let:us hope and trust that 
who, has , publicly.. deplored the. many, acts | 
perpetrated. by his predecessors, , and publicly decl 
regards., the . conservation, of. „ancient ,monumen 

of, the--primary, obligations: ‘of, Government Ra 

lately evinced such: :unstinted. sympathy for Ind 
inaugurate. a new era: by. directing. the. adoption. of 

styles of architecture, in Government. buildings. . 

,, Sincerity, ;said Lord.^Leighton, -is;the true elen 
in art, And. indeed. no art can ever, flourish if ti 
sentimentiis not init. “The, passing hobbies. of- globe-troi. 
and, curio-hunters can-keep-no. art: alive. “No great . painter 
ever ,painted a, picture, for, the. purpose : of living i in delighted 
contemplation of his own finished: work, no sculptor , would 
care to, spend his.life in a gallery.of his own statues. . "Painters. 
 and.sculptors must work foriothers. | Dimly—in the;background 
of their.:mind, , throughout, their work, they, must have. some. 
ideal recipient in view-—an ideal. recipient, —the counterpart" 
of, themselves, . capable:.of fully, perceiving. the beauty it is 
thein.aim.to render, capable of. thrilling responsive to „t e 
thrill of conception that they. themselves,experienced.” -This 
is true of‘ all -artists The. art- that. has-no hold on the mind 
of the.nation, that, has-not, developed.a slowly-elaborated style 
of its own, that is not: ‘appreciated and..sought after—can: never 
flourish, That. Indian art. had: a characteristic. style of its 
own, is. evident. .And itisthis characteristic, style falling. into 
disfavour.that is the cause of its- decay... Once India in her 
plethora. of: wealth. could :give..with a -bounteous hand what 
she now: seeks in :vain.,.: There,is-reason to believe that Indian, 
'pictorial.art .influenced .to,,a considerable. extent the picts 
art of.Japan.... When, Buddhism was .chased out of its m 
soil Buddhist’. , missionaries -fled to Tibet, to China, 

Japan. They carried win ‘them .a superior EUER RE 
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ART. XL—THE CORONATIONS OF KING WILLIAMS 
IV AND QUEEN VICTORIA... | 
BY ONE WHO WAS PRESENT. 


member of one ofour well-known County Famil 
was present at the Coronations of King William 
‘Queen Victoria sends us the following interesting noteg 


GEORGE IV. 


In 1820 there was scarcely a living. person w| 
"present at George III's Coronation in 1760. Geo 
a black peruque, and it was suggested that the c 
be brought from the Tower to the King’s private r 
he should see whether it would. fit him, Whe 
was taken off, it appeared that the King had on 
a great swelling, .and when the crown was placed o 
caused him agony, and it was clear that the risk 
of an operation of a dangerous character, though n: 
fatal, However, each of the Royal surgeons declirie; 
risk of having. the King die under his knife. Buti 
was a brave man, and ordered that two most expeucum 
surgeons be sent for from a public hospital to operate on an old 
gentleman, with no name given; he received therm in a room 
in a private house with his face bound up, and the operation 
was perfomed with success, and the King wore his crown for the 
Coronation ceremony. When Queen Caroline heard of it, she 
remarked that “ George thinks that he has had his horns cut 
off, but he has not.” - icd 

Ín my youth I knew intimately the Hon. Colonel Hora 
Townsend, commonly called “ Bull Townsend,” and heard him 
more than once tell the following story about George IV’s 
Coronation :—Queen Caroline was determined to get inte the 
Abbey in some way or other and disturb the ceremony, and 
the Earl-Marshal took every precaution to thwart her. It 
was understood that she would get entry at one of the doors 
with an ordinary Peer’s ticket, and, when once in, would give 
trouble. So picked officers of the Guards were set apart 
for this particular duty at each door of the Abbey to prevent 
her entering, and use force if necessary. Bull Townsend, 
being a man of enormous stature aud unlimited pluck,-was 
told off to guard the little private door that leads direct’ from 
the Hall of the Deanery into the Abbey and is a /private 
entrance. Sure enough this was the door at which thé Queen 
attempted her entrance; but Bull Townsend recognised her, 
planted his body in the doorway, and neither threats nor blan- 
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lishments could prevail to allow anyone to pass through the 

r. The Queen gave up the attempt, left London for Dover, 

| disappeared. Asa factshe died within a few weeks, as 

following shows: when the Emperor Napoleon died on 

y 5th, 1821, one of the Lords-in- Waiting anounced to King - 

‘ge IV “ the death of his Majesty's greatest enemy, the only 

rk made by the King was ‘‘ Js she, by Jove?’ However, 

ing was crowned July 16th, 1821, and Queen Caroline died 
weeks after, August 7th, 1821. 


WILLIAM IV. ; 


present at the Coronation of William IV and have a 
collection of it, for it was the first occasion that my 
| Princess Victoria of Kent, a little girl about my age. 
ied my father, mother, and eldest brother; we boys 
rom our school at Mitcham Green, and we had seats 
‘allery erected over the Deav's side of the Choir, and 

down on- those who were seated in stalls. We had 
, and got first-rate seats in the front row, and saw 
^, Peeresses, and foreigners—come in to take their 

d the proeession passed under our eyes, and we had 
view of the King and Queen on their thrones, I. 
smember seeing Earl Brownlow and the Earl- of Kilmorey 
pass under us, and the former  wavéd his coronet. The 
.Qountess Brownlow was one of the ladies who accompanied 

Queen Adelaide, and one of her daughters was one of her 
Majésty's train-bearers. It wasa very impressive sight, and I 
enjoyéd. it, though only ten years of age. I record four anec- 
dotes. ` Loma l : 

f (1) Lords Philippe, who had become King of thé French, 
had sent his son the Duke of Nemours to take part in the 
ceremony, and of course he was treated with every honour. 
The President of the United States of America had sent his 
son also, but he was only admitted as an ordinary spectator, 
and the Americans were very angry. I suppose that there 
will be in this century more equality. between the Republics 
of France and the United States. | | 

(2) The next anecdote is rather personal, I mentioned that, 
the Countess Browitlow was Lady-in-W aiting to Queen Adelaide 

Her special duty was to produce from her pocket a little piece 
of cotton wool, and when the Queen's hand had been anointed 
with oil, to wipe it dry "with the cotton wool. She put the 
Cotton wool back in her pocket, and we all saw it'and smelt 
tha oil, It is to be hoped we have out-lived such folly. ` 

( The third story illustrates the imperfect way in which 
public news. spread in that remote period of 1831, when 
there were no telegraphs, railways, etc. When we boys got 
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back to school at Mitcham Green, of course the whole i 
.was about the Coronation. Late that night two of our schet- 
fellows arrived, who were sons of Dr. Jenkinson, the Bis 
of St. David’s, in South Wales. They had been several 
on the road, and one of them innocently remarked thai 
had heard on the road ‘that the King had been, crowne 
the previous day—was it true ? It was the first he had 
of a Coronation. Of course we English boys burst into f 
of derision at our Welsh schoolfellows in the, depth 
ignorance. | i A P 

(4) The fourth anecdote relates to the Duchess. 
Albans; who was a lady not received. in society, but sk 
her seat in the front row of the Peeresses, and at H 
‘time placed her coronet on her head, but it was qu 
that the Duchesses to the right and left of her would 
her, and took care that their dresses should not t 
she had a dull time of it. "The reign of our good Qu 
has swept away all the objectionable features of tli 
George IV. ' ' 
| ^ QUEEN VICTORIA'S CORONATION. 

When this auspicious event took place, my brot 
were high up in the school at Eton College. Th 
to London had been opened and we went up the-previous Uc 
and our father took us over the ground that afternoon, so thc. 
we might make no mistakes, and the next morning at four 
‘we sallied outon foot found our way to the right door of tlie 
Abbey, ascended the staircase of the Triforium on the Sub-. 
- Dean's side, and secured good seats just at the corner, so 
that we had under our’eyes the Chancel and Communion 
"Table, thé Throne, and looking down on ‘our right the 
Peeresses, and on the opposite side to the Peers, and in a. 
narrow pew in the chancel were allthe menibers of the Roya 
Family down to the, Princess Mary of Cambridge, It wasa 
grand sight—perhaps the grandest of all the many that in àll 
my long life I have seen in Europe or Asia. Everyone of the 
great personages of Great Britain whom we saw beneath us has 
passed away: all the members of the. Royal Family, all the. 
Peers, Bishops, Dean, Canons, Statesmen, Judges, Soldiers, 
Sailors, etc. I was only seventeen years of age, and. am now 
eighty-one; so if any ofthose who took part in this Corona- 
tion are alive, except the present Duke of Cambridge, and his 
sister the grand Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, they must be 
well up in the eighties. 1 find with the tickets of admission 
among my records, a pensketch by myself of the Abbey, and in 
the Triforium a + with the words “I was here in the Triforium.” 
The scene comes back to me after a lapse of sixty-four years, 
and certain anecdotes rise up in my mind which I now put ‘on 
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, a bank of seats rising up and sloping backwards 
screen.at the back of the Communion Table were 
» of the House of Commons, with Daniel O'Connell in 
ure of the lowest bench. It so. happened that one of the 
s on his way to kneel down and kiss the hand of the 
wd Sovereign, missed his footing and fell down: this 
nt was greeted with a roar of laughter from the House of 
ons, in which-the deep voice of Daniel O'Connell was cons- 
The appearance of .the Abbey with all its platforms 
n red cloth was miost distasteful. No circus could bave 
se vulgar and commonplace. A robing-room was pre- 
er Majesty. just behind the Communion table. It was 
gruous. ‘We boys ftom our high point. of - observa- - 
ortunate enough to be able to recognize most.of the 
-d men present, such as.the Duke of Wellington, as 
niliar with them on their visits to Windsor and Eton 
he Eton boys of the decade 1830. 1840 had a feeling 

love, and respectful devotion,to their young Queen : 
cnown her by sight -for. several years as Princess 
Kent, as she was constantly a visitor to her uncle 
. Windsor Castle, and her figure on the Terrace, or 
the Park, or passing. through Eton, was familiar to 
fm ; especially to those of the boys who had the honour of 
being, as we had, invited to the Ohildren's Ball given by Queen 
Adelaide in honour of the Princess, It may be imagined with 
what intense interest we from our high point of observation 
_saw the Archbishop place the crown on the head of the little 
girlish figure seated in the ancient Scone chair. And again 
"with what feelings we looked down on the Communion: table 
and saw her signing ber name. ‘There are events which can 
wonly happen once in alife, and cannot be forgotten, nor can 
the feelings. be realised by those to whom it has not fallen to 

see such sights. * 

{ have another most interesting anecdote to record: When 
the ceremony was concluded, we boys slipped down the staircase 
from the Triforium, and found our way through the crowd, in 
the way only Eton boys can manage, to Montague House in 
Parliamentestreet, the residence of the Duke of Buccleuch. A 
long scaffolding had been erected commanding a view of the 
street, down which the procession must pass on its way from the 
Abbey. We had tickets, and being early and active got good 

pos in a back row, and after some time waiting beheld the 
Queen in her State carriage with the Crown on her head and the 
Sceptre i in her hand, pass like a vision before us ; as the carriage 
arrived opposite to our scaffolding the late Duchess of Buccleuch, 
who was in the centre seat of honour with her coronet on her 
head, rose up and bowed to: ber Majesty, who graciously inclined 
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her crowned head in acknowledgment. This again v 
sight to be forgotten. 

I was under the impression that my Eton school-fe 
Earl of Nelson, had been present, as he was 14 years o 
had been present, at the funeral of King William IV . 
George's. Chapel at Windsor. However, to make sure, I: 
to him to enquire, and he replied that he -had been refu: 
-seat at the Coronation among his brother. Peers because h 
a minor, and he had.not been honoured with a seat as a 
individual out of.respect to the great, name which he b 
thus lost his chance of seeing the Coronation of Queen. 
owing to his being too young, and now at the age of 7i 
himself unequal to the fatigues of the Coronation 
VII, owing to his being too old. It appears to be a 
take to exclude Peers who are minors, if they are ol 
take care-of themselves. N: 

R. 


ex We need scarcely : add here that Mr. Cust received: an invitati 
at the Coronenpn of King Edward VII.—Ed. €. R. June 1902, 


r Ish . 
the 
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a opERYONE knows there are many beautiful [s to 
be seen in America ‘and. our idea in visiting that vast. 
nent was to see. Niagara. ‘The mignificent scenery in the 
2 Mountáius,—the Grand. Canon. of Colorado the Garden 
3ods,—the Yellow Stone Park,—the Yosemite Valley,— 
rees of Californias—the Mamnioth. Cave of Kentucky, 
ev ‘other wonderful natural productions; After:spend- 
ner in Canada!and the United: States ‘we returned 
],—going back another time-to winter iù beautiful 
'th-its orange groves, cocoanut palms, and acres and . 
pe calling at Cuba, we rorurnea, north again 
xico; 
ie passage across the Atlantic the days were taken | 
ing, playing games and’ watching:-the: porpoises 
and out of the ‘water. The weather Was‘fine the 
f the voyage, but the last two days: «before reaching 
, a heavy fog envelopéd us, this is usually experi- 
wid-: great- care: has to be taken’ by the: steamers not to 
"Tin down the numerous small-boats,-fshing off the coast of 
‘Newfoundland. . The evening before we latided a concert Was 
iveu ‘in the Saloon for the benefit of the Seamen’s Hore,’ 
The day’ after: our-arrival. we wént on` to Newport; “only 
staying one night in New: York, -intending '‘to:make-a lotiger 
‘stay on our return. July- and August-are usually’ "iot pleasant 
„months for seeing | that important, but hot and noisy city." 9?" 
Newport is a-pretty place; and the | “four hundred" go- there 
every ‘summer, -not to < fusticate" -but rather to add: to ' 
Society's round of dinner parties, balls and. luncheons; _Ț the 
sperts ‘and’ pastimes’ of the seaside, and. country. - "Ehe 
‘palatial residences of the millionaries, or “cottages " “as they 
prefer to call. them; are-situated' on. the cliff overlooking: the 
‘sea, and. extend for about: two miles. ^ Thé grounds dre 
handsome and like other American ERIUEDS are.not enclosed 
by hedges.” ` 
The most beautiful of the: cotin is the i Marble House” 
given by Mr. William K. Vanderbilt. to: his -wife,-now: Mrs, 
iver, H H;:P. Belmont (mother of the Duchess of Marlborough). 
Te is built of white. marble and. at the front are. columns. and 
‘Roman Corinthian. capitals, and is in fact a residence’ fit --for 
‘a Prince. Scarcely less sumptuous. is the “Breakers,” belong 
‘ing to :Mr.- Cornelius Vanderbilt. In: nearly all the houses ‘are 
Ballrooms and : banqueting Halls. < Then there is f* Belcourt,” 
‘MrsO. H. P. Belmént?s: house, and “ Ochre’ Cóurt;"* Mr. Ogden 
VOL, CXVI] 15 
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Goelet’s residence, thé entrance gates are of decorative iz 
work, very fine indeed ; and there are many other manq 
each having a style of its. Own. 

The private bathing bay was the fashionable resort iil 
mornings, men and women bathing together, and' dozen 
- smart'catriages were waiting to take their owners hom 
luncheon,. And Belview Avenue was gay in the-afteri 
with elegantly dressed ladies driving up and down in' 
fücent equipages, `. 

We were invited to a Ball at the Casino to meet 
Sicard, and the officers of the North Atlantic 
Mrs. William Astor teceived the guests. The 
Reception rooms were decorated with flags, an 

hangings and banks of roses and hydrangeas, T 
were illuminated.with Japanese lanterns and h 
coloured lights.. So many, millionaires were. pres 
Naval Ball, it was said that hardly ever before he 
‘wealth been represented under one roof. 

. The next morning my father and I were sho 
“ Massachusetts," the largest of the United States 
by one of the Naval Officers, and in the afterno 
to Boston,- Next day our friends there went rot 
to:see.the Public Buildings and pointed out Bunkers = 
Monument. We were also shown over Harvard University 
at Cambridge, 

The .journey from Boston to Saratoga, from. nine in the 
morning till -four in the afternoon was à hot and dusty one. 
Saratoga has'a wonderful variety of Mineral Springs, which 
are very efficacious, and it hasa fine climate, the. walks an 
. drives around are charming, but it is spoiled by the Ao 
‘of terribly. over-dressed rich, vulgar Jews and Jewesses, wh 
congregate there summer after summer, | E 

During our journey from Saratoga to Montreal we passed 
through Lake George and Lake Champlain; the latter is 
much the larger of the two, but the former is more. beautiful. 
In Lake George the mountains rise straight from the sides, 
where plenty of game is to be found, besides other animals, 
deer and bears, Now and again an eagle flies overhead, The : 
‘Lake abounds with fish, and pretty little islands are to be seen 

on all sides. In former times the Indians were very fond of 
hunting in this district, and in Fennimore Cooper’s romanc 
the “ Last of the Mohicans ” the scene was laid around her 

‘Montreal is a large and flourishing city, it contains s 

churches, of which. the principal are Notre Dame,. af 
Cathedral of St, Peter; nearly as much French is 
as English. Montreal ‘takes its name from Mount 

which is just outside the town: it vises yoo feet a 
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we aeceaded to the top one afternoon, (which i is reached" 


elevator), and spent about an hour there, it is prettily 
jand must be delightful for picnic parties. 

soting the “ Lachine rapids " is a very novel and exciting 
jence, it is really dangerous as the steamer must keep in 
ht.course or be dashed to pieces on the rocks, the boats 






Sut it struck me that our pilot would rather be shoot» 
apids.in a canoe, as his forefathers had done before him. 
an go by rail, oreriver from Montreal to Toronto, we 
klatter route, in order to enable us to see the pictures- 
S: ofthe St..Laurence river, there are over a 
"them, and they are of every imaginable size, shape 
tance, some: several miles in length, others only 


uckly wooded. From the: deck of the steamer 

ever changing: Panorama. The river is.a great 

jort and many beautifui homes are. built upon these 

‘ost of the smaller ones arethe freehold property 

Je résiding upon them. sailing and fishing are the 

nes, . The river contains:black bass, pickerel and 

Mlonge, a particularly large kind of pickerel, one fish 

oimetimes weighing as much as twenty-five or.thirty pounds. ` 


yi some are but bare masses of rock, while. 


"We stopped at Alexandra Bay and Thousand Island. Park 


E at Kingston, where there is a notable prison. During 
the night we passed through Lake Ontario arriving at Toronto 
at seven o'clock the next morning, 

; We stayed at Toronto about a week and had a very gay 
time, Although not so important as Montreal it is a much 
prettier and more compact city, My father was made a 
Member of the Yacht Club and we,were invited to several 
dances and garden parties and enjoyed many charming drives. 
Capadians are always most polite to visitors from the “old. 
country,” welcoming them with open arms, 


Ever since leaving home we had beeu looking forward to . 


the day on which we were to see the great falls of Niagara. 
‘Crossing Lake Ontario to Lewiston, and taking the electric 
car we could. plainly see the whirlpools and rapids below us, 
the water rushing at incalculable speed and tossing tumul- 
tuously about and hurling itself with irresistible force against 

e rocks, It was terrible and awe-inspiring, this boiling 
se uthing mass of water.. At last we reached the falls, They 
are more wonderful than anything one can imagine, and it is 
impossible to take them in, all at once, one can but gaze and 
gaze, fascinated beyond description, And then to think Nia. 
gara never stops, it never has stopped from the beginning, and 
. will, I suppose, go on for ever, 


ill piloted by Indians and they are very ‘skilful and cour- 
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- The Horseshoe, fall on the Canadian side: is. the. la 
having a contour ‘of: 3,010 feet or is nearly halfa mile in v 
with a perpendicular . ‘plunge. of 158 feet, and ‘the water 
feet thick,- and bends overia graceful curve. The wid 
the American falls ` is 1,100 feet or nearly a. quarter of aj 
wide and the- -precipice over which it plunges is 167 rel | 
isa little steamer., called the “Maid of the Mist" ir 
one “can go right to the foot of the falls, also. 'one can 
hind them to the “Cave of the Winds "' attired in wal 
suits. . When the sun shines there.is,a perpetual rainbo“ 
water. and “the spray reaches a. tremendous distance. 

. After lunch, we took the.car again -to . “Chippers 
very. top of. the river, and: upom- returning cross: 
Suspetision „Bridge to the American side. but tha 
not seen’ so. well from, here. We. drove round - 
and’ went back along the Great-Gorge route close t 
The Scenery. around Niagara i Is, Very. fine; it is. 
fruit: (growing country, ee quantities are tinned al 
every. year; -. - 

-Leaving Toronto. early: in the. morning- we. ve; arg 
hours later, at Windsor. A little lower. down.th 
spot Where ‘Eliza (in Uncle Tom's Oabin). was si 
have, crossed. on the- - floating ice. with. her childTu uur ~- | 
when: fleeing from her, “pursuers. : We. toók the ferry. across 
‘to:Detroit, a large and poren.. town. in the States, returning 
fo "Windsor tosleep. . 3 

‘The next day we started “for: “our. [d bough the Lakes 
of Huron and: ‘Superior... There are plenty-of islands in Lake 
Huron; Lake Superior is, almost. like: a little Ocean and-.as 
the. ‘weather suddenly. changed I. felt anything but well, and! 
‘tHe. steamer, -In some parts we contd not, see land, but were 
‘not, surprised at this as Lake. Superior, is .360 :miles. ‘long and 
140 miles wide (in its widest part), in fact it is the largest 
-body. of fresh water in the world. . We wenton shore at Fort 

illiam and stepping on ‘to. the; train arrived at. ‘Winnipeg, 
"capital of the Province of Manitoba, the. following. afternoon; 

‘Travellers; usually stay a day and night in Winnipeg. to 
rést before resuming: the long journey to Vancouver and also 
to see this flourishing. town,- -It has. grown immensely within 
."the.last few years and has.a population.of about fifty thousa 

inhabitants. ‘It has.a „splendid trading situation, M 

just where the forest: ends and the vast. Prairies begin’ and 
with rivers and railways radiating in every direction; ` To this, 
junction. thé , people of the West send the , product | of: 'their 
fields’ and from the far, North numerous furs of. great. variety 
are brought: In the streets we met.several families of Indians 


we 0707 . 
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p? S had come to buy clothes and other things i in’ the shops, 
‘yipffering buffalo horns for-sale, they were’ dressed half in 
a costume, making a curious mixture, f 
“e- left Winnipeg at five o'clock or a lovely evening, just 
is enough to be pleasant, and the: sunset was magnificent. 
giad still a thousand miles to go. before reaching the Rocky 
iuo. First we passed through the great corn growing 
tof Manitoba. Although a bad year elsewhere it wás 
ie as usual, .. We: saw several of the: huge- ‘reaping 
es at work, they snake in such’ numbers in Winnipeg. 
ht in the train and the next day travelled through -miles 
land, it was a little. monotonous, but occasionally 
veys of Prairie chickens, or a.coyote*'stealing along 
tle Prairie dogs amused’ us greatly, they sat up and 
ie train for a moment' or so, then suddenly darted 
holes out of sight. Formerly herds -of Buffaloes 
| Prairies but now are very scarce and indeed seem 
come extinct. We remained for another night in 
urneying through the great ranching country and 
rry to reach Banff (alt, 4,500 ft). at'six 0° ‘clock 1 ‘in 










che log fire was. burning in the picturesque. ball of the 
Trorel and was most acceptable, the difference in temperature 
being quite noticeable. now that we were among the snow 
capped ‘Rocky Mountains, but the air was fresh .and:-exhilarat- 
ing and after breakfast we started off for a long ‘walk-to the 
bot Sulphur. Springs. A basin has been encircled): ‘for bathing, 
but open to the air and: as the warm water bubbles up con- 
.stantly from the bottom.it is fresh all the: time, little: dressing 
rooms- have been built along one.side. It all looked.so inviting 
.we decided upon having a “bathe immediately iand--.much 
“enjoyed it. Banff is in the Canadian National, Park and em- 
' byaces every variety of scenery and for sportsmen (shooting 
‘in the Rockies) and- athletic „people -excellent ‘clinibs may be 
made from Banff and Field. inthe Sümmit range, and Glacier 
in. the, Solkirks,, Great -care must bé exercised: -however to 
avoid the dangerous peat swamps.. called. ."! Muskegs;" , which 
abound among the-mountains, 

: Continuing’; our journey the next morning at six: o'clock the 
train. passed ‘slowly on through the’ Rockies: and Selkirk, the 
latter being greener -and. prettier in appéarance: but: perhaps 
nat so majestic as the former. Before’ descending. very ipower- 
ful’ brakes had to be applied. We passed many waterfalls and 





* Coyotes are very cunning and clever animals, they .are very fond of 
éhickens as foxes are in England’ and will go miles to get them, “they. are 


hated: by-the farmérs 3 bio set’ Se for r them and do eye to try 
to exterminate themy. ~: ` 
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ru had cóme to buy clothes’ and other t things in’ the shops, 
Re fering buffalo horns forsale, they were: dressed half in 

he “ive costume, making a curious mixture, l 
(idée left Winnipeg at five o'clock oñ a lovely. éveriing, just 
ert enough to be pleasant, and the sunset was magnificent, 

igiad still a thousand miles to go. before reaching the Rocky 
untains, — First we passed through the great corn growing 
ict of Manitoba. Although a bad year elsewhere: it. was 
lhere as usual, _. We: saw several of the -huge reaping 
esat work, they make in such numbers in Winnipeg. 
t in the train and the next day travelled through miles 
s land,’ it was a little. monotonóus, but occasionally 
hueys of Prairie chickens, or a.coyote*'stealing along 
2 Prairie dogs amused’ us greatly, they sat up and 
train for a moment or so, then suddenly: darted 
1 holes out of sight. Formerly herds: of Buffaloes 
| Prairies but now are very scarce and indeed ‘seem 
zcome extinct. We remained for another night. in 
purneying through the great ranching country and 
y to reach Banff (alt. 4,500 ft.). at 'six: o° ‘clock: ‘in 
m og fire was. burning in the picturesque ‘all of. the 
rrotel and was most acceptable, the difference in temperature 
being quite noticeable now that. we were among the snow 
capped Rocky Mountains, but the air was fresh and: exhilarat- 
ing and after breakfast. we started off for a long ‘walk-to the 
hot Sulphur Springs. A basin has been encircled) for bathing, 
but open to the air and: as the warm water bubbles up. con- 
stantly from the bottom.it is fresh all .the.time, little. dressing 
joonis-have beeni built along one side. 1t all looked so inviting 
we decided. upon having . a bathe immediately. and. much 
enjoyed it; Banff is in the Canadian National, Park and em- 
byaces every variety of scenery and for sportsmen (shooting 
in. the Rockies) and- athletic ,people -excellent iclinibs may be 
made-from Banff and Field in.the Sümmit range, and Glaciet 
in: the. Solkirks.. Great care must be exercised «however to 
avoid the dangerous peat ‘swamps. called. "C Muskegs; i: which 
abound among the mountains, 

- Continuing’, our journey the next morning at six: o'clock. the 
train. passed ‘slowly on through the’ Rockies‘ and.-Selkirk, the 
latter being greener -and. prettier in appearance: but: ‘perhaps 
nat so majestic as the former. Before’ descending’ very ipower- 
ful ‘brakes had to be applied. We passed mahy- waterfalls and 





* Coyotes are very cunning and clever animals, they .are very fond of 
chickens as foxes are'in England and will go miles to get them, they. are 
hated. by-thé farmérs ; mao ‘set’ Ap -for f andi do SEE to try 
to exter minate them. ~ ~ i 
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rivers where the fish were so plentiful there hardly seemed 
room for them to move in the water.. We stopped at Glacier / 3 
House for lunch, near. here is the supposed largest glacier in / : 
the world, we could just. see. it from the station. Another ^ . 
night in the train and after seeing more lovely scenery ang gif 
two or.three camps of Indian and ‘Chinese, we reac 
Vancouver, the terminus of the Canadian -Pacific Raily 
about 1:30 in the afternoon. jc "dee 

- The. coaches: on the .C, P. R. and Americar lines are 
larger than.in England, they are gorgeously upholster 
you can, walk: from:one’end of the train to the otl 
relieves: the monotony of a long journey. .Newsl 
constantly passing with books, papers, fruit, sweef 
and. chewing-gum. But this becomes somewhat f 
you are disposed. to have a quiet nap, as the conver 
incessant'movement around you renders it almost ; 
and I think on the whole I prefer" our more. priva 
or Indian carriages. Ladies and gentlemen’ occupy 
sleeping: cars; the dressing rooms ‘being situated 
ends and -you must either undress there and.chan 
one of the opposite sex onthe way to your beri 
must ündress when ‘you get into it, which is’ rather æ 
matter,especially. when the train is going at full speed; yer 
pile, yourclothes round you or hang: them on hooks over 
your ' héad. :::If.an' upper -birth lias -been allotted to you, the 
Nigger porter brings you. a ladder and helps -you to: scramble 
up into it,'and you are at his mercy if you want to come dow 
again,and Nigger porters are despotic creatures! 1 


* 


















The: check system is excellent. A check is given to you for 
your luggage at the. station, or before you leave your hotej 
and: you cannot get. your belongings again until you. produce it, 
in this way’ any possibility of losing your things.is .avoided, it 
seems a pity such a good system is not-employed in England. 

. Lastly. the Americans are. the cleverest “ Baggage Smashers ” 
in thé world; of course I had ironclad trunks as it is madness 
to have any other kind.. During the first twelve hours’ run 
the: lock: was. knocked off my largest trunk and. at various 
times I had to call a man in to make sundry repairs. 

' (Theré.is: a lovely wood or natural park at Vancouver, the 
‘timber is splendid, nothing has been:done to this forest except 
a clearing made.for a walk to go throughit. Everything 
grows luxuriously in Britlsh Columbia, there is a good’ deál 
of rain and the climate generally is very -much the same as 
in England; - There are a~number of Chinese at Vancouver, , 
many of! them being. employed as domestic servants! We 
walked through the Chinese quarter. before leaving 3. itis not 
‘so large or important as China town at San Francisco,..-.:.. ... 
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. There. are, also many ‘Chinese at Victoria, The large Navy 
Yard at Esquimault is the Head-Quarters of the -English 
aPacific Squadron. Victoria, although so young ‘a city. already 
Meme tains some fine public buildings. | | 
mur next stopping place was Seattle, the “ Klondyke Boom " 
;just then at its height and constituted, the. chief topic: of 
ersation. Most of the shops were fitted: sout with things 
£ Klondyke; clothes, cooking utensils, etc.™ A vessel was 
bout to start and great excitement was -manifested, 
| the streets in Seattle are. so. steep you -can hardly 
mur place in the tramcars, you are nearly precipitated 
Bap of.the person- beside you. Snow: “capped Mount 

n-be seen very well from. Seattle. 
the steamer to Tocona as the waters of Puget 
considered very attractive. -When „we arrived the 
e were rushing off to the “ County Fair," which 
annually in September, so we thought we- could 
fer than go too. It wasa novel: and^ busy; scene. 
E American Trotting; cycle and other races, -A 
‘things to,be sent to the Klondyke, and exhibits 
Band poultry ; the country’ people uis come from all 
WWilaces round about. ; 

Wiwo days and nights had to be passed in the train again on 
our way” ‘to San. Francisco, in some parts it was. so steep, the 
engine. seemed to crawl along ; -in one place there was a; ferry 
to cross and the train was taken on to.the steamer just as it 
was, and conveyed to the other side. - l 

On our arrival at San Francisco we “drove. to: the Palace 
lotel, and were soon snugly ensconced in our.rooms... It isa 
EA building witha spacious courtyard and a band. plays 

»every evening at dinner. The waiters are Negroes or “ Coloured 

Gentlemen” as they prefer. to be called and : the- “t Chamber-. 
mgids" are Chinese. A great -number of Chinese are em- 
ployed in ‘the ‘city, they make very -good: house servants.; 
others keep laundries; they wash remarkably well. Some of 
the American food I liked very much, sweet, corn and one or 
two.other vegetables we do not have in England, but little 
neck clams and sweet potatoes I did not care for at all, 

. although -they are liked by nearly everyone. -Qf course. we 

had the most beautiful fruit in profusion, California being cele- 

rated for it, exporting a great quantity of canned fruit, every 
ar, The Canteloupe melon ‘is everywhere present in the 
s, and one rarely sees a_ breakfast table. "without iti: At 
pf the Hotels everything is brought to you at once, you 
aply surrounded by dishes, soup, salmon, -white fish, 
; blue fish or pan fish, squabs, quailon toast, roast pig 
ckling, pheasant, fried ' egg plant, oysters - and: „oyster 
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"plant, salads, ` ices: of. all. kinds, pumpkin pie, punch (a kind of 
water ice), custard pié, apple pie, meringues, and biscuit, blue 
berries and hückleberries and*all:other berries, tea, and aber 
all ice water, wine, being rarely taken at meals, and yo! 

eat all these things and many more if you want to. - 

‘The whirr of tramcars is heard on all sides in Frisc: 
some of the streets are-so steep you can hardly walk u ug 
down them.. We were soon on our way:to Chinatow, 
found it so interesting that^we returned again and agai 
lieve there are forty or fifty thousand: men -and less t 
hundred women, the latter are. of very depraved 
which is: hardly to be wondered at as they are bought, 
like slaves. The Chinese have taken to themse 
the best parts of the city and. ‘no doubt: the Ameri 
‘be only too glad to- turn them -out if they : coul 
so many of them, arid in fact. have forbidden a 
land in fan Francisco, they are law-abiding as: 
‘whites; but in:Chinatown they. do the most. dre 
-hardly checked. If a man is found dead in the f 
almost:impossibie to find the murderer. It is 
walk- about in the day-time, as -American poll 
_ stationed at every corner, but at night it. is better 
‘unprotected, : We visited some. of the Joss: houses, they Wwe" 
:beauti fully: decorated with: good -carving overlaid with gold; 
‘incense‘is- kept constantly burning to their -god “t Joss,” he.is 
a ‘dark hideous figure sitting on a kind of-shrine. '' .... 

Here and there are to be seen beautiful curio stores, the 
'provisión. shops contain all kinds of Chinese food (birds, beasts 
and fish are preserved and sent over from China) for. thos 
‘who can afford to buy:iit. "The chemists sell very. peculiar 
drugs, some of their prescriptions containg snails, grubs, . bats; 
"worms, lizards, etc. us 
- Some of the. Chinamen «who ‘passed. us in the-streets we 
‘noticed. were enormously, stout and others so thin they looked 
‘almost like skeletons, these were usually. the habitual opium 
“smokers, The women had a. very peculiar appearance, their 
‘black hair was so plastered down with grease, it resembled . 
wood, they seemed to dislike having:their photographs taken 
"very much; for everytime I presented -my kodak towards. them . 
"they turned their backs upon me, but the fathers. pushed their 
children' towards me so that; might take pictures of them, 
‘and seemed highly flattered -if I picked out any particy) 
‘child from a group. j 

One ‘evening: we were taken. to the Chinese theatre 
most:comíical, the actors were very grotesque and. 4 









iat. the top of their voices, the clashing of .cymbals and 
"of-drums atid gongs was: deafening. Women are to 
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act, sO men, persoriate. them;.we sat on. the stage part of 
: time, and went behind into the dressing-rooms and upstairs 
the actors’ living rooms, ag is were walking about on 
‘age all the time during the play, and the actors did not 
to mind at all. 
e visited Golden Gate Park, beloved of San Franciscans, 
ks thronged with people and, a band was playing. The 
Vatory contains a specimen. of the Victoria Regia Lily 
| to be the only one in America, . TAR 
» leaving Frisco we made an excursion to the Cliff House 
^cific Coast where are the, largest swimming baths in 
| men and, women: bathing together, as is usual in. 
All kinds of acrobatic devices were hanging over 
was playing. E ~ 
pple spend hours in the water, From the Piazza. 
e the famous Seal Rock, upon , which more than a. 
hat Sea Lions were. lyiz ig, or wriggling over one- 
ille others were diving in ahd cut of the water 
'barking exactly like,dogs and making.a terrible 
be is allowed to molest , them. Returniig home 
the * Goldén Gates” as the-rocks are called at the. 
mus vo-the Bay, . and. Laurel .Hill Cemetery. Close by 


~ rises Lone ,Mountain, on its summit is a large wooden cross 


which can be seen from any part of -the city. 
— After nearly a week spent in, San Francisco we` started 
(or à trip across the Navada, Mountains to the celebrated 
Yosemite , Valley, passing the night on theriver wearrived at 
Stocton—at seven o'clock, ' taking the trein to Merced. and 
at 9-30 clambered up. into the rambling old stage coach which 
was, to convey us to Coutevill¢, it was a most trying day, 

e heat was excessive, and the jolting terrible, we could 
hah ly keep our seats; then the dust ! it covered. us in. clouds, 
beifig inches , deep on the ground ; ;. we. had. lunch at the 
. cabin' of an old. negro. , A fine pair of horsesand a light four- , 
wheeled carriage was waiting for us at the door of the hotel 
at. Couteville at 6-30 the next morning, and after we had. 
packed. ourselves in and our; handbags had been disposed 
around us we started off for a fifty-mile drive.across the Sierra. 
Nevada, the drivers sitting on a little seat in front of us, some-, 
times in descending, the horses galloped at break neck pace 
dashing round the corners, Luckily our steeds were sure 
footed, but had they fallen we should all have gone right over 
the precipice hundreds of feet below; some of the. views. 
were very fine and when I was not toc frightened I enjoyed 
it immensely; and as we were becoming accustomed to. the 
‘dust did not mind it so much, it was certainly an “ experience," T 
dight was falling as we entered the Valley.about, seven o'clock, 
in the evening, 
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The Yosemite Valley is considered one of the most, 
beautiful places in the world, it is a nearly level area, 40 
feet above the sea, aud about pine miles in length. It 
cnclosed by great masses of rock, some of them reach 
6,000 feet ; many of these rocks have had names given to th 
as ** El Capitan, " the “Cathedral Rock” and * the spir 
One can either drive through the Valley, or the more ads 
turous may take horses and ascending, follow the Tu 
trails. -We started in our buggy after breakfast and . 
Mirror Lake, a charming spot surrounded by. trees, à 
Bridal Veil Falls. It was delicious driving ander y 
trees and watching the beautiful grey squirrels, : 
lunch we watchedthe trout in the stream that fi 
beneath the verandah of the Hotel. The water wi 
the fish could be distinctly seen. 

Leaving the Valley at 6-30 next morning we agg 
^ K] Captain " and ascending for some miles reached 
in time for lunch. 

_ Directly afterwards we drove six miles to see 
Trees" of California. The Mariposa Grove cond 
or six hundred of these Redwood trees, the larger em 
Special. names, as “Uncle Tom's Cabin,” t the“ Barer _ 
Couple,” etc., two of the trees have had roadways cut through 
them. Our little buggy passed easily through; enough room 
has been allowed for a waggon and horses and it has in no 
wise injured the trees ; there is plenty of wood on each side 
and they are still.flourishing. But the largest of all is the 
‘Grizzly Giant" supposed to be four thousand years old, 
unfortunately the top 1s broken off but even now it is vey ~ 
high, the first brauch is nearly 220 feet from the ground, and 
6 feet in diameter, | ] 

The remains of a prostrate tree nearly consumed by fre, 
is hollow and will admit of the passage of three horsenlen 
riding abreast. Unfortunately many of them have been 
burnt in some part, as frequent fires occur in the forest. On 
returning down the mountains to the Hotel we sawin the 
Valley below, miles of forest pines on fire, it was a wonderful 
sight the lurid glow in the dusk of evening gave a weird 
appearance to the scene. It was terrible to think of all that 
magnificent timber being lost. Sometimes a conflagration in 
the forest will rage for a wéek or two until it burns itself ae 

We were up early the next morning for our return joumey 
of 50 miles to Couteville and the following day re-joined the 
stage coach again for Merced ez route for San’ Francisco. 

On our way to Salt Lake City we had the misfortune to 
run into a large flock of sheep, killing many and wounding 
others. .There were no ‘hedges to protect the track and 
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dara te are a ae ee 
1g ught to a standstill as soon 
ssible, but even when they saw the train they still went 
following one. another and literally jamming themselves 
the wheels, it was a sickening sight, there appeared to be 
nein charge of them. It took more than an hour to 
the wheels for the train to proceed, had she been going 

eat speed she would certainly have been derailed. 
kt: Lake City, at the.present time very much resembles 
her well kept American town. We were allowed to 
> Tabernacle, a bilding with an immense dome-like 
will seat 13,000 persons, while Sunday service was 
lg. Close to the Taberancle stands the Temple, a 
ranite building in which the Mormon rites are 
l, only true Mormons are allowed within its- sacred 
t far away is a statue of Brigham Young, he. 
Joseph. Smith as Chief of .the sect and in 1847 
-h a small band of followers in the Valley. of the 
t Lake to found a home where they might worship : 
ut molestation. Brigham Young, as President. soon 
ss for the people and founded schools and established 
cultivating gardens and lands, so a thriving town 
uuu sprang up. As in most new religions many more: 
. women become followerssthan men it was thought advisable 
-for the men to take to tliemiselves two wives or more according 
to their-ability to keep them in comfort. The Mormon 
religion isin many ways a good one, but when Salt Lake 
City became part of the United States, Poligamy was for- 
_ bidden to the “ Latter Day Saints" by the Government, and it 
is rumoured that since its abolition one of the chief attractions 
„of the religion has been lost, at any rate as far asthe men 
are concerned, It is doubtful, however, in the present day if 
the women are of the same opinion. -Any way it seems as 

if it will not be long before it dies out altogether. 

Brigham Young had twenty-six wives and over sixty 
children ; he certainly looked after them well and many of his 
children have honourable positions in Utah. Most of his wives 
had separate establishments of their own, and for his favourite 
wife Amelia he built an especially beautiful house. 

We inspected the Hali of Relics which contains many 
Indian articles and various products of Mormon-industry, also 
oe sacred to the memory of their beloved President. 
Brigham’s watch, his wooden bedstead and -even his old 

R were there, his hat, boots, and trousers were hung ` 
up it a glass case! All these interesting and valuable relics 


were being carefully preserved ! 
Of course we visited the, Great Salt Lake, it is some little 
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distance from «the city, and is one,of the’ greatest natur 
curiosities of the west, it is 75 miles long, and is 4,200. 
above the sea. ‘A. fine dancing pavilion, and numerous 
. houses, have been .built; bathing in- the Lake is | 
curious experience, it is ‘only: with the greatest difficult 
can keep ` one's feet down’ and one’s’ head’ up.L—on retur. 
'from the: Lake. we noticed’ great quantities’ of the salt b 
extracted for é exportation. * Not far from the city - 
place called’ "Fort , Douglas’: where a regiment’ of: neci 
kept. . 
| The Red Indians, intérested' me ' greatly. We cQ 
met groups of these people who-thad come into the - 
sell various articles of their own manufacture to 
keepers ; elaborately worked ' ‘mocassins, (boots) in 
coloured. 'beads, . beautifully : made baskets," embr: 
buckskin; with: ‘porcupine quills, war clubs, orna 
of their dress, ` etc, “We bought a variety of th 
including a. fine specimen of .a Chief's head-dres 
eagles’ tail feathers, 'and further ornamented ; ‘the ke 
‘nearly, six feet, this" hings down from: the head t 
formitig a crest down the back... The Chief to‘who 

ed Had" ‘gambled ' it away, he’ lost all his: money 
morning he returned tothe city : land made All kim . 
promises to get it back again, “but the man who had won it 
from him, would not part with it. ` i ` 

. Sóme of: the men wear a mantle of buffalo ` skin. dur f 
with, porcupine quill s, and beaded mocassins and. jingling, 
things, and beads around their necks; but more often -with 
their antelope skin leggings they wear a European coat, and - 
a blanket thrown over their shoulders surmounted by a: 
bowler hat, which certainly loóks very peculiat on their lank | 
black hair, although many still wear a band of red cloth across” 
‘the’ forehead, or .a ‘single upright feather. Sometimes they 
- dye their skin garmerits with different colours'and draw animals 
and. reptiles upon' them. "They are very fond of their children, - 
The mother carries her baby (papoose) in a flat box on her 
back suspended by'a piece of leather or cloth passed around. 
her forehead. The Squaws do all the work of the camp and 
dress furs; and raise Indiar corn, while the men goout hunting, 
—formerly the Bison’ was the animal most readily obtained, 
as it roamed the’ Prairies in countless thousands and' was 
useful for food and clothing, but unfortunately so many haj 
been killed; thefe are very few left now. 

Sometifnés . ‘from. the trains we saw the wagons of: 
, travelling "Tadiàns,: generally placed by a stream or 
projecting rocks overlooking a: beautiful river. ; 

The Redskins are not allowed’ to roam about in nuny 
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they please, but are restricted to definite Reservations where 
they: are looked after by the Government of the United 
States, the same thing being done in Canada. But many 
have been encouraged to become citizens and respectable 
members of Society, wearing the European dress and sending 
chair children to schools. 
bere are. many different tribes, the best known perhaps 
the Delawares; Apaches, Crees, Blackfeet, Hurons, 
‘Mohawks, Chippewas, Crows, Comanches, Omahas, 
ebloes; and it myst be a great deprivation to them, 
[able to make. war upon one another, as hunting 
ng formed their chief pastime in days gone by. 
Chief: dies, his bow -and ‘arrows, clothes, pipe, etc, 
tse, are buried with him to: be ready for him when 
- the next world. They usualy name themselves 
.animal as * Kicking Bear," “ Sitting Bull" or 
gle,” and worship: Manitou, the Great Spirit ; put- 
e faith in the Medicine Man or. Witch Doctor, / 
‘most of the Redskins live in Wigwams made of 
s, the Pueblo Indians in New, Mexico have for 
bilt compact little dwellings of mud, and’ made 
acl for years have fortified themselves in this way 
esemst thé attacks of their more savage. neighbours. 
The place.:above all others Í wished to see in America was 
the Great Yellowstone National Park, and I can’ certainly 
' say it is the most wonderful spot besides "Niagara ] have ever 
visited, ... To begin with, it is sixty-five miles long, and fifty-five 
in width; and at one period was the scene of remarkable vol- 
canic activity, it contains Hot Springs, large groups of Geysers, 
which throw up columns of boiling water toa great height, some 
of them hundreds .of feet into "the air,. The Grand Canon, 
Sulphur Mountains, the Yellowstone River, and “numerous 
“Lakes, the Mammoth. Paint Pots (Mud Geysers of variotis 
colours) and the Park in some parts is very mountainous. The 
Geysers play at intervals, some once.a-day, others once a week, 
and still another throws up the water only once in seven years 
i They have most of them names, as the “ Beehive,” and “ Gian- 
tess” and “Old Faithful who is much appreciated, plays. 
regularly every hour; but I must say many of them were very” 
obliging the day we. explored . them, -as first one, and then 
another, began to play just as we were driving past. 
“fhe Grand Cañon of the Yellowstone is the most beautiful 
Caon in the world, as besides its great length and height, 
' variegated tints appear on its sides, red, yellow, brown, and 
- white i itermixed and shading into each other. The Falls dash 
into thé river below, and. the: lower walls of the Cañon are 


" covered: with: 'a luxuriant growth of ferns and moss; "7 + 
i vat Dis m 
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Returning tojSalt Lake City, we made many purchases, fur 
rugs; articles made of rattlesnake skin, Indian dolls and idols, 
and a fine elk bead, Unfortunately the elk will soon become 
as scarce as the buffalo, as there is no law for preserving game. 
=n our way to Chicago we stopped at Gleü Wood Springs, 

tom there went to Aspen, a mining town about forty 
distant, we went down the “Molly Gibson” Silver 
-e largest in America. The foreman gave us old hats 
js to put on, and took us for about a mile along a 
vay track on atfolley under the mountains, each 
a candle, then we were let downin a cage (which 
'sted of twobars, one to sit on, and the other to 
) many feet into the earth ; although it was very 
was not sorry to be in the sunshine again, After- 
‘ent over the Mills, where they were washing the 
he silver. 
Kop was made at Colorado Springs, we visited 
rings and the Garden of the Gods, where there are 
ful formations of red sand stone, two rocks called 
} gates being 4oo feet high; the weather was 
warm. We also ascended to the Seven Falls, 
. “donkey, the’ boy told me I could keep the 
7C&üimal if I wished for the same price as hiring it, as they had 
so many they did not know what to do with them; he also 
said he could make me a present of two hundred donkeys, the 
only condition being that I was to take them all, needless to 
say I declined “with thanks.” 

Another day we went up “Pikes Peak” (14,147 feet high— 
wrárl]y three miles straight up in the air) by the cog-wheel 
railway, the air is so fresh it makes one feel at first a little 
kiddy. There was a great deal of show on the top, it was 
bitterly cold. About half way up vegetation ‘ceases entirely: 

Personally Ido not like Chicago, it is much too busy and 
bustling for my taste, the racket in the streets is terrible and 
conversation rendered impossible, but naturally the Chicago 
people think there is no place like it. We visited Amour’s 
stockyards, they are véry extensive, but I could not be induced 
to enter the slaughter houses, although I have heard that many 
ladies do so, The “ Auditorium” is a fine Hotel, the dining-s 
room being on the top floor. Nearly all the waiters in the 
m are negroes, and excellent attendants they make. 

From Chicago we went some miles south, tb Nashville to 
see the Exhibition of products of the South, calling on the 
way. at St. Louis, a large and important city where in 1904 
the “ Great World’s Fair” is to be held, which they say isto 
‘beat Chicago's “Fair” intonothing, Passing through one of 
the beautiful Parks we observed another Victoria Regia Lily., 
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Great difficulty was. experienced i in securing accommodation 
in Nashville, the place being crowded. An interesting Exb: 
bition of cotton, Indian corn and other things partic 2'*» 
grown in the South, was being held. It was a warms ,.aré 
day; there were almost as many negroes as white people And 
the farther down South you get the more “ blacks” you 

We had a letter of introduction to the owner of a 
cotton plantation about ten miles farther South. This 
man kindly drove us all round the plantation which had ' 
the appearance of snow, the cotton'just bursting from 
À great number of negroes were employed in' pic 
cotton, ib fact there were not more than a dozen wh 
in the village, they were very clean and tidy- -lo 
women dressed in plaiu cotton clothes, and wearing si 
These people, whose. fathers were slaves receive 
but racial feeling is stil very strong between 
whites. In the South “niggers” are not allowed to 
same railway carriages, or sit in the same “the ot 
white men, one -being labelled “coloured,” the ot 
and they have Churches to. themselves ; but they 
and merry, preferring * a hand- to-mouth ” existencé 
as improvident as ‘can be, rarely saving anything; bu. 
absolutely contented with their position of inferiority, the race 
problem adjusts itself. 

In the Northern States the negroes are quite different, ie 
are more “sassy” and stand upon their rights, elbowing them- 
selves, into the tramcars and taking the best seats everywhere 
if they can get them, dressing most ridiculously, aping the 
fashions and smothering themselves with Jewellery, both men 
and women, : They love a conglomeration of bright colours. 
A girl I noticed in New York was wearing a purple skirt, green 
bodice ind tremendous magenta hat, and I was Mhiglily 
amused one day, when some one came to ask me if I had any 
* orders" for the coloured “ wash lady.” 

Returning north,. through Kentucky we did not fail to visit 
the celebrated Maminoth Cave, one of the greatest natural 
curiosities in the world. We sallied forth after breakíast, 
a party of eight or ten, the ladies attired in bloomers, the 
men in’ overalls. We followed the guide down a wild 
rocky path’ to the mouth of the cave and each: one was provided 
with a candle, " The cave is perfectly: wonderful, the stalactites 
and stalagmites are of every imaginable shape and appeararice, 
some are of gigantic size, being several feet in circumference, 
A‘river runs through the cave in which . live. fishes, without 

eyes, and there is an eyeless crawfish, The cave also contains 
chambers, domes, grottoes and lakes. And the atmosphere is 
so pure‘audsfrésh we: did not feel.in the least tired after our 
eight-mile walk. : 
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But at Mammoth Hot Springs we saw the most beautiful 
sight of all, there are numbers of graceful terraces rising one 
above another, and the lime deposit is of the: most exquisite 
colouring, fed, pink and white; these formations cover some 
acres. of ground, and where the water has settled into ponla 
every imaginable tint is to be seen. ` y ^ 

The Mud Volcano which throws up masses of boiling 
and * Black Growler” are more awe-inspiring than beg 
the hissing of the latter and the.fumes can be ‘heard 4 
for nearly a mile away. But no amount of descrip 
really convey to anyone not having seen them, th! 
ities of this extraordinary region. 

|. Game is very plentiful, mountain sheep, bear, : 
deer, etc., can be found. Within the boundary game 
A little animal one constantly sees is the Chipmunk 
a squirrel, but is much smaller and has not such. 
it darts up and down the trees looking. at one 
black eyes, i i 

We stayed four or five days in the Park, s 
Hotels have been buiit at various points, we dr 
to the other, seeing new sights every day, const 
our friends who had been hunting outside this: 
were exploring its wonders before returning^home, n. 
picturesque they looked' in their hunting costumes, with Mexi- 
can saddles and trappings for their. horses, The older mem- 
bers of the party General Coppenger and Sir Rose Price 
driving in a light wagon witha team of four fine mules. «In 
their train were numbers of Indian scouts, negro servants, pack 
horses, mules and camp necessaries, 

The day before we left the park, October 2nd, the firs 
snow appeared,— we left the Fountain Hotel at 6-30 to drive 
to the Lake Hotel A little snow had fallen during .the 
night, but higher up the mountains (8,340 feet high) the snow 

was twelve inches deep in the roadway and the horses tould 
scarcely get along. Through proceeding so slowly we lost 

" the-sfeam boat, and had to drive the whole of the way round 
«77 the Lake, arriving at'our destination at 9-30 in the evening, 
almost frozen aíter the drive of fifty miles in the open carriage. 

In order to get some idea of the surrounding country 
we drove most of the way to. and from the Park in a light 

. carriage, instead of taking the train, stopping to rest at night 
at some Small Ranch with a log cabin, in one of MERE nel 
nothing was to be seen of the walls but rough logs, with moss 
‘between ; nevertheless it was very snug and comfortable, with | 
a warm stove, and was furnished entirely. with skins of/animals, | 
on the floors, chairs, sofas, etc. Antelope and elk (meat was | 
often set before us, the latter. has a very fine flavour and | 


E 


somewhat resembles a tender beef-steak. 
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Breaking the journey at Louisville add again at Cincinati, 
wé arrived at: Washington City late in the evening: spending 
mthe next morning with President M'Kinley at- White -House; 
‘ttle we thought then that this- generous and noble 
d man would come to such an untimely: end. The 
al of the Republic contains the finest Public buildings in 
tate, The “Capital” of white marble is considered. by 
' people in America to be the grandest building in thé 
RB By an elevator, we ascended the Washington Monu- 
| obelisk 555 feet high, whence a splendid view of the 
obtained. The new library was only just opened, the 
lis very fine, and the decoration of the interior cost a 
of money. 
ening .we went up to the drawing-room of the Hotel 
'a dark handsome woman sitting there with two or 
idants. She entered into conversation and proved. 
ip in all the topics of the day ; we afterwards dis- 
tt. she was the Queen of Honolulu and was staying 
ler secretaries and maids-of-honour. 
ed one day at Philadelphia, a nice clean town with 
and large shops, and in the suburbs are fine 
Philadelphia is the principal’ city of. Pensylvania 
„às founded by the illustrious William Penn,* * who 
was a ian worthy to be held in revérence, He was the only 
son of Sir William Penn, a distinguished Admiral, was borri 
1644, received an excellent. education, but disappointed the 
ambitious hopes of bis father by his determined adherence 
to the doctrines of the Society of Friends, after a variety of 
persecutions which he bore with exemplary courage and 
*patience, he obtained from Charles II, a grant of country on 
the west side of the Delaware, in consideration of a public 
"debt due to his father. His treating with the Indians, and his 
Code for the Government of his province are familiar to all." 
lt was pleasant to be able to'settle down for a week or two 
in New York after the fatigue of the constant railway travel- ` 
ling of the past months, My father was invited to become a 
member of the University Club, in Madison Avenue, Much 
time was. taken up. in visiting the theatres, lunching ‘at. the 
‘Waldorf, receiving callers and bouquets of flowers, and having 
a good time generally. We stayed at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Madison Square, and out of it runs Fifth Avenue the aristo- 
ratic streets of New: York, where reside the millionaires. 
Elegant Carriages are constantly driving up ‘and down and 
“Church Parade" on Sunday mornings is a brilliant sight, 
many.fine churches being néar at hand; People ought to be 
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good in. "New York, rumour says there are five hundred chuiches 
in the city. including. St. Patrick's Cathedral. . 

-But I think the nicest place in. New York is Central. 
you can always enjoy an hour there, The. grey squirre 
so tame they will come and eat: nuts out: of your hand, 
there are such charming drives, it .is impossible to drive 
the streets of. New York with. comfort, the roads are so b 
paved, but po do mot attempt it, the electric, aud: 
car system is so splendid, and will take anyone anywh 
five cents and the overhead railways ‘are so cohvenient, 
noise, below is rather overpowering until you get used. 

It- is sometimes amusing to spend an afternoon at d 
lapse: ‘stores, perhaps Wannamaker's, or ‘Siegel andf 
you can. turn. over and. examine nearly everything it 
if you.want to (I have seen-women do it)-and no q 
you to buy anything. 

One.day we went.to Er Island across Brooklyi 
reached by train. or electric car. ;When the rs 
a great deal .of bathing is indulged in, mixed ba 
* the thing” here ag at all other American resorts. 
outnumber are. tobe seen on all sides, and, every `, 
imaginable, switchbacks, “loops,” spiral railways,-at.— 
and. there.are dozens of caíés and restaurants. Someone onte 
said: that Coney, Island is open “twenty-four hours of each 
day: and.seven days in each week” jn the season, and I think 
he,was.about right, thousands. of New Yoikers go and return 
day, and.night, there beiug -no difference whatever made on 
Sundays | Manhattan Beach is the fashionable part of the 
Island, i there is. not- the “fun,” tobe found here, as at. Couey. 
Island but. it is certainly more “ select.” 

New York is certaiuly a very fine city, but I wish there were— 
not so, many advertisements, they make the -place really. tóo 
unsightly ; it 1s: the same,. however, in all the towns, in quite 
rural parts, wherever there is an eligible spot. where an adver- | 
tisement, could be fixed, ones sure to appear; no place is 
held sacred to the Yankee, to whom business comes before 
everything.. 

Sailing home in the * Teutonic " the last we saw of America 
was the.famous colossal statue of * Liberty enlightening the 
world." Tt is. made of. copper and iron, is 151 féet high, and 
stands ,on. a pedestal of marble 155- ft. high. The figure is 
crowned: with æ diadem, and holds'a.torch in its right hand, 
fore-finger of which is..seven feet long.. At night it is lighted 
by electricity, ‘This figure was the work of Bartholdi and 
was given by- Erance.to.the. United. States, 

December, twelve months:later found:us again in New. York 
en route for Florida, it ‘was bitterly cold, there had :been a 
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heavy fall.of snow, and the road-men in white uniforms were 
carting away great frozen blocks of ‘it. During tlie ‘mornings 
‘the: sun shone ‘brightly, but as the days gtew to 4 close we 
could hardly endure the biting wind; so made all possible haste 
to get down to St. Augustine. Here. everything” was changed, 

Einer reigning instead of winter, warm breezes, butterflys, 
stephanotis ‘and "other flowers in profusion; taking the 
`” snow and ice, 
time ago St.- Augustine belonged to-the Spaniards, 
^'d Spanish Fortis” stil here, and some parts of the 

still a Spanish appearance.’ The old slave market 
ain amount of iüterest, The American Hotels are 

‘owds of New Yorkers and rich Canadians go down 

7 season, and still farther south to Palm Beach and 

ne Sunday morning we thought we: would see how 
icted the service ‘at the littlé “ coloured " ‘church, 
: only white people present. The church' was full óf 
all.ages, men, women, children, and babies in arms. 
em looked rather anxiowshy at us wheñ we entered, 
why we had come.. The preacher was a very edü- 
and preached a réndarRably good ‘sermon, and at 
2-of thé servicé he came dnd thanked üs for going, and 
hoped v wé. would repeat Gur visit ; while delivering his discourse 
*hé'stoód ori a raiséd platform and a-fat'man: stood ‘beside: hiin 
‘and led- tlie singing (which was accompanied by a harmonium), 
dt Sounded’ wonderfully well. Negroes as a'rule have good 
Voices and are usually’ musical. -They seemed yery ear rnest 
‘and devout. : 
‘We took sonie trips oh the St. John' S- Ocklawaha and Indian 
erm where we saw many curious animals and birds, turtles, 
alligators, buzzards, grey squirrrels and multitudes of robins, 
thase latter are miich largef than our birds oft the:same name. 
Altigator hunting i is the chief: pastime about there, parties go 
out in a small'boat and catéh them and drag them to shore. -I 
do not Ktiow what would eccur if the boats happened to capsize ! 
Staying for a few days:at Rockledge, among the Orange 
Groves, we enjoyed- ourselves plucking and eáting as much 
of the sweet juicy fruit as we liked. The rind of the Florida 
orangé is different in appearance from*others, being rough and 
red-brown in colour, you cannot tell the real taste of an Grange, 
Qr to what perfection it can attain, until you have Encre 





where there i is food ; one day lsaw atrail of millions ir 
ing up § la little table’ itr iy room, fortunately I noticed they 
were inaking for some biscuits which had been put fue so 
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threw them out of the window, and the ants immediately dis- 
appeared. Then there are some great fat yellow and black 
.beetles, two incbes long, which frequently come into the. 
"houses, also flying beetles, four inches in length and the same 
measurement across their wings. Iu the summer, mosquitc 
and sand flys are unendurable, but we were not much troi 

with these awful pests. | 

On our way to Palm Beach we stopped for a day at 
‘Pineapple district, many of the fields were over t 
„acres in extent, Growing om the ground they rem 
of cabbages, although somewhat more graceful in app 
. Palm Beach is certainly the loveliest place in Ek 
-imaginable tropical flower growing in the open air. 

. shone brilliantly at 6-30 in the morning, but it b 
soon.after five o'clock. On one side of our Hotel 
ful Lake Worth, along the shores of which numbe 
nut trees were growing, and on the other the Oc 
"were no carriages at Palm Beach, people ridir 
rickshaws, 

We went for a Jone walk to a forest, to sec. 
rubber tree, and on the way saw many queer a. 
visited the Museum, which contains specimens 6f &u uate 
animals, birds, fishes, insects and reptiles found in Florida, 
_ there were also some live wild cats, and several rattle-snakes, 
“who made a tremendous noise with their rattles as we ap- 
. proached, them, being nearly mad with rage, 

After staying two or three days at Miami, we went by 
steamer to Key West, proceeding thence to Havanah. 

As the war between the United States and Spain had just 
drawn.to a close, everything was in a terrible state of con-- 
fusion in Cuba. In every public. square and open space to be 
- found. American soldiers were encam ped. Out in Havapah 
harbour lay the remains of the “ Maine,” never- was seen such 
a complete wreck, only her mast aud some pieces of rusty iron 
‘appearing above the water, The night of the terrible explo- 
sion many of the sailors were instantly killed and others 
dreadfully wounded. Captain Sigsbee was thrown from his 
berth. but uninjured. He behaved with great bravery and 
coolness, getting the wounded men off the ship as soon as 
‘possible, and . himself being the last to leave. I suppose 
exactly how it,happened will never be known, but anyway them 
Spanish ships in the Harbour did all they, could to help-the 
sufferers, conveying them.to Jand where they were taken’ care 
of in the hospitals, and a cemetery was. given to them in 
which to. bury, their dead, but, it is Unnecessary, to say any- 

P 
more about this, or regarding the war, tliat followed, i it was on 
everyone's tongue at the time, ies 
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The- Cubans are all shades of colour, from white to quite 
ao but the greater number are light brown, a mixture of 
‘Indian, Spanish, and Negro blood; walking in- the streets, it 
distressed me to-see many faces terribly scarred from: the 
kavages of small-pox, dozens passed me in a few minutes. The 

ipal streets were fine and had fine boulevards but the older 
,of the town were dirty, and smelt nearly as badly as 
ntinople or Naples. The heat was intense, most of the 
were very thinly clad, and as for many of the children, 
bount at the tailor’s or dressmaker's was nil. We went 
Fort, where food was being found by the American 
pnt for hundreds of starving people every-day. And 
h over the largest cigar factory in Havana, it was 
to see the hundreds of men and girls at work, 
"such a rich Island they say it will grow anything, 
ubans are so lazy, they have never done much to 
any great state of cultivation. 
hree days were taken up in crossing the Gulf of 
po Cruz. The Gulf swarms with sharks, and -as 
was so clear sometimes we saw hundreds of them 
he ship, some with their babies besides them.. 

niter spending only a few hours in Vera Cruz where the 
thermometer stood at 110 we started off in the train for Mexico 
City, 7,350 feet above the sea. The train had to climb round 
the mountains, at times it was quite exciting, and at some 
points the views were superb, We found it considerably cooler 
-in Mexico city, the evenings being quite chilly, it is astonishing 
.Whata difference altitude makes,: the ‘sunsets were often 
gorgeous.  ' i 

Mexico was peopled in remote ages by the Toltecs, Zapotecs 
and Aztecs, Many curious ruins are still to be found, some of 
them resembling Egyptian architecture and carving, to a remark- 
'able extent, . Very little is known about them, There is much 
for the antiquarian tostudy. The Cathedral in Mexico city 
stands, on the site of the great Aztec Temple, and the sacrificial 
stone, upon which were saciificed sixty thousand people, is > 
now in the Museum. The manner of sacrifice was this :— 
The victim was laid flat ou his back upon the stone, and four 
priests held him, whilea fifth, despite his piercing'cries, cut 
out his heart, which, still panting with life was offered to the 

dess; : 
, "Mexico was conquered by the Spaniards at the beginuing 
sof the 16th century, who held possession until 1821 when the 
“Mexitans gained their independence. The rich Mexicans. 
RA themselves sumptuously in velvet’ and gold and the 
trappings and saddles, of their horses are often very costly. 
Some of the ladies are refined and beautiful The capital is 
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a’ “well governed ;city, bull fights take place here as in. Spain. 

It is.a pity, as the Mexicans are naturally a brutal people: and 

much .cruelty is shown to. animals. A great bull fight took 

place while we were there, and the rush of people was tremen- 

dous,, We happened.to be driving past as the building wag ` 

being emptied, many of the men were nearly mad ~ 

excitement and hustled and pushed each other. about 

they hardly knew what they were doing. The trámcad 

drawn by mules, they beat them and keep thei 

constant gallop, the poor animais 'only get one meg 

and have a half-starved appearance. The townspe 

‘their dead. to the Cemetery on trolley cars.drawn 
the mourners following in, a tramcar behind. . 

The-fruit market is quite a sight, hundreds of th 
people; mostly Indians, flock there in the early nf 
.is interesting to -notice the diversity of cosa d 
of character. They sell a great quantity of cooked 

they, prepare in, the streets on a. simple cooking 

They are very fond of frogs, which they skin aliv: 

greatest unconcern. “Pulque” is the favourite , 

the lower classes, it is. procured. from a plant whic, 
extensively in the open country, [t has rather the appeat.. 

of milk, Itasted it and found it most disagreeable, it is very 
intoxicating if taken in large quantities. — - 

After visiting the National -Gallery and the President's 
Palace, we drove out to Chepultepec Castle, once the residence 
of 1 Maximilian, on the site of Montezuma’s palace, and now the 
President's summer home. It is a beautiful place on a hill and 

-commands a superb view, It is surrounded by some very fire 
old trees said’ to^ have been planted by the Aztecs. 

There are. many interesting old places not far from Mexico” 
city.: Guadelope,. where rumour says the Virgiti appeared to 
an Indian boy and imprinted. her image on his coat, at the 
same time a spring of water sprang up from the ground sup- 
posed to.cure all diseases. The coat is taken care of in the 

. Cathedral; thousands of pilgrims flock there every year, 

. While we were at Cuernavaca a terrible earthquake shock 
was felt, everything :swaying backwards and forwards, and a 
great rumbling noise was heard under the ground, it was truly 
appalling. ‘The Indians in the streets went down on their 
knees and remained so for many minutes. The plaster- fro. 
the ceilings was strewn: all over the floors. In Mexico city, 
iand other places many.houses fell and numbers of people Were 
killed and injured. . Popocatepetl the presumedly extinct 
velcano can be seen within a few miles of the capital, it. is a 

.noble looking mountain.. , 
Leaving. Mexico city early in, the. morning. we “arrived at 
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El, an Indian town, latein the evening. The costume 

omen is. very simple, they dress very much alike in 

mite skirt, chemisette, low. at the neck and without 

nd. a blue cotton shaw! is thrown over their: heads 

.-Alders, they usually become mothers at the age of 

ren or fifteen years. : The nien wear-white cotton: clothes 

straw’ hats, always carrying a bright red-blanket:thrown 

e shoulder to wrap rougd them when evening. approach: 
f same mariner as the Mexicans, 

ing our journey we stayed -for a few. days at New. 

Lit was. very warm and roses were: :elimbing over the 

ome of the houses. ` It had. been raining for two or 

b before and. the streets were almost .under water .; 


Mffienlt to drain New: Orleans .as. it lies below the 


Vis prevented from ‘overflowing by a-vast embank- 
rth called: the Levee. This Levee is fourteen feet 
leen feet wide-and forms a;delightful promenade, it 
some miles along the river bank, In the cémeteries 
te placed in niches i in-the walls, the- ground: being 
ter, they are then bricked: up, anda POE with the 
deceased upon it is let in. 
100ga, some-miles north the cold was: ántene, being 

"many aegrees below zero, We. ascended the mountain, but 
could hardly enjoy it in. such bitter weather. i 

A tremendous amount. of snow fell during the inext few 

days,.and within twenty-five miles of Washington . the train 


came to standstill, although: there were three engines and .a. 


snow plough in front, the coal-had all been used up. through 
putting on extra steam and there we had to content ourselves 
to remain for two or three: days until the relief train came from 
“Washington. Luckily ‘the porters -managed to.keep the cars 
‘warm and some food was sent to the train from .a farm 
house which, happily for us, happened to be near, But there 
was not..much of it .and sometimes only snow water to 
drink, It became very wearisome, especially as we did. not in 
the least know how long-we might have to stay there ;—before 
the.relief train-reached us it had-in some parts six feet of snow 


to go through. Such a snow storm. had.not been experienced. 


for many years.. Hundreds of sheep and cattle were frozen to 
death in the fields, and from numbers of. different- sources came. 
harrowing tales of suffering and privation. . ; 
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Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice in the P 
during rgor.*—(Civil and Military Gazette Press, Lahor, 
FORE litigiousness, noted below, in the Report 

Administration of Civil Justice in the Pu, 

manifested, also as regards .Crimital Justice in the 

of complaints made and dismissed, and the fall in 

centage of persons convicted to' those tried, In tl 

District there was an abnormal increase in 19 

number of cases summarily dismissed. Mr. Mal 

trat of the Chief Court, Punjab, rightly re 

a free use of the power of summary dismissal i 

effective preventive of abuses noticed .by t 

Magistrate of Hoshiarpur, suchas the bringing of 

as a means of affording congenial amusement to 

or as a method of spending surplus funds: It is ve 

whether such a remedy for an excess of petty casd 

allowed as the imposition of a heavier stamp duty, on-coTWI 

The difficulties of the poor in obtaining justice are already great" 

enough. A remark which would rejoice a doctor's heart occurs 

to the effect that “the inhabitants of the hilly district of 

Kangra ‘are above the petty litigiousness found among 

their neighbours of the plains.” To Anglo-Indians it. is, 

indeed, “the hills from whence comeih my help." That 

it is becoming increasingly realized that crime depends véry 

largely on physical conditions, several remarks in the 

Report under notice demonstrate, The Judges attribute the~ 

decrease of dacoities in the year under report to improved 

agricultural conditions ; and the Lieutenant-Governor's Report 

attributes the larger number of whippings in 1900 to the 

unusual amount of petty crime committed during the famine— 

a pathetic glimpse into tlie origin of crime which might a 

little modify the hard tone so often noticeable in those 

hose bread has been sure, towards anyone who has ever 

been convicted. It is to be hoped that judgment may 

be tempered with mercy pace the Sessions Judge of Umballa, 

in any such reconsideration of the Whipping Act, as is hinted. 

at in. paragraph 13.:0f the Lieutenant-Governor’s remarks. 

With reference to this, one hopes some especial enquiry-may 

be made into the frequency of floggings in jails. In a/ well 
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: SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORTS. daT 
managed prison, with a just and merciful staff of officials, 
whippings not ordered as part of the sentence should be 
rare. Men whose health is good should rarely, when sane 
commit ‘offences for which they are liable to be flogged. 
Prison discipline is not meant to impair the health ; hard 
york, plain but sufficient food, and the removal ‘of outside | 

tation, such as drink or the poverty that drives to 
e against property, should furnish some of the conditions 
beneficial in Lunatic Asylums and Retreats for Ine- 

and Charitable Pengtentiaries. Where floggings inflicted 
“ences are frequent, one of three conditions must be 

1) a corrupt inferior staff and an inefficient superior ; 
ysical conditions predisposing men to crimes of 

j))a preponderance among the prisoners, of men who 

: to be in Lunatic Asylums., It is to be feared that 

id third of these conditions are by no means 

n India, although it is the boast of our Indian 

> second is rare. | 

prisons are still, in some ways, in the Dark Ages is 

remark of the Lieutenant-Governor, to the effect 

rtice of imposing fines, in order that prisoners should 
eir-keep, exists in Mianwali and "ought to be 


3 atinued;" One is reminded of Bunyan and his experi- 


ences in “a certain place where was a den." >. | 

The desirability of, retaining flogging as.a punishment for 
Europeans in India is a question worthy of being raised. We 
bave in this country, practically, none of Lambroso's criminal 
class among Europeans, and, in consequence, the disgrace of 
even simple imprisonment, is in itself a heavy: punishment, to 
men all more or less educated. Climatic’ reasons also render, 


even simple imprisonment, and, still more, rigorous imprisone- 


ment à much-greater punishment than itis at'home or is' to 
natives here, In addition, however, the frequency in Iudia, of 
beating as a means of punishment, at the hands of the family 
renders it a less disgrace ful punishment at the hands of the. jaw.. 
This. view is borne out by the District Magistrate of Feroze- 
pore, who mentions the case of a. man who begged to be 
whipped instead of being fined: Satan's remark would not 
seem to apply to the Indian native—* skin for skin, ‘all that 
a man hath will he give for his life,” 

Itismuch to be wished; also, that the administration of 
flogging to Europeans in jail should be specially investigated, 
NoEuropean can be found to undertake such work, aod its 
fit executors are found in natives undergoing a long sentence, 
frequently for, some brutal murder. The length of time 
required in Hospital after this punishment, shows bow severe it 
iw and even a convict has a right to be considered in nm. 
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climate. where nervous shock is as detrimental to the system 
as India, Moreover, the evidence on which Europeans can be 
flogged in jail, is almost sure to be entirely native, and such a 
cruel and disgraceful punishment should not be inflicted on 
Europeans,’ on the mere evidence of native prisoners, and 
least of all in jails where -one prisoner is for reasons’ 
economy put in a position to control other prisoners. 
, to arouse their evil passions, .' The whole question of 
tion.of Europeans on purely native evidence, is one tl 
be frequently considered; when «ven a Governme 
will state “Many sentences err on the side o 
. because, the -Tasildar is not convinced of the 
` accused. " “In this country most complaints q 
_ modicum of truth diluted with a.: quantity of ficti 
. high number of acquittals is.due to the custo: 
‘ have of sending up a number of innocent per 
_ real culprits,” - “As a nation. we are, proverbial 
behiudhand ; and if we are so in England, how : 
in India. - : The view of punisment. as mainly. 
largely absolute, and as. ‘regards fallible human jus 
to be so: the best and wisest psychologists arid | 
regard it, in the ideal, as remedial: to the' ina, 
_ protective to society. - The flogging of a European, ESPCClarry - 
in an Indian jail, can hardly be regarded as even à dignified 
.vindication of abstract virtue, and still less as beneficial to 
_ society or to the individual. 
Together with the satisfactory abatement noted in serious 
- crime, there is an increase in offences against the Arms: Act 
; and i in relation to marriage. sx 7 CM 
The increase in the former is probably due'to a stricter 3 
` enforcement of sections r9 and 20 on account ofthe prevalen 
of dacoity in 1899 and 1900. The increase in the latter 
. is attributable to the tendency of men who, in a famine’ year, 
" have got rid of. their wives and EUCH to attempt to recover 
them when the stress is over, ^ ^ ^ ` P 
Even. Government Reports have :their humours, The District 
“Magistrate of Hoshiarpur would seem to be somewhat of a 
.wag and his  witticisms are evidently acceptable at-head-, 
quarters.. "Such rémarks.as the following relieve the monotony 
of criminal statistics: “The criminal propensities of the 
- population do not lie in the direction of violence, but rather 
in that of fegceful fraud." Again, the waste of time, labor 
‘and material involved in needless and abortive trials is nothing 
‘else than lamentable. - But the systematic manner in which 
"Codes, elaborated by the highest legal talent, are utilised as 
“playthings by. a not very. civilised Een certainly. has, its 
‘grotesque , side.” eee TT a ee ees rr 
PY | PĒRLE VETT 
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Census of India, Volume 16. North-West Provinces and Oudh. 
By R. Burn, I.C.S., Superintendent, Census Operations, 


"MHE volumes of the Census of India for 1901 just published 
may be called the romance of statistics; and the pages 

ich deal with the distribution and movement of population, 

~ “*~f-n and the education of the people, as gathered from 
given in the Census tables, form most interesting 


ort opens with a description of the method adopted 


- 
` 
Ja 


? 


e Census. Operations commenced all but a year ^" 


' Each district was divided. into charges ; 1,283. . 


$^ 
F 


ormed with an average population of 37,172, the ` 


of a rural charge being 118 square miles, The 
divided into blocks, each containing as a maxi- 
s with a population of 300, that being the largest 
in be conveniently dealt with by a single enume- 
August 1900 the training of charge superin- 
n, in September, house numbering was com- 
January r5th, 1901, the preliminary enumeration 
ts checked before March, On the night of 
g enumerator went round his block aud struck 
„m -w 9nuies relating to absentees and filled in a schedule 
for new-comers. The first totals ‘to reach the Census Com- 
missioner from these Provinces were those of the Rampur 
State which were ready at 9-20 A.M. on March 2nd : Mr. Gracey - 
at Muzaffarnagar. came in second, at 5 P.M., and Mr. T. Way 
at Sultanpur at 6 P.M. 


Y 
Jj 


- 


jorder to ‘ascertain the hot weather population, a special: ' 
nsus was taken of the hill stations on September 7th, 1902. ` 


e arrangements received a test at Ajudhia which reflects - 


great credit. on Census officials great. and small. “The 
Gobind Duadashi: Festival then took place on March 2nd; 
for: some days beforehand enumerators in all the adjacent. 
districts were directed to enquire what persons were going to 


the fair, to mark their names in the schedules, and to give ' 


them tickets showing that they had been enumerated, Such 
persons on’ arrival at Ajudhia were not enumerated'and were 
reckoned as present in the block in which they had been 
enumerated. “The morning after the fair," says.Mr. Burn, 
-' I found hardly a person in the crowds at the railway: station 
| Mo goe not: produce his enumeration ticket carefully tied. 
up in his clothes or pagri.” bo | 


This: carefulness may have been due to the fear they would |. 


not bé allowed to bathe- without a ticket; and. bathing in the - 


Ghagra at Ajudhia is believed to be as efficacious as bathing * 


in all the'sacred places of India together. That the.people, as 
a whole, are beginning to be less suspicious of our intentions 


- 9 


— 
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in the matter of the Census is shown by ‘the fact that in 37 
out of 48 districts -no cases had to ‘be instituted under the 
Census Act of 1900. Only 27 persons were prosecuted in ail, 
of whom 21 were fined, The total number of staff employed 
was 238,466, of whom 111,741 were non-officials, A (few 
complaints appeared on the subject of the employment of ri 
officials and most of them unpaid. and of the fact that Gov 
ment servants received no extra pay for Census woy 
answer, Mr. Burn points out that “the liability to 

the Census is an implied conditioh of Government. 

and is as binding as the liability to perform extr: 

terms, of special stress, such as famine or plague; whil 

case of non-officials there is the same liability a 

as assessors or Juries. If non-official agency. 

the cost would be increased to a prohibitive amoi 

wotk would not be so well done. Asa rule the x 

were persons in a superior station of life who: w 

money payments." 

It is worthy. of notice that-the schedules E 
peans” were on the whole the worst done. 
that it is we who have placed the word in inverte | 
The. standard of-education of the Eurasian is in many | 
lower than that of the native; and his discipline sometimes 
no better. An amusing difficulty took place at Dehra Dun 
where it was necessary to enumerate an a-semblage of fakirs 
under a vow of silence. Mr. Burn is unfortunately silent as 
to the interesting nature of the arrangements made. It is 
reported from Almora that "the Rajis,a junge tribe whose 
speech is described as like the twittering of birds, vanished" 
into the forests and escaped enumeration,” 

The system adopted for abstraction and tabulation was the 
“ship” system first introduced by Von Mayr-in the Bavarian 
Census of 1871. “ Three colours were used, yellow for Hindus, 
red. for Muhammadans, and blue fer other religions : the slips 
were long for males and short for females; a complete rectan- 
gular slip was used for married persons, one corner being cut 
offfor the unmarried and two corners for the widowed,"—a 
graphic delineation of the perfection of the married state ! ! 

Electricity was called in to aid in the tabulation of the 
Austrian Census of 1891, but the great variety of detail in 
India and the low standard of education in the rank and files 
of the Census ófficial as well as the cost, prohibited its 
in India. . The net cost of the Census per 1,000 of populg 
in the North-West Provinces was- Rs. 5-3-5: the total ci 
the British districts was Rs. 2,33,900 against Rs. 4,83 
1891. Of this difference two lakhs are fairly attribus - 
the change to the slip system. . 
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- CULTIVATION.—The first chapter of the Report deals with 
_the distribution of population, and includes a topographical des- 
cription of the various natural districts of the Province. The 
total area is 66 million acres, of which 47 million are cultur- 
able, including both fallow and pasture land, both of which 
i:bsolutely necessary, The normal area actually - cultivated 
s between 53 per cent. in the Central India plateau and 
ənt. in the Eastern Gangetic plain, The area double 
is largest in the sub-Himalaya East where it is 32 per 
‘his area is, howéver, fluctuating, depending a good 
the character of the rains. | | 
ION.— About 7 per cent. of the total culturable area 
rigated. In the Central India plateau, the tract, 
suffered most severely from famine, is at present 
nination with a view to providing irrigation. The 
ensions made in the decade are on the Lower Ganges 
‘re the distributaries have, been increased by 325 
in important part of the work has been the extension 
: cuts to relieve waterlogged tracts which has had.an 
p effect on the health of the population especially in 
n Plain. The whole of Oudh and the Gorakhpur and 
"Divisions are entirely without Canal Irrigation, but 
irrigation from wells, rivers, wamps and lakes plays an im- 
portant part." -Out of 33 million acres, 10 million have been 
irrigated, of which 6 million are from wells, ard nearly ‘2 
million from canals. - ] 
RAILWAYS.—The total increase has been about 800 miles, 
from 2,699 to 3,496, and has occurred mainly on the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand and the Bengal North-Western Railways. 
DENSITY OF POPULATION.—The total population of the pro- 
-yinces excluding Rampur and Tehli is 47,601,782. The average 
-number of persons’ in British districts is 445 per square mile. 
Excluding the nineteen largest towns, it is 427, against 420 
in 1891, 397 in 1881, and 373 in 1872. The number is lowest 
in the Himalaya West, only 95, while in the Ballia district 
in the extreme east there are 79I persons to a square 
mile. The floods of 1894 and the famine of 1896 and 
1897 have reduced the density in the Central India plateau, 
the East Satpuras, and the  Indo-Gangetic Plain East. 
The largest increase has occurred in Gorakhpur, from 428 in 
~1872 to 6297. “ This district has made progress which can 
be illustrated by the report of its Collector not a hundred years 
.ago. He had to have fires lighted at night round the town 
_to keep out tigers, and pits dug on the outskirts as a protection 
-against wild elephants;" | 
y 07 * A Court-house stands where the regiment stood 


And the river's clean where the raw blood flowed 
When the Widow gave the party." - . 


Me 
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As regards the density in cities, Cawnpore “ with - its-narrow 
winding. thoroughfares.in which.two. carts can only pass in 
places " comes first with 37,538 persons per square mile, 
and Meerut next with 27,152, Benares third with 21,742. 
Allahabad is really as crowded as Cawnpore, the population 
being 100 and rol per acre respectively. In these towns. 
special measures may be required to meet the overcrowding 
in Cawnpore the Municipal Board is about to drive new rai 
through the more crowded portions of the town. For’ ce 
purposes a town was defined as afyy area in whic} 
Municipal Act, or the Cantonment Act, was in force ¢ 
continuous group of. houses containing not less thar! 
persons, The number of cities over 100,000 is 7 as in 
the seven being Lucknow, Benares, Cawnpore, Agra, All 
Bareil Iy, and Meerut. Twelve more have been col 
“cities " for census purposes, Mirzapur, Shahj 
Moradabad, Fyzabad, Koil, Farukhabad, Saharanpur, 
pur, Muttra, Jhansi, Jaunpur and Hathras, “ These ' 
cities” to quote the Report, “illustrate comple 
varieties of causes which tend to the growth and 
large towns in India, Lucknow, Fyzabad, and Jaunpu 
their importance, originally, . to.their having been thé ... 
Muhammadan rulers,-and they are now all three stationary 
Or decaying, though all] three are head-quarters: of districts 
and Lücknow is still an industrial centre. Farukhabad was 
founded in the early part of the 18th century. by a Pathan 
free-lance who raised himself to.some position, and fifty -years 
later it. was of importance ' as a frontier station of the British 
with a large trade in the distribution of goods. The opening 2 
of through “railways which passed it by-.has affected it in- 
| juriously. Renares, Allahabad, Bindhachal, ..(in Mirzapur), 

; Ajudhia (in, Fyzabad), and Muttra are all of importance. owing 
to their religious. sanctity, while Allahabad is also the capitale 
of the provinces. ` The cities which have thriven, on account 
of their trade, may be divided into two classes, those in which 
the trade consists principally in the collection and ‘distribution 
of produce and manufactured articles, such as Bareilly, Meerut 
Shajahanpur; Moradabad, Koil, Saharanpur, Gorakhpur and 
Jhansi, while the second class eludes tbose in which manu- 
factures have begun to take an important part,- such as 
Cawnpore, Agra, Mirzapur and Hathras. Agra owes its origin, - 
as a place of importance, to the. fact that it was chosen. ‘by l 
Akbar as a royal residence, but it would „have, -shared the 
' fate -of many similar towns if it. “had not risen asa trading 
centre. Cawnpore and Hatras owe their positions entirely 
to the circumstances of. British..rule, while Mirzapur, which 
was at its prime during^ the; cotton- famine in the’ American 


ž. 
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“war, has suffered from’ the substitution of railways for carriage 
` by water, The mere fact of being the centres of ‘converging 
> lines of: railways has materially assisted in the development 
“of Cawnpore, Agra, and Gorakhpur, and the new line from 
"Fyzabad to Allahabad | should improve the trade of the 
latter place... .... Urban growth will depend, in the future, 
. all probability. more on the current of trade than on 
us sentiment or the accident of a place being selected 
| seat of Government. The effect of famine on the 
„has been very carefully worked out in the second 
of Report. To quote Mr. Burn’s Summary :— - 
1e Central India Plateau, the portion ‘of Allahabad 
' the Jamna, and the Mirzapur districts, a portion 
and Etawah and the. Hardoi, districts, the failure of 
‘owing to drought. in 1895 and 1896 has been the 
e of distress, 'and^would have been sufficient to 
ffect the population : ‘if the preceding seasons had 
rable; but its effects were intensified by the fact 
were not, though: excessive rainfall had not been 
n these ‘places to materially increase the mortality 
‘the birth rate, "The same remarks: apply, though 
Its’ have been ‘much’ milder, to the other districts of 
..e central plain;. On: the other ‘hand ‘in the Eastern plain 
‘the predominant’ factor. has been mortality due to disease 
caused: by excessive rain,. and a corresponding decline in the 
‘birth rate, while the damage to. the crops'due to the'same cause 
‘has probably - been greatér than the losses through drought. 
The western plain did not suffer appreciably’ from either flood 
“or famine, and a large part of it--has materially ‘prospered 
‘from the adversity of -other regions," 
The keynote of. hope is:sounded in the concluding sentences 
~of this summary as to the/results of the famine :— ` 
.“ It‘has been reported from one district in-which the: fainiiie 
"a felt severely: that the principal trace. of it remaining is 
the. readiness with- which temporary wells are now made to 
irrigate spring crops on land on which, before 1897, nothing 
but autumn crops were grown, except perhaps: in Bundelkhand 
the recovery has been rapid every where; The Romans once 
gave a triumph tothe general who, though beaten in every 
battle, * had not despaired of the State,” and while not 
belittling the unremitting toil and forethought of the officers 
“of Government during the periód of stress, those whose 
fortune it was to be near the ryot during the dark times of 
1894- -97 will not'grudge him a palm.” 
The difficul ty of obtaining vital statistics in India; with any 
accuracy; _is great, and the. census affords a good: check” on the 
‘methods’ in^ ‘force. ' ~ Ine furak areas, "in the’; Northz Western 
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Provinces, there is no compulsory registrations of vital statistics 
exceptin the case of persons subject to the provisions of the 
law for the prevention of inflanticide. Thetotal number of 
persons proclaimed under this law was 44,173 -on April Ist 
1901, and these were mostly in the Agra Division. Was it 
in irony that this date was chosen as the nominal birthday 
of a clan given to infanticide? The rapidly ‘decreasing. birth. | 
rate in England would seem to point the lesson that conz 
that interferes with the birthrate is the worst of folli 
urban areas there have been municipal rules for the reg?^ 
of births, marriages, and deaths in all municipalitie 
1892. Both the head of the family, the sweeper 
house and the police chaukidar, in whose circle 4 
death occurs, arè bound to report it, the two for 
Municipality, the last to the Police Station, A 
. have appointed retired, medical officers as registrar: 
are special health officers in one or,two of the lai 
Reckoning by the census check, the deficieucy in .r 
is only between 288,000 and 530,000; the 
Mr. Burn draws is that “in spite of the unfavourablel 
of $the décade, the reporting of total statistics 
fairly satisfactory, and the deficiency unaccounted 
be spread over the four black years 1894—1897. EC 
. The chapter on Religion notes that 85 per cent. of the 
population.are : Hindus, 14 per cent. Masalmans, and the rest 
(6 per cent.) are either Sikhs, Jains, Buddhists, Parsis, Christians 
Jews, Aryas or Brahmos. The Masalman population is increas- 
ing at a greater rate than the Hindu, the Masalmans being 
more fertile than the Hindus, and living longer. These two 
facts are put down to the reason that the Masalmans are 
better off, live on a more liberal diet, abound in the prosperous 
Meerut division, and are not so addicted to the use of drugs, 
Moreover the marriage age is greater in the case of Masalmans, 
With Hinuus too, the unfit girls are more frequently married 
than in the case of Masalmans, and the girls are more often 
neglected and even got rid of, A large increase occurred in 
the number of Native Christians and of Aryas, largely due to 
conversons from Hinduism, the number of converts from 
Islam being infinitesimal. Brahmos have increased. very 
slightly and are nearly all Bengalis as is natural, women converts 
are more commonly Christian, than Arya Somaj. The most 
careful enquiry bas failed to discover any extensive proselytism— 
in recent. times from: Hinduism to Islam, though isolated 
instances certainly occur, both by genuine conversion and in 
the case of men and women who have lost caste; and ít is 
not uncommon for illegimate children of Hiudus, especially 
by Muhammadan women, to, be. brought up ds Masalmaus, 
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‘There aré-only 788 Buddhists in 1907 as compared. with | 

1,387 in 189r. more than half of these are Burmese prisoners 

and 235 are Tibetans in the Kumaun Division, who are.gra- 

dually becoming Hinduised. 

: Many pages are devoted to a summary of the main charac. 

teristics of the various creeds; some of Mr. Buen’s ideas and 

iences are very interesting ; as the thesis he sets out to 

is that we must judge a religion far more by its actual. 

‘than by its theoretical standards, With regard to 

tice of the Musalmans in the North-Western Province, 

n writes: *In regard to prayer the ignorance of the 

nan isa stumbling block, but there are few who do 

: the creed on rising, and hardly a Musalman- will 

rom prayers: on the Id-ul-fitr and the Id-uz-zoha. 

tory five prayers a day and the prayer on Friday 

re not performed by thé masses, but ignorance of 

s accountable for this, Even ‘at the Id festivals, 

ity of those present are unable to.do more than 

‘movements of their better-informed neighbours. 

nce of the fact during Ramzan is probably stricter 

másses than amongst the higher classes, excepting 

—.A4JiVviduals who are exceptionally pious and.orthodox, 

zu uie giving of alms the Musalman is in no way behind the 

Hindu; aud, in fact, a fixed proportion ofgsavings, over a certain 

amounf is prescribed, and in many cases is actually distri- 

buted.to the poor. <A practice which was formerly much, com- 

moner than at present still exists by which a woman witha 

newly-born child will take a poor man's motherless infant and 

"Ruckle it. for charity." ‘Sins are divided. into sins against 

God only and those against man also, In regard to the: latter, 

-a belief is strongly held by the mass of the people that if the 

sinner is forgiven by the person sinned against that particular 

sin,will not tell very strongly in the day of judgment," - Mr, 

Buen has a thoughtful paragraph on the affinities between 

Islam and Hinduism. This chapter may not lie altogether 

expected in a Census Report, but it certainly makes very 

interesting reading. With regard to Native Christians, .Mr, . 
Buen notes, | . ; | | 

" The customs hardest to change among the low-caste 

converts are their old ceremonies at birth, marriage, and death, 

the belief in spirits, aod.the loathing at contact with sweepers 

“who still practise their old occupation, . Frof. one district- 

it was reported that images and shrines of the La/guru are 

still resorted to in secret, It would therefore seem that, these 

numerous conversions somewhat resemble those of Hindus in ' 

Eastern -Bengal to'Islam, with the exception. that greater. -care 

is taker to instruct and look after the spiritual welfare problem 
VOL: CZVi | ^ s - 19 
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Divorce among the Hindus, as. a rule, allows the husband - 
to marry again. Among Muhammadans in the N.-W. P. it 
is most exceptional. “ In practice it is made almost impossible, 
^ rthe enormous dowers promised at marriage which have to 
paid if a woman is divorced: in consequence of a lawsuit 
savhich this appeared a hardship, opinions were recently 
t as to. the advisibility of allowing courts the power 
C promised dowry when excessive, The unanimity 
the proposal was condemned by all classes of ` 
ans showed that the restriction on divorce was 
's beneficial. It is significant that “this sentiment 
ongly with; the view held in some western 
Mr. Buen quotes Professor Létonenean's '* Evo-* ` 
rriage ” ‘to the effect.that it is probable, thata ` 
less distant, will inaugurate the régime of mono- 
freely contracted, and at need; freely dissolved 
tual consént,”” Mr. Buen concludes that “in 
rate that future is certainly far distant.” If 

ive points to several “ Christian ” nations: — 
:ducation, 1,422,924. males and 55,941 females 
A literate compared with 1,257,149 males and 
SU gOS femal in 1891. Out of 10,000 males 578 can read 
-and write, while out of 19,000 females only 24 are literate. 
Of religions, 41 per cent. of Christians are literate, 24 per 
| cent. of Aryas, of Jains’ 22 per cent., while among Hindus ` 
!and-Musalmans the proportion is less than three per cent. 
Taking all religions together 24 persons. out .of 10,000 can 
read and write English, As far as females are concerned, 
inglish ‘education is practical! y non-existent for all but Chris- 
tians. Literate Kayasthas number II per cent. of the total 
number of. persons who can read and write, and this casté 
includgs ‘over one- fifth of the total number of literate 
females, “One of the things which strikes a European most 
about; the literate native is the fact that he seems to redd‘so 
little. .. The two classes of literature most favoured in these 
provinces, apart from. schoolbooks and keys, àre réligious 
works. (often, in poetry) and erotic novels. The great majority 
of natives learn to read and write simply to be able to 
compose and read letters and keep accounts. A large pro- 
rtion.leave school as soon as they ‘are able to compose a 
| ox or less ungtamimatical telegram.” One cause adduced 
is ,that_25 per cent..of the total are castes that are untouch- 
able, and boys of these castes would not be admitted into 
most :schools, Female educatiori is chiefly in- the hatids of 
Missionaries; , - à 
The Chapter on Infirmities shows that between 1801 at: 
1901 mrs was a decrease in the number of persons afflicted’ - 
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with blindness, leprosy, and congenital deaf-mutism, This is. 

attributed to the fact that such pérsons are usually beggars, 

and that the period of stress through which the ‘provinces has 

passed must have told especially. on these. Insane persons 

number 1°44 per 10,000. This proportion is far below that: 

in Europe, which may largely be due to the greater readiness, 

.to have lunatics certified in Europe. The number of © 

violent cases concealed must be great, especially amo" 

upper class women. — -> | 
Chapters on Caste and Occupation end the first 

while the second volume is taken up with Imperia 

the whole forming the most up-to-date material for | 

the present condition of what are more properly kı 

as the Unico ErONIBéeS of Agra-and Oudh. 


Ma 


Triennial Reports of the Hospitals and Charitable 
of the United. Provinces of Agra and Ondh. | 
Col HUTCHESON, I.M.S., Inspector-Gener al of G 
tals, United Provinces and of the Punjab, by C« 
REID, 1,M:S., Inspector-General of Civil Hospital 


“HERE has been ‘a great apparent increase i T 

of Hospitals and Dispensaries in Agra and Oud 
owing to the inclusion for the first time of the Railway, Police, 
Forest and private dispensaries. "The actual increase of Go- 
vernment medical institutions has been r3 only, The ‘total 
number of patients both indoor and outdoor treated in the 
dispensariés was 3,717,285. In. Bengal the number for the 
same year (1901) was 3,901,443. Agra. showed a still larger 
number in 1899, but plague scares and, plague preventive” 
measures affected the attendance in 1900-1901. Confidence is^ 
however becoming’ re-established. There has been a notable 
increase in Allahabad. The percentage of deaths in Hospital 
was 5°33 in 190%. The death-rate in Bengal is considerably 
higher, being 15°7 in Calcutta Medical Institutions (excluding 
eyé-cases) in 1901, and 10°67 in Bengal in general in the same 
year. "Thé correspotiding Bengal Report alludes to the large 
-number of patients admitted moribund in that Province, and 
especially in centres of pilgrimage and in Calcutta, The- 
Inspéctor: ‘Genéral for.the United Provinces very justly remarks 
that. skill and proficiency in operative surgery are not in any 
special way ifidicated by any merely numerical sign." "Théte 
is a certain amount of danger in the present method of tabulat- 
ing medical offices according to the number of selected Opera- 
tions performed, especially as the results are not.-taken into 
account in this table.. We suspect that the fallacy of statistics 
is more dangerous | in medical than in most other matters, T he 
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verdict.as to the success of the operation is given in each. case 
by the operator ; and often it is the wiser: Surgeon who will 
say “relieved " where the inferior or junior will write '* cured." 
Statistics cannot deal with the last of the three ideals of the 
nedical profession, as given tersely in the sentence, “ guérir 
»4]güefois: soulager fréquemment: consoler toujours.” -It is 
"ably as much to thetwo last as to the first. that the 
1g popularity: of Hospitals is due, particularly amongst 
‘women, The number of successful cataract extractions | 
)5 against 2,132 in Bengal and 604 in Calcutta. The 
iomes first in this matter with 5,204 successful opera- 
ataract. There is much the most cordial apprecia- 
“men’s medical work, more: particularly in Missionary 
5, inthe Punjab report, “The Amritsar Lying-in 
ospital does excellent work among the women of 
b There are 24 Missionary Institutions doing good 
Hally in, the treatment of women, and Sir Charles 
lly welcomes them as a valuable adjunct to the’ 
t supported. from public funds, Col. Hutcheson ' 
the Agra Report, that *it has been considered 
| extend the system of private visits by Lady 
far : as practicable without interfering with ordinary - 
4iospuai duty.” It should' be remembered, .to' the credit of. 
the Làdy. ‘Doctors, that such: work; usually in airless dirty: 
p bhusties; is much more trying than ina well-ordered Hospital. 
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S. ‘Season and on NU of Bengal, I9OI-I002.  . 
"e HE early cessation of the rains and the drought through. : 
c1 ~ out the cold weather caused wide-spread injury to 
grops, which was most marked in the North Ganges districts 
. :of the Patna Division, The area sown with autumn crops 
‘was below the normal owing to the scanty rainfall in the 
sowing season, thus reducing the average outturn to 9o per ` 
cent, ‘of a normal crop. The jute crop was a full one, but 
‘indigo in Bihar gave only 86 per cent. outturn. The early 
cessation of the rains seriously damaged the winter rice crop 
.everywhere except in Eastern Bengal. The yield in the 
‘whole Province was estimated at 75 per cent. of a normal | 
; (crops The summer crops also were only 75 per ceut. as com- 
ared with 80 per cent, in the preceding year. The failure 
= most marked in the unirrigated districts *of the Patna 
- Division where the yield varied from 39 per cent. in Cham- 
= parah to 65 per cent, in the Patna district, The -total area 
z;cultivated in all the rab; crops was 555,000 acres less than in 
*preceding year. The doro or.summer rice crop ang NEATE 
- were the only crops which nese tees | 
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Triennial "Report on Vaccination. iñ the United. Provincés P 
Agra and Oudh, 1499-1902. M 


"HIS Report possesses two advantages. OVer the córres- - 

L ponding Report. for Bengal; one. is a map of the, Pro- 
vinces,‘and. the other is the use of-red as well as black ink - 
in the diagram ‘showing the death-rate from 'small-pox i in com: 
parison with the proportion of the population. protected 
vaccination. In the Agra table one can see at a ; 
that the death-rate was abnormally high in-Jal aun an 
tabgahr, and at another glance that. ‘these two plac 
not Dear. enough , for there to be any. probability of id^ 
from, proximity. The Bengal table is. much - more e 
and, the. : Agra method. aie well be ee in‘ 
Report. ` "b ^ 
anna lire pies, in Pon and the same in d 
which Major. White, the Sanitary Commissioner, Ms] 
would cause ‘surprise to many English municipali 
average number of operations. performed by: each, 
is over .1,600° in Agra, which is considerably. aera 
average, "The vaccinator is not a highly-educated mat, y 
in Agra from Rs. 5 to Rs. 10, and: beyond vaccination duties 
has.to attend fairs, and ‚do; cholera and plague duty. The 
prévalence: of, plague in Bengal probably accounts for, its, 
inferiority to Agra i in vaccination numbers on this occasion. . 
Only 981 deaths took. placé from small-r -pox in the. North-West 
Provinces ih igor, Whereas in Bengalin igor, 25;302- occurred, 
and in 1902—48, 207.. .The Report of the Sanitary at eet 
for, Bengal- regards. tlie: inadequacy. of the present supply of 
lymph’ as seriously interféring with the work of:his department, > 
and also refers to the poor pay of the vaccinators as hinder-* 
ing success, They: are :not. Government servants: and so are 
not. recognized. ‘by the people and: are looked upon with 
disfavour.. They depend for. their living on.. the fees: which 
they, get :from the people; which, ‘unfortunately, they are fre- 
quently unable to--realise. There is no law to enforce these 
fees; so:they have.: to’ depend: on the: good graces of the village’ .: 
panchayets or the. - police, : but the .people have come to : 
know that the only course left to the vaccinator is to institute... 
a civil suit which;he-will not:.care to do, because. of..the worry 
and expense ofeit; The result’ is. that many ‘trained good 
vaccinators ‘throw up their appointment im disgust;and it; 
difficult to replace them: ; Many, places;are theiefore left un- : 
protected, and on the outbreak of -smallipox it plays havoc às , 
it did. last year. . The subardinate: inspecting staff,are recruited 
from the vaccination staff, and cannot be expected to exercise. ; 
‘any great influence. on the people, on which alone, under 
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_the- present optional system, the success. of vaccination de- 
| pends, e Dyson recommends that Bengal should follow 
. the example of Agra by introducing Government paid vacci- 
, Dators and reducing the number of the subordinate inspecting 
staff, We are glad to ‘read that Capt. Clemesha, I. M..S., 
E Sanitary Commissioner, Northern, Bengal Circle, had 
Sked for permisson to- visit the United. Proviúces, to observe 
'orking of their evidently superior plan. E LEES 


1 Report on. the, Administration: ae the e Registration 
ment in Bengal, 1902. . 


"RE an unkind. Government has put a stern maximum 
jit of ten pages, it iswell that the Inspector-General 
ition, Bengal, has made use of the graphic method 
ted the incidence -of registration, in Bengal by: a 
jatisfactory. increase is ‘noted, that ‘for ‘Igot- 1902 
per cent. of the figure for 1900-rg0r, while'that 
"a was IO7.per cent., of the -figure for .the pre- 

. The increase in Mymensingh is: ascribed in part 
AEE of.Zar-i-peshgi deeds as leases instead of 
„A large number was registered in 1901-1902 
svv the” partial failure of crops, In Backergunge, the 
ncrease is ascribed to the larger familiarity of the people 
with. the provisions of the Bengal Tenancy Act, aid, the com- 
"meücement- of the General: ‘Survey and Settlement of the dis- - 
trict. The increase. in .jessore- is 'ascribed- by: the- Registrar 
“partly tothe fact that on-acconnt of drought, low lands under 
„water dried up, and ran took . SEEEISUEDE: Di Ahen for 
-of the high. prices e grains, péople borrowed money to meét 
\their pecuniary difficulties by leasing- their lands; temporarily, 
to money-lenders with the. verbal - contract that the: latter 
"would.release the land :when: the loan was tepaid;-It is 
reportéd that.the money:lenders devised the. scheme to. avoid 
litigation for the recovery of the loans. 
" It is ‘reported from Nadia that, indigo plates lave been 
abandoning indigo cultivation and granting term leases to 
‘their raiyats for other cultivation. . These transactionis indicate 
‘a decline in: the trade, in natural indigo owing to the.com- 
petition. of synthetic indigo. Mr, T. K. Ghose quotes the 
, remarks of the Director-General of ` ‘Statistics, Mr. J. E. 
^OConor, C.LE., to the effect that “ the cultivation of indigo 
in Lower Bengal has contracted almost: to the vanishing point; 
wheteas in Bihar the planters are. applying scientific methods 
‘to the. reduction of cost and the increase of yield, and. insuring 
themselves against ultimate failure with ie? by the: culti- 


vation of other remunerative: crops." pe bp uud dai 
t ^ 
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Registrations in Calcutta have shown a'steady improvément.. 
The Registrar, Mr. Behari Lal Chunder, assigns several: causes, 
the steady and higher rate of exchange, the depressed condition 
of tea and indigo, and the high price of food-grains, the high 
price of English coal, leading to increase of documents relat- 
ing to coal lands, the erection of new buildings, ahd the 
growing tendency of manufacturers to register trad 
or rather declarations as to trade marks, 

- During the last two years there has been a materia 
tion in the number of prosecutions under the Act. 
Herschell’s system of finger-prints for the identifi 
registrants has had a deterrent effect on false p~ 
Convictions have been based on the ideritity of 
pressions. ! | l 

. Report on the Administration of Civil Justice in 

and its Dependencies, 1901. 


! Te bearing of public health on litigation is 

-Å | sight clear to either the doctor or the k 

therefore interesting in the Report under review t, 
‘the very considerable increase in institutions in 190 

ed not only to the good spring harvest. but to the sururmw 
good public health after a particularly unhealthy and malarious 
autumn. .On the other hand the prevalence of plague in the 
. Sialkot district influenced the institution of suits adversely. 

- His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab animad- 
' verts on the low value of the subject matter for which many 

suits are instituted. The money-lenders of. Muzaffargarh 
-resort to the Courts even for petty debts of between one and. 

ten rupees. Thirtyssix per cent. of the cases in this District did 
‘not exceed Rs. ro in value. p - d 
: The work of the Courts in executing decrees is still unsatis- 
. factory. It is justly remarked that “where the realisations’ do 
not on an average much more than cover the cost of suing 
there is a practical failure of justice, The Judges report that 
the majority of judicial officers do not devote to execution 
work the amount of time and attention which it demands. 
The matter is to be more fully reported on next year, and the 
cases of officers inattentive to this work are to be specially 
brought to notice. ' 

As regards the work of Assistant Commissioners, the Diyi--^ 

- sional Judge of Rawalpindi remarks that the orders recently 

passed for the submission of monthly statements. showing the 
civil case work donef has acted beneficially on these officers, 
On the other hand the danger of exacting the disposal of large 
numbers of cases is pointed out, for where a"Karnal Munsif 


and another im Mianwali dispen of ONE ERR Sn Sa V 
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is open:fo.question if justice can really have been done. In 
Jullunder the District Judge came across a case for the restora: 
tion of a. wife, in which a Munsif had issued a commission: for 
local inquiry to an ordinary Mukhtar with the naive remark 
that * the case was not satisfactorily.proved by either’ party.” 

The Registrar of the Chief Court, Punjab, remarks that “ this 
Atai would seem to. have very vague.ideas as to the meaning. 

burden of proof, aud correspondingly clear. ideas. as "to 

lvisability of shifting the burden of decision on-to 

jj other than-his own," The question of -increasing the 

ents of extra Assistant Commissioners, Munsifs, and 

;, and of raising their pay is.now under consideration, 

n is called to the long and increasing duration of cases, 

: for contested, cases being 47 as against 42 in 1899, 

contested cases 28 against 24. The average dura- 

peals fell from 99 to 93 in courts subordinate to the 

b, the percentage of appeals also. fell, and in 56:5 per 

pals the order of the lower Court was upheld, In the 

c also the appeals fell, and also the average duration, 

»cision of the lower Court was pase in only, 39 
‘the cases, 

_. dew to hastening the disposal of civil cases in the 
"Punjab Courts considerable changes have been made during 
Igo1 and 1992, The Civil Courts have been partially relieved 
from criminal work by the withdrawal from the District Judge 
of Lahore of his. criminal appellate powers. The District 
Judges of Delhi, Ambala, Ludhiana, Jullundur, . Hoshiarpur, 
Ferozepore, Lahore, Amritsar and ,Rawalpindi are employed 
exclusively on civil work., The Registrar. ends the Report. of 
'IgoI by expressing a hope of. a substantial improvement in 
the duration of civil suits. 

The difficulties of justice i in this country are. illustrated. . by 
the remarks on thumb impressions, The.bad quality. of the 
ink used has vitiated many of the: results. At the same time 
the process has been found most.useful, a case of false persona- 
tion of .a . witness having been discovered in Rawalpindi.by 
means of the thumb mark on the back of a summons. The 
employment. in Ambala and Sialkot of intelligent process- 
servers with apparatus for. taking thumb impressions on 
summonses. has’ proved, satisfactory. The use of aniline or 
blue black-writing, ink is recommended to obviate . forgery .and 
mistakes. . 

\An interesting note occurs on the diminution ‘in matrimonial 
suits... The Divisional Judge of Hoshiarpur. attributes almost 
all these suits to the conflict between one law and the local 
custom., He puts down their diminution. to the increasingly 
unsympathetic attitude. of our courts towards ‘them... The. 
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régistration:of marriages is to a- certain extent a remedy ; but 
it is well remarked by the Additional District Judge of 
Muzaffargarh that “the real remedy for preventing the evil lies 
in the: improvement of the social customs and habits of the 
people" An older. authority has it that these and kindred 
troubles proceed ‘ “out of the heart, í S 
The Cotton faites of Tries and the Cotton Duties: (B 

Commercial Press.) 

HE first: impression: given bye this paper is thaf 
extreme difficulty of finding out who wrote 

the: Editor of the Times of India, who furnishes - 
duction, bas not brought to bear on it his technical 
of-editing, Some research, however, makes the disc 
the author is Mr. B. J; Padshah ; but in view of the 
the paper “is to be widely circulated among En 
clans, it seems a mistake: not to have stated mo 
the, claims of Mr. Padshah to be considered ‘a 
The paper is founded on an enquiry into the cond 
Cotton Mill Industry of India set on footby Mr, 
N. Tata with the co-operation of the Bombay 
Association, Inthe introduction the Editor of tne s 
of India states that the object of the paperisto: produce a re: 
newed discussion of **a signal injustice, the continued éxistence 
of which the British’ Parliament seems only . too anxious to 
forget" The injustice referred to is, of course; the imposi- 
tion of'an ‘excise duty by India on her own cotton manufàé« 
tures: in deference to the representations of Lancashire "mill: 
owners, The Editor of the Times of India is evidently 
more ‘sanguine of a favourable ‘result to renewed discussion 
of this point than is the Bombay - Mill-owners' Association. 
In 1901 this Association appealed to the Bombay Government 
to abolish these excise duties, and received so explicit and 
final a-statement of the intention of the Government to retain 
the Import and Excise duties’ conjointly asa ‘permarient: part 
of the fiscal arrangements of India” that the Association did 

not seé its way to: support the Upper India ‘Chamber of 
Cómmeree when it suggested a joint memorial to the Govern- 
ment of India‘on the subject'later in the same year. 

Mr. Tata and Mr. Padshah are, however, quite right in insist- 
ing that a statistical study of the efféct of the cotton duties 
on the Mill Indaistry is a necessary preliminary to any: reintro+ 
duction ‘of the matter into Parliament. ‘The points especially 
dwelt on in ‘the enquity were (a) the profits of spinning; (4) the 
profits of weaving, and (c) the abatement of profits, if any, 
consequent: on the Cotton: Duties Legislation of MEE 58/mills à 
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. divided evenly by the date of'the Cotton Duties." Mr. Pad- 
"shah's figures seem to “prove the profits of the Mill: ‘Industry 
are fluctuating, and. on. an average of ten years not larger than 
-enough to, tempt capital: the profits. of spinning are more 
fluctuating and smaller than those of weaving but not -so ‘much 
smaller, but that the addition of a. pie per lb; in the.. price of 
varn, may equalise the. profits; that both spinning and . weaving 
have fallen since 1896, that the fallin spinning 

is, due .to. increased cost of production, from the 

well as other .items, ‘the fall in weaving profits 

ddition traceable to the arrest. of demand. for. cloth 
he famine,". Both Mr. Padshah and his expert critic, ` 

Fisher (Manchester), agree that the burden. of the 

ies is only in, PATE if at all, and then only Po ‘slowly, 

le from the producer to the consumer. "Fisher 

y. points out that other causes. than the ue 
ies may be responsible 'for the -vanishing profits, 
stance as over- production -and famine. ‘<The pro- 

jre.of weaving prior to Ir895 encouraged a great 

n the number of looms, and. the : production 

probably been greater than tbe. Home. demand,” 

. , «€tical points are raised in the: paper, (2) the proper’ 
allówance for depreciation, both Mr. J.-H. Fisher: and- the 
Editor of the Times of India holding. that it should be 
nearer teh per cent, than four ;(2).the just commission of'a 
mill-agent; Mr. Padshah in. an appendix gives it.as six per. 
cent, on- the pet profit (including interest; plus Rs. 6,000 per 
annum per mill as a fixed item.. This.is about sixty per cent. 
ofthe. average commission actually paid ; O the. form of balarice: 
“sheet advisable in order to. give a clear view of the- conditions, 
_ remembering that “a diminution of one pie.a day.in the cost of 
_ production per spindle - makes. an, addition: of 3 to 4. per cent. 
to, the „profits ; that profits depend on the. ‘stoppage of 
leakages ^ that- -mnill-agents ‘can only efficiently. check these 
leakages. by. comparisons: of balance sheets .intelligently drawn: 
up not only. of the. same mill in successive. years but. of different 

mills. in. the same year." — 

Whatever:view the reader may baie of the Brde Duty on. 
Cotton, ‘nothing. but. good -can come of süch.a painstaking 
enquiry, -and :such a scientific method:as that adopted by 
> Padshah..in the: memorandum under discussion, - The: days 

re. past when. natural laws. might be:evolved..frgm one’s inner 
consciousness.as the German: is said to have.done when. required: ` 
to; giye a description. of the camel-: the Frenchman who studies . 
at a ‘Zoological. Garden, or the Englishman. who. goes. out pre : 
pared to.shoot:anything and.everything. is. an: esampie of. the 
modern. methods nothing. if not practical, . 
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| Thirty-Fourth Annual Report of the Sanitary Commissioner. of 
the United Provinces of Agra ond Oudh for 1901. And 
Seventh Report of the Sanitary Engineer. 


HIS Report deals in its fifth section with the results of 
‘the Census, so far as they were then obtainable. During 

the decade, emigration incréased by 250,000 and immigration 

decreased by 122,000.. This change as well as the incremcad 

death-rate through famine and malaria are the causes! 

decrease in population in the famine districts of 786,648, 

‘the Provinces are recovering is shown by the fact that tl 

-fate in 1901 was 41:35 compared with 40°34 in 1900, ay 

taking the mean of the previous five years. The 

is decreasing, -being 30°3 in IgoI against 3r 

and 3309 in the previous five years, Of town: 

shows’ the highest death-rate, no doubt partially f 

reasons—though the Sanitary Commissioner attri 

the prevalence of plague. Cawnpore, like all ma 

towns, suffers from high infant mortality (450 per 1,0 

born) owing to the employment of female labour. 

death-rate, as usual, was highest in October and, 

February ; ; this corresponds with the mortality from 

superior education of the Christian population accounts. 

fact that the ‘mortality among them was 8:82 against 28°81 

among Muhammadans and 30°65 among Hindus. 

The section which deals with diseases gives a favourablé 
report on the efficiency of using Permanganate of Potassium in 
wells. The appointment of a-couple of men of either caste to 
draw water for all from an uninfected well, in cases of an 
epidemic of cholera, has proved of undoubted benefit. The well, 
selected is the one showing fewest cases in its proximity, and is . 
treated with Potassium. Permanganate previous to use, The 
death-rate from cholera was r'13 per 1,000 as against r'81 in 
the preceding year. The greatest number of deaths wasin 
Lucknow, the rate being 4'5. Naini Tal showed the highest 
death-rate from fever, though, whether in consequence, partially, 
of its being a Sanitarium is not stated. The Sanitary Com- 
missioner, Major Chaytor White, who holds the Diploma of 
Public Health of the University of Cambridge, rightly urges 
that money will be better spent in improving surface drainage 
and filing in tanks and depressions, than in organizing “ mos- 
quito brigades." It is improved drainage rather than the use of 
quinine or the extirpation of the mosquito that has so largely 
rid Europe of malaria. The total of five grain packets 
quinine, was nearly five times that of the preceding year 
more than three-quarters of the total were sold by post-o 
The price of the packet has’ been réduced from 3 to 4 
Suicides number 662 men and 1,991 women, a slight de 
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Indian marriage conditions easily explain the disproportionate 

number of female suicides. The mortality fróm wounds and 

accidents was 15,972, that from snakes and wild beasts 6,244. 

As regards plague, the system of transmitting the names of 

travellers from infected areas on to the district officials,- has 
woved valuable in detecting imported cases, ; 

Civil Sanitary Works are-making progress. Benares leads the 

regards number of gallons of water per head, I2'21 

ng the average during the year. Dibdin contact filters 

“` were in use except during the rains when they were 

The Report states that the effluent is exceedingly 


E primary filter alone. It is hoped.to introduce — 


“ations with septic tank and contact beds. These 
also in Lucknow, where much of the sewage at 
its way Into the river. At Agra, the enteric germ 


some samples of Jumna water. When the water | 


' apt to be contaminated by a village a mile further 


ntake. The Commissioner of Agra was asked' to., 


‘tigation Department as to the feasibility of build- 
ting spur to deviate the water from under the 
Husscorie the bacterial examination of the water 
isfactory. © No ‘drains were flushed but water was 
to the shoot constructed in 1898 for the disposal of 
i, which has. worked since then without a hitch. At 
jl also the bacterial examination for cholera and enteric 
is negative. A hope is expressed of being able to train 


anitary Inspectors at Agra, as is now done in Madras and 


Jombay—it may be asked why not also in Calcutta? 


Koori of the Administration of the pam Department IQOI- 1902. 
, Bengal Secretariat Press. 

“HE Collector of Customs, Calcutta, reports that the import- 

. * ations for the year and the quantity of salt bonded were 


ie highest on record. Steamers have almost entirely supersed- - 


1 sailing ships, particularly, in the salt trade; and as it is 
ways necessary for a ‘steamer to obtain a quick despatch, a 
sry large proportion of the salt. imported was delivered into 
ond. In consequence the accommodation at both the Salkea 
id Kidderpore Golas was rapidly filled up. Proposals to pro- 
de increased storage at Sulkea has been submitted to the 
oard. 

The major. portion of the salt imported by sea still comes 
om ‘the United Kingdom, though the imports from Aden and 
e Red Sea-are increasing rapidly—since these salts escape the 


anal dues, they compete favourably with European salt. It is., 
uubted if Port Said, for the same reason, will be able to com- , 


ste with the Red Sea and Aden salt, 


+ 
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Important pending questions are the wastage allowance: to be 
permitted on salt. delivered from inland warehouses, andthe 
revision of the relations between the District Officers and the 
Salt Staff working in these districts, with the object of exercising 
a closer control. ey 

The quantity of-salt conveyed by rail has increased by 166: 

"percent. The opening ofa pass-station at Shalimar last vw 
making it possible to convey salt to Orissa by th 
Nagpur Railway, will i increase the tendency ‘to prefe; 
by rail. i 
. There was no. A of salt during: the, 
Chilka Lake in Orissa. The largely-increased. sal. 
to the reduction of the wholesale price to half an ay 
which was done with the object of effecting au ea 
of the large stock in hand. 

"The consumption of salt per head in the Salil 
which illicit manufacture is easy has been grea 
where, instead of less as might easily have been tl 
uumber of cases iu which salt was attached, rele 

fiscated during the year under review were 92 
respectively as against 1,074, 2, and 968 in the ‘ 
The number of seizures and unsuccessful house- 

1,491 and 92. respectively. as against 794 and 17,in the previc... 
year. In the districts of Balasore and Cuttack the owners of 
the houses are said to have heard that the search was intended, 
and to have destroyed all illicit plant. Owing to the failure of 
‘the police to attend house searches, about 50 cases in the 24- 

Parganas and 42 cases in. Midnapore broke down. In conse- 
quence of this, Government has sanctioned the appointment. of 
nine special police head constables in. Midnapore. Salt officers 
detected 39 opium cases, as against 37 last year. 

Tbere was an increase in financial results of Rs. 5,835,954 ir in 
the receipts, and of Rs, 42,099 in the charges, giving.a net 
revenue of Rs, 2,55,21,299 an excess ob22 per cent, on the 
previous year. 


Fifth Triennial Report of Vaccination in. Bengal during 1899- 
1902 : by Major H. J. Dyson, I M.S., F.R.C.S., Sanitary Com- 
missioner for Bengal. Bengal. Secretariat. Press, 


"AJOR Dyson notices that -his Department ‘has had to 
work under very great . disadvantages, as severak 
appointments were vacant during the period under review, 
many officers were employed on plague or other Speer 
which hindered the vaccination inspection work. 
There has been an increase of 139,517 and 75,229 op 
respectively, in rural areas and mofussil muni. 
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and’ dispensaries as compared with 1896-99. These figures 
show steady and gradual progress of vaccination in the 
"Province, which would have been much greater but for the 
epidemic of plague. Each vaccinator did between 600 and 
¥,000: cases; The Government Resolution of 1900-1901 has 
stirred up Civil Surgeons and Magistrates to greater activity 
=the matter, with striking results especially in Midnapore ` 
insing. During 1901-1902; 234 out of every 1,000 
rere vaccinated. In Darjeeling, Malda, Bhagalpur. 
, where there is*no great opposition, more than 
ailable infant population has been vaccinated, : 
Sanghly, Singhbhum, Orissa, Cuttack and Mazaffar- 
:sults, Major Crawford attributes this to the fact 
ators find it difficult to get hold of infants under; 
om the statistics are given), whereas they easily 
er that age and persuade the parents to allow the. 
e Civil: Surgeon of Hooghly, Major Crawford, 
not advocate compulsory vaccination, partly. 
' insufficiency of the staff available, except in : 
all-pox was prevalent, and during its prevalence, 
eliéves that much can be. done by local influence. 
p -Jably true. 

ane total number of re-vaccinations was 83,400, a consider- 
able increase, chiefly due to the greater prevalence of small- 
pox. The percentage of successful cases was 61°14 “a high 
rate due to the fact that the operations were performed 
on adults who had been vaccinated in infancy, and in whom 

the effect of primary vaccination had been destroyed." 

The total average cost of vaccination in Bengal for the three 
ears was Ks, 1,86,782 against’ Rs. 1,87,187 of the preceding 
three years, Ths cost of each successful vaccination was 1 anna 
3 pies 


The Fauna of British India. —Rhynchota Vol. I (Heteroptera): 
by W, L. Distant. Thacker, Spink and Co, (Taylor and 
Francis, London.) 


T Editor of the series in question (Mr. W. T. Blanford) 
prefaces Mr. Distant's book with the significant remark 
that '* the slow progress hitherto made with the Indian’ Inver- 
tebrata "compared with the volumes on the Vertebrata which 
Were issued in the years 1888-1898 “ has been caused by the 
difficulty of obtaining ‘the assistance of authors who, besides, 
»ossessing:the necessary knowledge are able to give the time, 
ind have, also access to the principal collections and libraries.” 
areat indeed are the difficulties of all scientific work in India, 
where frequently the only man with any scientific training is 
he Civil Surgeon or: the Engineer, We congratulate the - 
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Editor therefore on his announcement of TM approachin| 
volumés on Ants by Col. C. Bingham, on Longicorn Coleop 
tera by Mr. C. J. Gahan, and on Land-Mollusca; and als 
most heartily on the present volume, by one of the principe 
living authorities on the subject of the Rhynchota or Bug: 
The. author has kept in view the' object of facilitating th 
identification of specimens by Government officers, planta 
and in fact “ non-entomological" readers.. These lad 

find a careful account of the anatomy of the inse‘ 
introduction, followed by a careful classification easy 

when the anatomy has been mastered. Some of 

chota are rapacious in their habits, others are pl 

when ‘injurious, “the injuries they cause are. s 

small as to be overlooked, and.are of a cumu 

than of an immediate nature. But the Rhync 

at times beneficient agents—pollination in the “ M 

entirely dependent on the visits of. Cantao Oc 
Aspongopus nigriveniris fulfils a similarly impor; 

to the Sago palm. A vast opportnuty for bionom] 

appertains to the study of these insects, and 

worthy the attention of a Government entomologi 


International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. First Annual 
Issue. D. Chemistry, Part I. M. Botany, Part I. Published 
the d ‘Council. by the Royal Society of. 

lon. 


have much Mica in; drawing the attention of 
terary and scientific institutions in India to the first, 
ue of the International Catalogue of Scientific Litera- 


gue is intended to provide scientific workers. -with 
ndex of current scientific literature, and it is inter- 
at each catalogue contains schedules and indexes 
tages— English, French,: German, and Italian—as 
uthors' Catalogue and a Subject Catalogue. | 
nal catalogue. will be invaluable to students who’ 
ertain: the last word that has been said upon ‘the’ 
ject of investigation ii which they are interested,’ 
the Chemistry Catalogue contains, for example, nct’ 
uy the titles and publishers’ names of all works dealing with’ 
Chemistry published during 1901, whether systematic treatises, | 
or works relating to special aspects of the subject, such as the 
history or philosophy of chemistry, but also the names and' 
mode of publication of special papers dealing with-spécific’ 
subjects of research in the whole field of pure and applied’ 
chemistry; For intance, under “ Argon,” one finds the titles: 
of four papers published in 1901, two of which are English, one: 
French, and one German. Under “ Tea " is given the titles of ' 
two German papers published in 1901 on tea culture, one of 
which discusses the practicability ofi its introduction into Ger-, 
man colonies. . 

The fact that each of the two' E $a before us-— Ohenis-- 
try, Part I, and Botany, Part I—contains about 400 pages, 
shows that they are intended. to be exhaustive. All libraries 
and institutions. interested in the advancement of learning ' 
should contribute to the success of this international venture’ 
by becoming. annual subscribers. to the whole series of catalogues, ' 





annual of Hygiene for use in India; By Charles Banks, 
MID, C.M., D.P.H. Macmillan.and Co. 1902. 


HIS cheap and thoroughly practical little manual is most 

! warmly to be ‘commended to all new-comers. to India, - 

as well. as to-all en who can read ‘English. It would be 
A A 
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an excellent thing if it: were made a text-book in schools, 
It is written witha view to both Anglo-Indian and native con- 
ditions of life. English manuals on the subject, dwelling for 
instancejon scarlet fever, are of little use where plague, dysentery, 
malaria and choleta claim: far more, victims:than scarlet fever 
does at home, and where scarlet fever is probably unknown. 
Short; paragraphs. appear on the evils of «early ? marriage, “and, 
on the.care of-children. | It. might:be wished that:for the Sala 
of the Englishwomen who ought to be‘among:the sti 

the book, the feeding of infants had been entered itt 

fully... The evil effects of drug-taking are rightly insj 

The way in which Dr. Banks. has carried. out theiidea,  — 

to him by the late. Surgeon: General. Harvey. does. th 


EE: 


The Highway of Fite “By. Rosa. Nouchette Cares 
Jan’ s Colonial Library. iw x TE 


ISS Carey. belongs: to the. class ob V women | writ 
by Jane Austen, .and: followed .by' Miss M 

Gaskell, and Miss Yonge. They. delight iiv del 
every day, home life of English, women and girls, thé 
and gracious minds finding : expression. in their. ‘ned 
Carey's. s dadiës ? . are invariably. 'gentléwomén;. 2 ATION 
drawing women of the working Class- or of ‘the many-classes: 
which intervene. between the two, Miss Carey-writés from the: 
lady's point of view... Her'seryants are drawn'/from thé observe 
ation of the lady:-of the house, unlike those of'George Moore 
who writes as if he had-mingled, with them on ai equal: footing 
if he. has not, then. his power of sympathy and imagination 
must considerably exceed that of Miss Carey's school; Many 
recent. novels have given us sketches of cliild: ‘life,—such sketches 
are very apt to ‘be autobiographical, and one cai often trace 
by natural piety.” the evolution of.the.child depicted-by the 
author into the sort. of-man. or woman that thé autlioris; One 
would mot expect Sarah Grand to have been a: normal, and 
hardly : an. agreeable. child ; and-her * Heavenly’ Twins:” ‘could 
not have been sketched: “by Mrs. Ewing~any’ more than the 
little hero of the « Story-of a Short. Life" ‘could have been 
drawn by Sarah. Grand. Olive Schreiner’s little ‘Calvinist’ who 
confides to a tree that he “hates-God but he loves Jesus Christ" 
and Edna Lyall’s * Donovan "who, does not want togo to 
Heaven because he does-not like sitting still, have both, much 
in common with the brains that created them. “This is marra — 
ly” the case in women’s novels; and. it is mostly. women, 
sketch children' S characters, Dickens draws:his “ Little, 
from "the outside. Shorthouse in his “John Inglesant ’ 
his tiero’ S boyhood in the feminine autoblestapnical. 
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and sò does Dickens i in * David Gopperfield? " e Oliver Twist ". 
dnd 'the *^Danbéys. But as a rule itis women who draw. 
childréw with the greatest fidelity and, charm. Miss Carey's. 
P children aré delightfully natural every day children of the ordi: 
‘nary religious English home, who turn their Bible stories into. 
games, baptize and | ‘marry and bury their dolls, and act the 


Teng S Progress in the garden on fine days, and. up: and down: 


‘rs and passages when the wind and the rain confine. 
hene house, Itis (alas D. comparatively easy to. write 
of Snobs," but very few could draw such a humorous 
ndly picture of, a “ nouveau-riche ” maiden lady as 
: has done of“ Miss Jem,” who, engages a companion 


i no Work for that bright young functionary except 


ir off thàt habit of saying.“ Lor’ " which Lil says is 
bringing her the-box for. fhe ‘Waifs and Strays. for 
denne -each time she says the obnoxious word. 

the book is given. at once by. the quotations which 
ich chapter—Mackerlinck is evidently a favourite 


hor and his Words prefixed, fo the fifth chapter give . 


iof the lives of: süch women às Miss Carey and her. 
— - obility, whereof, man is wea but. can find com-. 
e expression in the simplést most ordinary life,” 





History of. Civilization dn England. By Henry Thomas Buckle. - 


3 Vols... New Inipréssion, Laymans, Greens & Co. London 
Ad Bombay. 1902. 


VH E »twenty-ninth-of May ‘last. marked. the anniversaiy ^ of 


the day. on. which: the- little Christian cemetery at 


Damascus received. the. mortal remains. of Thomas. Heniy 


\Buckle;, There_.is,. then; something. opportune in.the recent 
appearance.of the Eistony of Civilization in a: cheap and: popular 


' form. The. History made its first appearance in the course'of- 


the year 1857, and, although it has not altogethér fallen out 


of the professed students range of studies,.it has not main- 


tained the great reputation which it enjoyed during its author's 
life-time. -Tt is a sad but inevitable reflection that the exist- 
ing, commercial laws -.under ‘which’ the more important 
contributions to our national literature. have ‘to be made 
seem to necessitate a withholding from- the’ public of:great 
.books until author and publisher: have been remunerated. 
“dy cash. and until,.as in. thé: present case, the great book 
hashin. reality had its day. ' Buckle, was very great as a man 
of Jetters,. and although from a: scientific point of view liis 
book. rnust-be- described. as “antiquated,” yet there cannot be: 


- any. doubt that.in this cheap and; popular form,: he’ will secure ~ 


many—perhaps thousands—of fresh readers, In these times, 


5 
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when our professionàl historians seem to find the production 
of school text-books a ‘sufficiently, engaging occupation, the 
, Yesuscitation of Buckle’s History of Civilization may perhaps 
serve to chasten our memories of a gone-by generation which 
devised, if it did not actually accomplish, greater things than 
the modern author cares even to contemplate. 
Those who have followed’ Buckle from his first page tq the, 
last must have noticed with mingled feelings the au 
own ‘sense of his inability to execute the vast de 
proudly set forth at his commencement. He had c 
intended to write, not merely the history of English 
tion but the -history of universal civilisation, ‘In ] 
ductory chapter on “ The Resources for Investigating 
Buckle dwell on the narrow range of knowledg 
possessed by historians, and his lengthy catalogu 
rities shows how laboriously he had set himself 
this deficiency. “TI hope,” he tells us, ** to accomp 
history of man something equivalent, or at all 
logous, to what has been effected by other inquid 
different branches of natural science. He quotes wij 
the sneer of Auguste Comte :—* l'incohérente | 
defaits déjà improprement qualifiée a@’historze,” Á. 
“something should be done on a scale far larger Man 
hitherto been: attempted, and that a strenuous effort shouia 
be made to bring up this great department of enquiry to.a 
level with other departments.” Those who are at all familiar’ 
with ‘the work will recall the-sad confessions of the third 
volume i=— . l | 
" & These are the qualities and these'the high resolves, indis- 
pensable to him, who, on the most important of all ‘subjects, 
believing that the old road is ‘worn out and useless, seeks to 
Strike out a-new one ‘for himself, and in the effort, not only- 
exhausts his strength, but'is sure to incur the enmity of those 
who are bent on maintaining the ancient scheme unimpairéd,- 
wes And let bim toil as he may, the sun and noontide of 
his.life shall pass by, the evening of his days shall overtake’ 
him, and he himself have to quit the scene, leaving that 
unfinished which he had vainly hoped to complete. ... . Once, 
I own, I.thought otherwise. -Once, when I first .caught sight 
of the whole field ‘of :-knowledge, and seemed, however dimly 
to:díscern its various parts and the relation they bore to each 
other, I was so ‘entranced with its surpassing beauty, ‘that 
the judgment was beguiled, and I deemed myself able, nôt 
oly to :cover the- surface, but also to master the detéils, 
Little did I know. how the horizon enlarges as well -as recedes, 
and how vainly we grasp'at the fleeting forms, which melt 
away- and elude. us in. the distance. Of all -that I -had -hoped 
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‘to-do, I. now find but too surely how small a part I shall 
"accomplish. |In these early aspirations, there was much that 
was fanciful; perhaps much that was foolish. Perhaps, too, 
cf they contained a moral defect, and savoured of an arrogance 
~ which belongs to a strength that refuses to recognize its own 
a - weakness, still, even now that they are defeated and brought 
ht, I cannot repent having indulged in them, but on 

ntrary, I would willingly recall them, if I could. - For 

pes belong to that joyous and sanguine period of life, 

one we are really happy: when the emotions aré moré 

jan the judgment; when experience has not yet 

our nature, when the affections are not yet blighted. 

"d to the core; and when the bitterness. of .dis- 

at not having yet been felt, difficulties are unheeded, 

re unseen, ambition is a pleasure instead of a pang, 

pod coursing swiftly through the veins, the pulse 

'" He then sadly adds that his work can now 

fragment of the original.design." And so'the book 

igin aims at dealing with civilization as a whole, in 

lume, narrows down into a few chapters of Scotch 


B _..prellensive criticism of Buckle’s work the reader 
iu well to turn ‘to Sir Leslie Stéphen's second volume on 
tne English Utihtariàns, and side by side with Sir Leslie's book 
read Mr. J. M. Robertson’s Buckle and hes Critics, Buckles 
book is, in reality, a chapter in the history of the Utilitarian 
scliool, and its importance lies not so much in its’ historical 
worth asin. the place which Buckles method holds in the 
‘history of recent thought. It will be a misfortune if this cheap 
.güition leads to Buckle's historical theories being popularised, 
, for many of/ these theories will not stand the test of criticism, 
There are, indeed, few books with so wide a reputation which 
. have gone $o'speedily out of a date as this attempted History 
of . Civilization. ~ n 
Lavinia. By Rhoda Broughton. Macmillan’s Colonial Li- 
brary.) 075 — | | E 
"Y HERE are, we believe, maiden’s hysteric, whom report 
. States to have SA | 
e * followed the guns 
m | And distributed buns ! 
Scc wx X To the men that were.down- with enteric,” ' 
but they do nct make pleasant reading when described with 
quite so ünsparing a pen as "in Miss Broughton’s up-to-date 
novel. Neither does.one altogether appreciate marriage bells 
which have necessitated the killing off of a whole family to 
make two'lovers happy. The book is often amusing in its ` 


sa 
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cynicism; but one does not feel friendly towards the: author. 
** Optimi corruptio pessima” may be true, but the dissection of 
the'wórst side of human virtues bélorigs to thé pathological 
novelist, and we prefer women. who: take a kinder and healthier 
View of their own sex. We cannot say thát we altogether 
congratulate Captain Binning’ on winning Lavinia, except that 
she saved him front the clutches of Féodórovüa. 





Sevei Rovian Sidtésiian. By C.-Oman, M. A., Fell 
- : Souls: Oxford. With: "Portraits and Illustrations, 
ee 1892; EE 


rE aré afraid. that at Oxford’ this latest work ` e 
` öeńt répreséntative of thé School. of. ed 


-—- 


will give some cause for éxaltation’. to the enem 
hum" men. Mr. Oman has.” written some’ useful’ 

for thé’ use of schools, and has ‘made’ several cor 

popular historical literátüre, büt his reputation is cl 

on hisewtitings as a specialist. in the fields of Milit: 

and it seems to us a very. ‘great’ pity that while 

might be at work on a béok of lasting value, ‘he 

his time in -the production of, “ pot-boiling " lite 

present work in very smart, ‘atid ‘there até dour... 

who will appreciate, its liveliness, but’ we’ doubt whether ... 
scholar who has made the acquaintance ‘of either Cicero or 
Cesar in the pagés of thésé great mien will” fecogtiise the 
justice of Mr, Oman’s portraits: Oxford Tutors mdy perhaps 
Welcome'Mr. Oman’s essays as ‘a sort of indirect aid to thé 
schócls, “Show that Mr. Ornad^s account, of Cáisat is ùn- 
fair would be a refreshing ‘alternative’ tà .à demand fora 
criticism: of Mommsen’s high- flowin eulogy. "But' we must no 
be unjust. Mr. Oman's Seven Roman Statesmen would not, 
be so disappointing if its author were riot Mr. Oman. | 





The Ghost Camp. By Rolf Boldrewood. .. Macmillan S Colonial 
‘Library. 


S a graphic description of Australian life T one who evi- 
dently. knows it thoroughly, this addition to our railway 
literature is welcome. The story itsélf is only very slightly con- 
nected with its title as the author himself implicitly confesses in 
the last chapter. Indeed it must be difficult, in a land which has 
been and still is-such-a-field' for adventure to keep to the Mi ie 
of one story without diverging. into many “ another story” 
Kipling has it; but the author has not Kipling's skill at ird 
hinting at these other stories so as to excite the desire to hear 
them another- day, while not distracting immediate attention 
from the tale in hand. Whatever . else Rolf Boldrewood may 
be, he is an optimist; the meals he describes rank with Sir 
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alters and, make ‘one echo'“ There's nothing: like fhe‘ food 
f fiction”. With his hero we feel the glow of: virtue after à 
iorning: dip. in a half-frogen. creek ; and our own: steps grow 
lastic_as we read “ His boots were thick, .his heart was light 
1e sum illumined the. irost-white trunks and .diamond-sprayed 
ranches. of the. pines and eucalypts,” and we ate glad that 
he Hon. Valentine Blount, in spite-of the past be is trying 
5 „forget, says to himself, «What a glorious thing it is:to:be 
live on a day like this 21 ; The. course of: the «story | leads:u$ 
'om sheep: farms and. squatters country houses through “cattle: 
uffing " ‘to a Tasmanians, silver-mine, and. on: to. a :seasidd 
oney-moon at- Hobart, ending. with. 'another ` wedding in'am 
nglish. Abbey- Church.of a. fascinating; damsel (the real heroine 
f the book), y who enters the story a$ the maid. of:the inn,” 
ecomes an: heiress, | and. marries, a  Flag-Lieutenant: The 
escriptions : of scenery. and, of Australian life,, past and: present; 
nd the Kappy. optimism; are the; ‘strong: points’ of. the book, the 
trict division of the. guests” at: an., upzcountry. inn; into those 
t for | the; af gentlemen's room, ^ and those -relegated .to.the 
T table with.the; coachman. and the. drovers; . is -a ‘touch! 
hich could, only haye | been put. in one by personally. acquainted? 
ith the. persistent. British delight in:class distinctions underly-! 
ig ‘the - “Superficial democracy of. Australian Society. - So is the! 
athos. afforded., by the tragedy „of. the early -penal settles 
Yents, and. by. the: Personnel a ofthe crowd-that.rushes-to the new: 
ilver-mine, including the. derelicts.of London: Society struggling! 
hrough à rude life to a: cheerless future. "The weakest part is? 
he conversation, . especially. when that.takes ‘a: serious 'or a 
entimental turn, thé serious.characters are-prigs of ‘the. worst! 
lariety, “and. the sentimental, ] lovers -are; even. more wearisome: 
han usual, {t will.be, enjoyed in.spite of - these faults: by ‘alle 
nterested i in Australia. and., by - that. larger circle who- in the? 
ippróachiüg rains are glad' to read anything: that is.not.India,? 
and anything in which the folks marry and live happily ever 


fter though the number of gallant sons and fair daughter is 


iot explicitly stated. 





Jecilóa, a Story of Modern Rome. By F. Marion Crawford. 
Macmillan’s Colonial Library. 


A VISIT to Rome, * Punch " recently said, has been found 

by many novelists-to—benefit- the- circulation: Marion 
Crawford has no need to pay a visit to Rome with this object 
i view. It does appear, however, as if Rome wete visited more 
as Loudres is in search of healing, but in this case, healing of 
the mind, by the modern novelist, though it does not equally 
appear that the miracle has been wrought, Zola’s hero sought 
religious perfection there. Hall Caine’s a political panacea, 


n 
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and both in vain. Bagot speaks with the : scorn of a love to 

. hatred turned, while Marie Corelli—but why take her seriously ? 
Even Marion Crawford tends rather to descriptions of border- 
land insanity when he gets to Rome. “ This last story of hi 
turns on.the habit that a young’ girl has of dreaming herself 
back into the ancient days ` of Rome, and finally identifying . 
herself with a' vestal virgin,. In her dreams she falls in love,’ 
and ‘in real life suddenly imeets her. dream hero. “There is a 
touch of Marie Corel li about this; By’ 4 strange coincidence 
the hero also -dreams about her ;:aiid as she soon becomes 
betrothed to his-dearest: friend, the” position becomes intoler- 
able, Granted that such a psychical condition is possible, the 
struggle of a conscientious git; and of an upright man to stop 
their- dream: "meetings, ‘dre drawii With great fidelity to the 
natural laws of thé mind, reminding the reader of thé psycholo- ; i 
gical observations," ‘and the rules of’ ‘life based on' them, of such ` 
great masters of the spiritual life as Ignatius Loyola and-Francis, 
of Sales, The book abounds with feminine touches, that scétie-— 
for instance in which’ Cecilia ‘alters the furniture in her room 
to enable her to avoid the’ temptation to. sit down in: her 
dreaming:chair and become the vestal virgin whom the dream- 
lover RISE) and that other scene i in. which the dream- lover, 


er 


drap. à chair and facs her '* He felt that he got an advan. 
tage. by the position; and that tó à small extent it placed him - 
‘outside of her personal atmosphéré,” This is the intuition of 
the woman, so necessary also to the doctor, the priest and .the 
lawyer, so rarely found; but when found sometimes exceeding. 
even thé woman's. ` In spite of the elements of ti agedy in the, 
story; ‘it: ends- happily, and ‘iù Cecilia/s charm we quite forget ` 
that sheis a young lady who in the opening chapters is devoted 
to the Categorical Imperativé, ' . . 
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-No man who hath tasted learning but will confess the many ways of — 
woiling by those who, not contended with stale recéipis, dre able to mana ge 
mad set forth new positions to thé world; and, were they bul as the dust ` 
uid cinders of our Jeet, so long as tn that nofion they may yet serve to polish 
ind brighten the armoury of truth, even for. that respect they wete not 
stlerly fo. be cast away.—MIULTON., É . SEO S, 
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` T ART. L—PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF ENGLISH 
E PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE IN INDIA. 


1. THE STAFF. a 


HE first practical problem that confronts the head-master 
of a large English. Schcol in India is unquestionably 
the recruiting of a suitable staff of colleagues, He is immen- 
sely hampered by the distance from home, with the unavoid- 
able disadvantages which this simple fact entails.. He- is 
unable personally to interview candidates for appointment 
or to invite them down to the school to see for themselves the 
scene of their future labours. He is dependent on the kind 
offices of some intermediary, who, with all the information 
that may be supplied to him, and however keen may .be his 
personal interest in the school or its chief, can never act’ with 
the knowledge and decision of a principal. And it is un- 
doubtedly a serious matter to engage any man to go out and 
work in a distant country under new and untried conditions in 
an union so intimate as that which should exist between colle- 
agues on the staff of a school. Whence it often happens that 
the best men decline to risk such a step into the unknown, and 
the school loses the services of the very man most wanted 
ee the impossibility of bringing him into actual connection : 
with it, 

Each head-master requires a commissary in the old country 
as much as any bishop. And he will do well in this connection 
to secure, if he can, the services of some past member of his 
staff; Even so he cannot, of course, be certain that he will en-' . 
sure more than a fair description of the school and of its work to 
“applicants. - He must resign himself to the necessary limitation 
of his:field of choice, and delegate, as a rule, the actual appoint- _ 
ment which is so fateful of good or evil to him, to a third 
person. ` Then he has only to sit and wait for the arrival of the 
new master, with the disquieting knowledge based upon his 
past experience, that, if he has been lucky enough to secure a 
good man, the next problem which will trouble bim will be how 
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to retain him in face of the many attempts which wili be. 


made to lure him.away, while if the man proves worthless he 


stands committed to employ him throughout the period named. 
in the agreement. The buying. of a pig in a poke is a pro- 
verbially unsatisfying transaction, but by the nature of the, 
case the English head- master. in India can deal in no more 
certain market, 

For on the spot there is practically no choice at all. So 
great is the demand for educated masters in this country that 
any man worth his salt is never out of employment, while the 
profession is, as a rule, so scandalously underpaid that a man 
who has once given up school life seldom, if ever, wishes tore- 
turn to it. There are lame ducks, of course, here as elsewhere, 
and it is a distressing fact that so low is the standard in most 
schools in this matter that the most incompetent people do 
not blush to offer occasionally in a spirit of lofty patronage 
to filla vacancy on the staff of a leading school. But-wdée to- 
the head-master who is driven by stress of circumstancés to 
engage one of thesé errant gentleman, even as a temporary 
measure. He is lucky if he escape without a first class scandal. 
In any case he runs the risk of lowered tone, of undermined 
discipline, of offended colleagues, and mutinous classes. It is 
better to run the school short-handed to the extent of half the 
staff than to embark upon an experiment of this disastrous 


character, 


Frankly recognising then the difficulties that lie in the way 
of the actual engagement of a new assistant master for work in. 


. an English school in India, we have now to consider what, under 


_ the circumstances, should be the type of man that such a school | 


should aim at securing, what his position and prospects are, 

and what compensation for exile can fairly be offered to him.. 
Assuming that the school is in the hills, without which proviso 

itisnot too much to say that the ideal of. English püblic 


school life is not to be realized, an offer of Rs. 250 per 


mensem, with furnished rooms, fuel; and lights, and the 


"services of a cook and a sweeper provided free, will suffice 


to attract a man amply qualified to discharge the duties that 


will be required of him, And in this connection, it may prove 
useful to observe that it will repay any school to engage a com- 


petent man at a salary of Rs. 250 in preference to accepting the 
services of twg insufficiently qualified teachers at, say, Rs, 1oer 
each. If a -passage out be included in the agreement, care 


-should be taken to ensure at least a partial repayment /of this 


in the case of a master who desires to terminate his connection 
with the school -before the natural conclusion of his engage- 
ment,. Otherwise in the peculiar circumstances of India, 
the governing body of any school may find itself continually 
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n theawkward position of paying the passages of men for. 
he benefit of other persons or institutions.. This contin- 
rency can be easily provided against by the exercise of a 
ittle forethought, 

Broadly speaking the type of master best suited for an 
ndian school is the ordinary graduate of Oxford or Cam- 
ridge, He should be a fair all round athlete, the games 
hiefly played in hill schools being cricket on . matting, hoc- 
y, and football, High honours and first class athletics 
re, in general, not required. The standard of work as a rule 
s not worthy of the efforts of a distinguished scholar, and a 
'ood coach is far more wanted for games than a compiler 
if centuries or a demon bowler. And it is rare indeed to 
inda man who has taken high honours who is competent 
x willing to spend hours behind a net insisting on the slope 
fa bat and the pitch of a ball, while among great athletes 
hey are few indeed who have the ‘power and patience to 
Xroduce in the class-room results at all comparable to their 
nighty performances outside it. While the all important 
act must never be lost sight of that even the premier schools 
n India are far too poor to support a cricket master or a 
ompiler of delicate Alcaics for those advantages alone. 

Owing.to past neglect nearly every school in this country 
inds that it has a great deal of lee-way to. make up in matters 
aurely scholastic, and that its athletics, valuable as they are 
as a necessary portion of its corporate life, cannot consequent- 
ly be allowed a position of such dominant importance as they 
are apt to claim in England, in schools which can more 
reacily afford the extra half-holiday or the casual sojourn 
in the hospital as the result of a football accident. -So that 
the possession of either the intellectual or physical specialist 
ipon the staff is not precisely the asset that it is at home, 

No, what is required to-day in India is the steady pains- 
&king teacher, whose interest in the fortune of the school 
vill be keen enough to lead him to devote his out of school 
ime tothe. betterment of the games with the same patient 
issiduity that marks his working hours, The school itself 
ihould occupy his future schemes as well as his present energy; 
ind it is essential that he should never think of the extent to 
which his talent is being buried or of how much better he 
might be doing all the while elsewhere. A plain man content 
with his lot and solicitous only to improve Ais position by 
improving the prospects of the school in which he holds it, is- 
the ideal colleague from the head-master’s point of view. No- 
thing can be mere distracting than the assistant who tries to do ` 
his work with attention equally divided between a pile of Latin 
proses and a slip cut out of the daily paper relating to a` 
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tutorship to the son of a zemindar or a lectureship in English 
ata Hindu college in the mofussil. 
And few things can be more dispiriting to those who are still 

working against great odds to raise the tone and standard of 
indian education, than to run across one’ of the complacently 

self-satisfied young: gentlemen who Have turned their backs” 
upon the scholastic career, and who from the giddy height. 
.of a billet in Jute or Petroleum, talk calmly and disloyally to. 
all and sundry of the great improvement in their prospects, 

and speak with patronising indifference of the work that now 
, lies so far behind and beneath them. Yet it is, perhaps, not 

altogether fair to expect that assistant. masters shall alone 

be greater than the average run of humanity. We must 

rather set our brains to work to devise some means whereby 
the. very temptations to which they succumb may be reduced 
-or removed, Taking the high seriousness of the matter into 

account, we have to discover a method of holding out to-out. 
younger colleagues some future which shall atleast rival the 

attractions of a commercial one, if we wish our schools to be 
. permanently and adequately manned.. 

It ought.not to be quite impossible so to regulate the affairs 

of the profession, as to bring a settled future with an adequate 
competence within the reach of all who endure the burden 
and heat of the day. And in the first place it would seem to 
. . be eminently advisable to lessen the practical difficulty of the 
problem by closing remorselessly the doors ofthe profession 
itself, There should be registration and recognition of all 
teachers upon the simple basisof proved efficiency. The posses- 
sion of an English university degree, training in some govern- 


., „ment teachers’ college, or a certain length of service on. the 


staff of an approved school, such would be simple tests whose 
fairness would seem beyond dispute as qualifications for regis- 
. tration. Once registered, the future of the assistant master 
should be fairly. secure, The elimination by this process of the 
lame duck. would put a definite. stop to underselling in the 
scholastic market, and to the present hideous complication 
. of competition which enables that most undesirable fowl to 
protract existence at the expense of the loftier interests of 
education. The. payment of head-masters by government 
instead of the present system of grants in aid would ensure a 
regularity of promotion within the limits of the registered body 
. of assistant masters which would largely remove the allure- 
ments at present existing towards a change of life. - There are 
many governing bodies, no.doubt, that would never surrender 
their sight to appoint their own head-masters. But much 
freedom in this respect would still remain to them. The field 
of choice would be amply wide enough, Only if the salary of 


at 
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the. head were- paid by government. the ‘stipulation would be 

made that a man must be selected who. conformed by registra- 
‘tion to the general requirements of government concerning the 
whole profession, Héad masters would thus become practi- 
cally members of a state service, and the harassing uncertainty 
‘which at present paralyses the efforts of the very best of them 
would disappear. While the prospect of eventually . passing 
into this charmed circle would necessarily attract to the shores 
of India a better type of assistant master than can be hoped 
for under existing limitations. - 

As a recognised branch of the eddcational service the stand- 
ing of a head-master could not fail to gain in importance and 
‘security. The work itself is entrancing enough to draw men 
to take it up even now. Butitsuffers as has been suggested 
from conditions from which the adoption of sucha scheme of 
state assistance would deliver it. To lavish time money and 
energy upon a school whose very continued life is uncertain, - 
and/ too often dependentabsolutely upon the stay of the man 
himself, in course of time produces disheartening effects upon 
the most devoted. And as things are to-day the orie perma- 
‘nent thing in India is the government. Itis nottoo much to 
say that the head-master who has the most jealous feeling 
about the school of his own creation, and who would: resent’ 
most bitterly any outside interferetice with his’ ideals, would 
most gladly welcome a change which would enable him to 
believe, that' however slowly his school might progress under 
the proverbial cautious guidance of the state, at least it 
would never go back, and that his own | work would riot be 
thrown away. 

In: conclusion, therefore, it would’ seem that the “difficul- 
‘ties in.the way of securing the right type of asistant master . 
to work among English boys in India are great, but' not 
insuperable. We must not aim too high. If we do, we 
‘shall defeat our own object. It must be frankly recognised 
.that, at least at present, we do not want actually the level which | 
is regarded as necessary in the great schools at home. It is 
mot fair either to boys or masters to affect that we do. We . 
require, in short, neither brilliance nor a Blue. But we must. 
have English gentlemen, adequately learned, moderate athletes, 
and above all loyal, patient, high-principled, and with their - 
hearts in the business. 

n ‘our side we should be able to hold out the following 
attractions. First and foremost, a work of. unrivalled interest 
and importance, the creation and maintenance in this country 
‘of a school life in no way, iüferior to that which they have 
left to come out to us.. The material has been proved. over 
‘and over again to be excellent. English and Eurasian boys 
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alike in India have responded nobly to the demands already 
made upon their industry aud obedience. Their brain-power 
is unquestioned, their capacity -for athletic development is 
superior to that of the average school boy in England. Crede. 
experto. They have the highest opinion of and admiration 
for masters who'come to them from the great English Univer 
cities, the glamour of which thoroughly captivates them, He. 
must bea poor creature indeed who cannot get the best results: 
out of such boys both in work and play. And over all lies 
the charm of pioneer achievement. We are laying to-day in 
. the hill schools the foundation of much of the future greatness 
of this country, So far, owing to conditions which it has 
fallen to us to change, boys educated in India have started 
" grievously handicapped. Even so, many of them have risen 
to great place, and adorned the records of Indian history 
with useful and honourable lives. But there has not been 
the steady flow into public.service and private enterprise. of 
well trained intellects and disciplined activities which we hope 
from this day forward to see. Is the invitation to share in 
the glory of this future, one which will fall unheeded on the 
ears of the men that we look for ? Not so. . 

. Again, we are able to offer a freedom from pettiness which 
sweeps like a fresh breeze across the dusty paths of scholastic 
life. India is on a huge scale in many respects, and in none 
. moreso than in the experience of her boys. Let any young 
master, bored to death within the narrow limits of the intelli- 
gences that it is his business to awaken, pick up Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling's Kim and read the exquisite little piece of word 
painting that sets forth the character and world-knowledge 
of the boys in an Indian hill school. Let him weigh in his. 
mind what is there written of the things that, on their way to 
and from school alone, they see and do. Aud if that picture 

make no appeal to the hunger that should be within him, let 
him return to his poky lodging and his evening paper, for he 
is not of those that we seek. 

Lastly, and ona lower plane altogether, we should be able 
to offer à comfortable present, full of interest and vitality, and 
‘a certain future after the work is done. As we have seen, 
that is a prospect. which under present conditions few schools, 
if any, can hold out. But among the many grateful memories 
which will hereafter encompass India’s recollection of her 
present Viceroy, assuredly not the least will be the vigorous 
shaking which his forceful presence has created among the 
dry bones of her educational system. And noone with prac- 
tical experience can be in doubt that paramount importance 
attaches to those nurseries of the future members of the sub- 
ordinate official grades, of the great commercial class, of the 
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engineering, medical, and teaching professions, that we have 
in our hill schools, In the reconstruction and further applica- 
tion of our educational machinery they will doubtless not be 
^ overlooked, Every fresh encouragement that may be given 
bs them, every rupee spent upon their needs, will help to the 
rmer assurance of the validity of the promises that they ought 
ito be in a position to make. Then the difficulty that now 
` faces us will be removed, there will be no set back to the full 
-charm of our offers, and the position of a master on the staff 
of a leading Indian-school Will be ‘as much coveted as it is now 
suspected, iid. as solid as itis now precarious. 


E, A, NEWTON, M.A. 
Rector of St. Paul's School, Darjeeling. 


ArT. IL—THE ROYAL TITLES AND IMPERIAL 
“FEDERATION. - p 
-HE English, in spite of their many excellent qualities, , 
are not, a very logical people. It is their wont to com- ; 


i placently go on ‘tolerating anomalies of even -the most glar- 
. ing character and to remove them only when'to tolerate them 


any longer becomes a sheer impossibility. Here in India 
we bave a striking instance of this weak logical sense of the 
nation in the fact that the territories which till lately bore 


"the name of the North. Western Provinces ceased to be the 


north-western provinces of British India on the annexation 
of the Panjab over half a century ago. . The recent creation 
of the North-West Province made a change in the-name. 
of -the North-Western Provinces an imperative necessity. 
* Nothing dies but something mourns," as the poet says, and 
in every human community there are men whose conserva-. 
tive instincts are hurt when any great change comes upon 
human affairs; So the threatened disappearance of the old 
familiar name **North-West Provinces" had its mourner 
in the: most powerful exponent of conservative English 
opinion. We have another striking illustration of the weak 
English logical sense in a matter of great importance, namely, 
the -style and title of the Sovereign of the British Empire. 


' The title of the late Sovereign, of blessed memory, was latterly 


“Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 


t 


Defender of the Faith and Empress of India, the colonies,- 
some of them. of vast extent and of immeasurable potential 


. importance, being entirely ignored; and her title, as it was 


. during- the earlier years of her reign, retained the long stand- 
"ing fiction that'the Sovereign of the British Isles was also. 


Sovereign of France. It is a little extraordinary, however, 
that-on the accession of the present Sovereign, when the 
question came up of revising the Sovereign's title, delibera- 
tion in the Home cabinet and Home Parliament and consulta- 
tion with the great colonies of Canada and Australia should 
have left Edward VII’s titles. as. King of Great Britain and 
of all the British dominions beyond the Seas, Defender of the 
Faith, and Emperor of India. This aggregate of titles, which, 
for the sake of convenience, will be called title in this paper, is 
so obviously open to adverse comment on logical grounds that, 
but for the well-known disinclination of the English people 
to move out of old, accustomed grooves, and the present 


" dominant, overshadowing position of:the comparatively small 


kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland among the' English- 
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speaking dominions of the British Sovereign, the adoption. of 
the title would scarecly be intelligible. The United Kingdom 
is a kingdom ; it is too small to be called an empire by itself ; 
so its sovereign must be king or queen, and not emperor or em- 
press, But where is the propriety of the Sovereign of a country 
like Canada or Australia, each approaching all Europe in area, 
being called king or queen? If Canadaand Australia had been 


m 


each a sovereign: state and a monarchy, would they have been. 


called Kingdoms? As a maiter of fact, again, they are not 
called Kingdoms, and yet, by reason of their present subordi- 
nate position to the mother-country, have. they their Sove- 
reign’s title as king. If with the word ‘king’ is associated 
the idea of sovereignty over territory of comparatively small 
dimensions, so as to make it incongruous that the Sovereign 
of territories nearly as large as all Europe should -be called 
a king, with the now ‘emperor’ there seems to be associated 
in the English mind, vaguely though, the idea of possession 
s solute power. There is no necessary connection, however, 
between ‘emperor’ and ‘absolute’ power, and the existence 
of constitutional empires, notably that of the late empire of 
Brazil under Don Pedro, has served in a measure to dissociate 
the possession of absolute power from the title of emperor, 
Looking back again to the earlier years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, where was a king, besides that of the United Kingdom, 
who was not an absolute. ruler? The term ‘emperor’ thus 
connotes the possession of absolute power no more than does 
ihe term ‘king’ and-nothing could more effectually dissociate 
the idea of absolute power from the term ‘emperor’ than the 
assumption of the title of emperor by the constitutional 
Sovereign of the greatest monarchy in the world. The British 
Dominions as a whole is called by everybody an Empire. 
Where then is the impropriety of calling the Soveriegn of this 
Empire an Emperor? ~ P | 
.5All the British Dominions beyond the seas’ must logically 
nclude India, and. yet, in defiance of all logic does India 
igure in the Sovereign’s title as' something outside ‘all the 
British Dominions beyond the Seas’, The retention of the 
itle of * Defender of the Faith’ hurts again the susceptibilities 
of a numerous body. among the subjects of the crown, namely, 
Catholics and Dissenters, | - 2 i 
The revised title of the British Sovereign, it is further plain, 
s no way indicative of the zz:y of the British Empire. - Im- 
jerialism has-for sometime past been a dominant idea in 
Great Britain* and in ‘the Colonies of Canada, Australia 


e a s * bd * a j 
as ; d $ is, as usual , used in this paper in the sense of ‘Great Britain 
x a and, and ‘Englishman’ in; the ‘sense of a native of Great Britain or 
Xe an * in T5 * 
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and -New Zealand. -At such. a time it would: not have' been 
unreasonable to expect that the revised: title of “the” ‘British 
Sovereign ` would have been such as. to announce to` the world 
the unity of ‘tlie British Empire under one common “name: 
But. things have, after all, not been ripe yet for such unifica- 
tion,.and so there has been none. Dominions even of: thé 
rank of Canada and Australia are still called * colonies,” * 


term which stand their pure s of, position i in relation 


kt deu 
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‘Barbados under. the Ms all the "British Pu beyond 
ithe Seas,’ while. Iréland, with a population not'now: larger’: than, 
that of Canada, is ‘specified. by name. 

"The present title of thé British Sovereign has’ mot thus the 
elements of permanency | about it. It stands‘ in’ néed ‘of 
future revision in order’ that it may, fitly represent the character 
of the Empire, and avoid hurting the susceptibilities of ang ‘of 
‘its component parts or any large sections of the: populatift Of 
any of these parts,” The Uiitéd: Kingdom: is: a "Kingdóm, 
Canada a dominion, and: Australia a commonwealth ; and thére 
is every ‘likelihood. of Newfoundland joining Canada and"New 
Zealand joining . ‘Australia | in..no ‘long "time. ~ South Africa, 
when confederated: together, will doubtless: ‘pick’ up a special 
“designation | to` "mark its; position as a free State uüdef the 
“British | flag. | India is a dependency bearing’ by "herself the 
name of Empite,. and’ ithéré, are other depéndencies besides . 
colonies, prótéctorates, ‘and "spheres of ‘influence, Kibgdóm, 
-dominion, ‘commonwealth and dépendencies of all grades may 
well come "under, the common designation of dominions i in ‘the 
aggregate ; and, so the Sovereign of the British dominions hss 
an aggregate may. appropriately, it seems, be’ styled- King 
‘Emperor’ of thé British dorninions. King in ‘conjunction with 
Emperor would indicate the historical evolution of the King "of 
‘the - United. Kingdom ‘of Great Britain" and Ireland into the 
Sovereign of the British Empire, and as. fitly complimentary "at 
the.same timeto tlie United' Kingdom 'as being the nucleus 
and: head. centre. of the ` Empire. : There is much in a name, 
and so a unified designation, for the British’ eater on ‘would 


den Pv VE 


‘India’s, claims tó bé;called' an. empire, ds Trisha ‘set’ forth p 
tlie Viceroy. ti his’ Darbar spééch, is indeed... very, great, ‘birt, 
‘though she is, "called:an empire, ‘she is only an empire" within a 
“wider . tnonarchy | wliich is also called an empire, namely, 
.£he British. Empire; so that itiis a, question whether, , instead. of 
‘being broadly-called: an- empire, she- would not, safter ithe 


example of Canada and Australia, better be called. by a Specific 


- 
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designation. other:than, empire, and whether such specific desig; 
nation should not. be.the pure-Hindustani word Raj.' Raj 
answers to. the English. word; . Monarchy, and is applicable to. 
Cady: kind. of.: ‘monarchy, —ançempire, a Kingdom.. or a. petty, 
rincipality.; 
; The. imperialist: idea has got,bold:in a way of the, national. 
mind: in ,Great.: Britain - as. well..as in the colonies. of Canada, 
Australia.and.New: Zealand. But the. dreams. of those. who, 
‘cherished the faith of.a close union between the mother- -country . 
and -her colonies: on. the Basis of a customs- -league or, even- òf. 
a. war-league have been rudely dispelled by the results of the. 
Colonial Conference. lately held--in. London. The historical 
evolution.of the British Empire has been such that. no cohceiv. 
able'kind:of federation can turn it info a consolidated, : integral 
State like America or. Russia. Consisting, as it. does, of terri 
tories. scattered all over:the world, with., interests . ‘accordingly 
Of Rely. divergent: character, the ‘British Empire. wants the 
elements. of. cohesion, thát America and Russia possess. Por- 
tions, of. the Empire are, again, organised - wholes, which would 
by.no. means.like to forego their. individuality., or any.. measure 
of.. thè independence. they now possess, .The union between. 
Great Britain and her se| Igoverning colonies, it is, now plain, 
must mainly be of, the-nature: of a. perpetual, defensive league. 
The. trend: of things.,-is obviously towards, Canada cum, New- 
foundland, Australia cus New Zealand, and South Africa con- 
federated together and given, the. right of self-government. 
becoming: ‘each an integral State with a complete. organisation | 
ofits. own like that.of the United. Kingdom itself. - Such com-. 
plete organisation, would necessarily- include means of defénce 
by land, and.séa, that is, such defence as.each state, would require 
for itself, Besides. a, defensive league, the bond of union be-. 
clude: REA common: diplomatic and consular service and a com: 
mon citizenship entitling. the people of the several States fo ad- 
mission on perfectly, equal;iterms.to.all offices within the Em- : 
pire. A union:liké this. would leave. each member of:the union 
to seek. its.own: welfare i in its own.way,. while, in ‘the matter of. 
defence, at the back ofthe strength of each there. would. be. the 
strength. of all.the others. This would. obviously be a gain to 
each; for the aggregate means of defence, would be far” greater 
than. could be provided. by,each State for, itself by stretching 
its. resources to the utmost limit, and the. stretching, of resources 
to, the utmost limit would never ‘be needed by: any one. of the 
States -by. reason. of the other States being at their back, A 
common diplomatic, and consular service there is ‘already for the 
whole Empire, but it is disadvantageous. to ‘Great Britain in that 
she has to bear the whole cost of the service;:and.also-the. colonies 
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in that the field of recruitment for the service is Great Britain 
alone. The cost should be fairly distributed, and the field of 
recruitment extended so as to include all the self-governing- 
units of the Empire. _As for all offices within the Empire being 
thrown open on perfectly equal terms to Colonials, John Stuart/ 
Mill. more than a generation back, put this forth as the onl 
feasible bond of union between the United Kingdom and he 
Colonial dependencies, though he admitted that suggestions 
for the establishment of a representative body for foreign 
and imperial concerns, in which the United Kingdom, Canada 
Australia, and South Africa should each: be adequately repre- 
sented, proceeded from feelings of equity and conceptions 
of public morality, which are worthy of all praise. The 
question is now not exactly at. the same stage as when Mill 
wrote ; noris the expedient proposed by him of throwing 
open the service of Government in all its departments and in 
- every part of the empire, on pefectly equal terms, to the $ Xa- 
-bitants of the colonies one calculated to satisfy permartu. tly 
great and growing colonies like Canada and Australia, as it 
does satisfy the Channel Islands, which have at present a popu- 
lation of only some 100,000 inhabitants and can haye in future 
none but a magnificent addition to this number. 

- Mr. Chamberlain at the Colonial conference announced that 
the United Kingdom was ready to give the self-governing 
colonies a share of control over imperial and foreign concerns 
as soon as they would be ready to bear a share of the imperial 
burdens. But these burdens are very heavy, and this because 
the United Kingdom has powerful and heavily armed neigh- 
. bours with whom -her relations are not always of a very. 
. friendly character and because her entanglements are numerous 
in Asia and Africa. All this requires the maintenance of 
vast armanents by sea and land, upon objects in which the 
colonies are little interested. No wonder then that the 
colonies are not eager to have a share of control over imperial 
and foreign concerns at the cost of bearing any appreciable 
share of the imperial burdens. A driblet of £50,000 a year 
is the high-water mark of Colonial contribution at present 
towards the maintenance of the imperial navy and the premier 
colony, Canada, holds itself entirely aloof in this matter. The 
self-governing colonies are agreed that they should remain in 
the bonds of political union, with the motbher-counttry, and-in 
order that this bond of union may be equitable all round it is 
necessary that colonies like Canada and' Australia, which have 
now grown to maturity, should provide themselves with naval 
armaments adequate to their wants and to that extent relieve 
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the mothet-country of a portion of her naval expenditure, and’ 
that there should be a definite arrangement about the distribu- 
tion of the cost of the diplomatic and consular service, Canada 
and Australia bearing eacha small share on the cost propor- 
tioned to the small share of benefit each derives from the service, 

The question of war is the one aspect of the relation between 
the mother-country and the great colonies that immediately | 
presses for solution. As matters now stand if great Britain 
is at war with any State, the colonies too are at war with 
that State. This can’cause no practical inconvenience to the 
colonies if the State in question is.so weak that it can do no 
harm to any of them. The case would be otherwise, however, 
in the event of a war between Great Britain and any’ great 
Power or combination of Great Powers. For the safety of the 
colonies in such a case, one of two courses is open. Either 
the colonies should have some. contro] over Great Britain’s 

o that no wars would be entered upon by her which the 
colonies did not approve or they should have the right of 
rémaining neutral when Great Britain had any war with a 
Great power. The latter is a question of an international 
character and so-one not to be settled by a private arrangement 
between Great Britain and her colonies. The former is there- 
fore the only course that seems feasible. A share of control 
over questions of war then the colonies should have if they 
are to remain politically attached to Great Britain, Such 
share of control cannot fail to have the whole effect of making — 
Great Britain more pacific than she has yet become. She has 
inherited certain unhappy war-like traditions in common with . 
her great -European neighbours, and she has been foremost in 
the matter of aggression and annexation. - The field of 
aggression and annexation has been greatly narrowed since - 
the recent partition of the African continent, and the British 
Empire has now attained such enormous expansion that any 
further expansion, except, perhaps the occupation of some of the 
yet unoccupied islands of the Pacific which Australia is so very 
eager to have, is.no way desirable. Great Britain then, with the 
convenience of her colonies, may well impose upon herself a 
self-denying ordinance disclaiming all forcible annexation of 
territory in future and invite other Powers to do the like, 
The desire of appropriating foreign territory is the chief incen- 
tive to war and so a renunciation of this desire by the most 
powerful empirein the world would be a grtat help to the 
cause of peace all over the world, Further conquests being 
renounced the Empires sole concerns-would be defence, and in 
this great Britain with the co-operation of her self-governing 
colonies and her great dependency of India would be invincible . 
so long as the course of war remains, 
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Itis a question whether, along with participation in :control. 
over war, should not be associated also participation in control. 
over dependencies. . It is certainly desirable that the Govern»: 
ment of dependencies, particularly of the great dependency : of 
India should-be beyond the range of British. party politics, . and: 
this would be effectively secured only if direction and control 
about it.rested; not with the British Parliament, but ‘with. aJ 
representative -body in which, alone with Great Britain, the. | 
self-governing colonies should also be represented. But the; 
time seems distant: when this could come about, For the. 
present and for some time yet -to .come, the management of 
all dependencies—India,. which is governed on.the crown 
colony. method, other. crown  colonies,. protectorates, and 
spheres ‘of influence—must. rest with Great Britain alone; 
The garrisoning -of..dependencies, the carrying. on: of: such 
wars as are now being carried on.against. the Mullah in 

- Somaliland and against:the Sultan iof. Kano, and other tra ^ 
of the like kind, the self-governing colonies can havet 9!" 
desire to share. with the mother country, But when. order 
comes to reign: in -the big African dependencies, as.does now 
reign in India, and when the self-governing. colonies double 
or treble their. present populations, it will: be time it seems 
for:their. coming in for a.share of control over: dependencies: 
andia share also;of the responsibilities that go. along: with such 
control. This is- matter, though, of no immediate concern.. - 

The. great dependency. of India:not only pays-her way,-but 
materially helps -the Empire. Certain other. dependencies— 
crown colonies and-protectorates—are likewise self-supporting. 
Generally: speaking, British dependencies are, as: all depen... 
dencies should be, run: on- such lines as to make.them, self- 
supporting. Portions.of territory like Gibraltar or Malta, which 
are held for military or naval purposes, form, of course, a 
class apart:; and. petty crown colonies: can never. have the : 
means: of. fully. providing for their defence, for which they 
must lean, primarily, upon Great Britain, and when necessary 
upon. the rest of the Empire besides, Letting alone. thé 
lesser dependencies, it cannot be claimed even. for the great 
dependency of India that it should be represented in an 
Imperial Federal Council sitting .in. London, in a similar 
way' with Great Britain and her self-governing colonies; But 
some measure of. representation, India in the: first. place, .and 
after her the: crown colonies and protectorates.. should have 
inthe British Parliament, so long as they are exclusively 

. under the control of -Great Britain, and ina Federal Council 
when there comes to be one. ZA M" 

Irish: discontent is now the greatest difficulty in. British 
home politics. Even Gladstone’s high statesmanship, which 
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news so well to adapt itself to. the changing order of things 
failed to successfully tackle this Irish -difficulty. His scheme . 
‘of Home’ Rule for Ireland was a'clear failure, and any other 
‘schéme on the’same lines would -be doomed to: equa! failure.. 
To.the outside observer,‘ it is not very clear why Home Rule 
‘Nall round for England; Wales, ‘Scotland, and Ireland, on: the 
‘lines of: such Home- Rule as-there.is: for the provinces of the 
(Dominion of Canada, and for the provinces of the Common- 
\wealth of Australia; together with a-British Parliament answer- 
‘ing’ to the Dominion on fhe Commonwealth Parliament, does 
‘not commend “itself to ‘British ‘Statesmen -of all shades of 
opinion,and to the^ British public generally, as’the only effective 
practicable - device "for putting an end to Irish discontent. 
"Upon-this purely British questioniit: is not indeed for an Indian, 
‘like the:prasent "writer, to put" forward: any’ specific scheme. 
It is for the British people themselves to solve it in a way that 
“would be: agreeable- to the great majority -of those who are 
vitally: interested ‘in’ the matter, ‘But upon a question that is 
“specially Indian, namely the ‘position and prospects of India 
"in-any. posit e federation of the Empire; an Indian may. well 
‘claim to have his say. ‘Naturally enough- an Indian can 
-take up the Indian: point of- view: better than the foreigner 
can. 
"India is a very important: metnber of' the Empire, and 
contributes so ‘largely towards“ the- maintenance of Great 
“Britain? $8 high position among nations that even eminent British 
“Statesmen have loudly proclaimed it- tobe the brightest jewel 
~in the’ British crown, So it is ina certain sense, But in that 
which is thé true. measure of a country's: greatness, namely, 
the quality of the units of the country’s population, India isa 
‘long way behind not only Great Britain herself, but also be- 
“hind Canada and Australia, ‘That the quality of the units of the 
‘Canadian and-the-Australian: population is much higher than 
"that of thé Indian, and that in industry, trade, commerce, and 
„Wealth, as calculated: per bead: of population, Canadians and 
- Australians are:far and: away in advance of the Indians, are 
"facts not unknown to’British ‘Statesmen aud the British public, 
‘But though far behind'Canada and Australia when the average 
~per head of population is considered, India has a much larger 
aggregate revenue, and: offers a much &mpler market, unres- 
~tricted by ‘any possible protective tariffs; for British commerce, 
“ania above all,'she is, as a subject country, : under the absolute 
icontrol ‘of: Great ‘Britain in all matters and'supplies very highly 
paid appointments toa numerous body of Britishers in the 
“Civil, Medical 'ana ‘Military: Services, - So India isat- present 
‘of. far greater value to Great'/Britain than Canada and 
"Australia are, But the rate of ue progress, in Canada 
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and Australia must be more rapid than in India, so that their 
relative importance must largely increase in future, Only 
if they are retained as integral parts of the British Empire, 
. can this Empire maintain its position as a first class State, . 
side by side, with the America and Russia of the future. 

. Generally speaking, physical inferiority is the most' marked. 
inferiority of the Indian to the European. Though in certain 
parts of India the standard of physique is on a par with the’ 
European, over the greater partof the country the physique 
of the people islow indeed—so.low as. to place them at a 
great disadvantage in the field of competition with more 
vigorous races of men, The ‘animal qualities. of a race,’ 
says the great English philosopher, Herbert Spencer, form a 
. necessary basis for all higher qualities." The leaders of 
social reform in India would do well to always keep in view 
this fundamental truth. 
'.-Nobody pretends that, if Canada and Australia are fit—for 
self-Government, India is fit also, or can be fit very soon. 
Her position for a long time yet to come must be one of 
dependence. But while in a position of dependence, is she 
not to be gradually trained so as to be fit ultimately to 
manage all her affairs herself, and thus become a more valuable. 
member of the Empire than she now is? The benefit she 
has derived from the British connection has been simply 
immense, British maintenance of order and British installation 
of progress on Western lines have been to her a boon above 
-all price. But while this is freely conceded it cannot be 
maintained that the British system of Government is all that 
can be desired and that there are not great difficulties in the. 
. way of its attaining the full measure of equity towards which- 
it is but slowly tending. There canbe no disguising the fact 
that there is a direct antagonism of interests between large 
and powerful sections of the British people and the people of 
India, and British statesmen, however high their individual 
sense of-equity may be and however clear and far reaching. 
_.their political vision, cannot suddenly make any radical changes 
that would violently disturb powerful vested interests. The 
classes of the British people which now furnish youths to 
fill the highly paid Indian. Civil Service and to officer the 
Sepoy army'iun India would naturally look with disfavour- 
upon any scheme that would aim at making much cheaper 
Indians, on perfectly equal terms the competitors of such 
‘British youths, In effecting reforms statesmen have indeed 
to overcome resistance, but wise statesmanship has often to 
choose the line' of least resistance. The present supremely 
capable and ‘clear-sighted Viceroy in. creating the Imperial 
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Cadet corps, has taken a step that can provoke no resistance. 
But can this quiet beginning fail to eventually lead to the 
opening-up of Commissions in the Sepoy Army‘to all Indians 
who on perfect equal terms, prove their fitness in competition 
with Britons and Colonials? The British national conscience 
Ys a progressive conscience, and there can be no doubt that 
Biritish public opinion will, as time rolls on be more and more 
in favour of removing. all sorts of disabilities under. which 
ndians now labour, and from which Indians themselves, as 
they progress, would natura]ly seek to be delivered. 
Í The British conquest of India has not done the country the 
greatest good that a conquering race can do to a country 
conquered by it. . This greatest good is the settlement of the 
conquerors among the conquered, and the formation, in conse- 
quence, of a united community having common aims aud 
aspirations, this united community being all the richer for the 
accession of the qualities of the conquering race to the qualities 
Oolnaue conquered, Englishmen of the better sort —members 
of the Civil, Medical and Military Services, and planters and 
merchants, who have spent the best years of their lives in 
India—have seldom thought of making India their own or 
their children’s home, They have been birds of passage, 
and though benefit has.come to the country from the presence 
of such birds of passage, this benefit has been nothing like 
what it might have been if any considerable section among 
them had settled in the country for good, and had-thus come 
to have a permanent stake in its destinies, The people of 
European descent now domiciled in the country belong, 
generally speaking, to the lower strata of Europeans, and. they 
are, generally speaking, inferior in brain power to men belong- 
ing to the more intellectual classes of the native Indian 
population. What a valuable addition to the present weak 
domiciled community would it be if any considerable number 
of Anglo-Indians of the .Civil, Medical and Military services 
could be induced tosettle with their families in India! The 
gain would be not one to this particular community alone, 
but to the entire Indian community. We all know what a 
valuable element .the Parsi population of India is—rather 
less than 100,000 individuals in the midst of near 300,000,000. 
Would not men of British bone and muscle and brain, with 
allthe qualities of body and. mind that these imply, be a still 
'ore.valuable addition in proportion to their number ?  Parsis 
have not degenerated in the hot Indian climate, nor have the 
Armenians and Jews settled in. the country for hundreds of 
years. The Armenians at any rate originally belonged to 
a country which, from its altitude, if not its latitude, 
has -a climate not less cold than that of England. But 
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they moved on progressively to warmer and warmer 


climates, and so at present they stand the Indian climate: well, 
Settlers of British descent have not thriven well in the West 


indies, But in their case there was the drawback of a sudden., 


transition from a cold to a very hot climate. Nevertheless 
there has been acclimatisation to a certain: extent, imer 
in the island of Barbados, the oldest of British pene 
in that part of the world. .In the-case of British settlers)in 


-lndia the transition need not be sudden. There are hills. and- 


plateaux in India where the temperature is cool enough án 
summer, Residence in such hills or plateaux would bé ja 


necessary preliminary to residence in the plains. The secret 


of successful acclimatisation is progressive movement, so that 
‘any sudden change from great heat to great cold and Lice 
versa.may be avoided. British settlers in India would be - 
in the position of Armenians whom the pursuits of trade and. 
commerce have made residents of a tropical climate. AC 


-would have no out-door manual work to do. t may, “Mmen` 
. be fairly assumed that Englishmen settled in India,. though 


they would necessarily undergo a change. of type.to even-a 
greater extent than they have done in North America and 
Australia, where the climate is more suitable for them, would 


undergo no actual degeneration. The Woodburns and Cottoiis 


who have worked for generations in India, have shown no 
signs of degeneracy, Residence in Indian hills or plateaux 


¿could do for others what residence in Great Britain in the 


earlier .years of life and during leave while in service did for 
them. Besides there is- nothing to prevent any .domiciled 
-European fron going to Europe for purposes of education 
‘and passing a few years there, Modern science, again, coüid^ 
furnish. numerous appliances for acclimatisation such as were 
not possible in past times. A superior class of domiciled 
-Europeans living as natives of this country in touch with other 


natives would be a powerful instrument of Indian progress, 


and they would at.the same time be able to furnish. to the 


Indian Services, at much less cost, men of as good a stamp 


“as the men now drawn from Great Britain. The present high 


Standard of the services would thus be kept up without 
extensive importations of costly foreign educated labóur; 


vand Hindus (Sikhs and Jains are rightly included under: this 
‘term) and Muhammadans and Parsis and other communities 


in India could also furnish men of as good a stamp. FurtHer 
a strong domiciled European community in India would ‘be 


:a strong permanent link between Great Britain and India. 


For a long time yet to come it would be necessary indeed, in 


. the interests alike of India and of the Empire, to havea 


good number. of high-type E to conduct the higher 
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affairs of the country, Butitis.one thing to have a com- 
paratively small band of Englishmen at the head of affairs 
and quite another thing to have à numerous body of English- 
men to look after such affairs as can be equally well: looked 
after by natives of : the country: at much less cost, 
. Anglo-Indians,* as a rule, live in isolation from the natives 
the. country, and .Euro-Indians,* taking their cue from 
nglo-Indians, try to keep themselves at a distance from . the 
„alk. of their countrymen and hanker after exceptional 
rivileges. This attitude of theirs would naturally incline 
ative public opinion to view with disfavour any proposal for 
trengthening their community, ' But the proposal put forth 
this paper aims at making ZzZiazs of them. We all know 
e late Sir John Woodburn's feeling acknowledgment of 
ee generations of his; having eaten the salt of India, and 
€ Henry Cotton’s declaration about his being a hereditary: 
voRiober of the Indian administration; and we. know: also 

ui deep feeling of sympathy put forth for the children of the 
soil. That the descendants: of high-type Englishmen, domi-. 
ciled in India would have sympathy for the Indian races, may : 
then be fairly assumed, and the presence in India of such men, 
would be the best of helps towards India's freedom from a- 
state.of perpetual pupilage. 

The desirability, for India’s good, of a strong domiciled 
-Huropean community being granted. the question that- has to 
be faced is the devising of a practicable scheme for the creation 
of such a community, Only inducements of a very extraordi- 
nary character could tempt Anglo-Indians of the better sort 
to make india their home. Such inducements would cost 
‘money, and the question is, would British public opinion and 
he British Parliament be won over to allow any expenditure 
;for an object like this ? Supposing them to be won over, the 
means to be employed -for attaining the object might be as 
foliows.:—Liberal pensions on a considerably lower scale to 
those who choose to return to the old country on retirement 
from service in India ; ample help from the State towards 
the boarding and education of the children of such domiciled 
. Anglo-[ndians in suitable localities ; and reservation of a good 
, number of civil appointments in the: country and of a very 
much larger number of military appointments for domiciled 
- Anglo- Indian youths. As thé number. of permanent Anglo- 
"Indian settlers in any one year would be byt small, the 


* 


` * CAnglo- Indian ' is here used in its generally accepted sense, and 
'"Euro-Indian ? in the sense attached to ‘ Anglo-Indian’ by the « Im- 
.perial Anglo.Indian Association. -‘ Euro-Indian’ would thus be 
applicable to Europeans by birth or descent ROREM in India and to 
-people of mixed European and Indian blood. 
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initial annual cost for the promotion of such settlement : would 
be small, and the increase of the’ cost, year by year, would 
be small too. ‘The great difficulty would be to get the 
principle accepted—that the object proposed: would .be, worth~ 
the cost.  Ás regards the reservation of appointments .for 
domiciled Europeans, 'the proportion should of: course varw 
from time to. ‘time, so that the amount of encouragement. he! 
~. out in the beginning might grow less and less as the: obje 
for which it was held out approached nearer and. nearer t= 
attainment. The test for admission to the services shoul 


- ^ òf course be the same forall without distiction of colour o 


creed, and all British subjects, to whatever part of the worl 
they might belong, should, on perfectly equal terms, - be eligibl 
for admission. ‘Further, it is: desirable that candidates selecte 
for thessame kind of service should. go through a comm 
course of instruction together for same time, so that a. ps 
of comradeship might grow up among them, and race 
judices might be curbed. One country holding another? 
_ permanently i in subjection is a thing. altogether. repugnant. to 
-the spirit of modern civilisation, and if Great Britai; isto 
gradually train up India to arrive at the self-governing ` stage 
. in the future, however remote that future may be, one very 

effective means towards -that end would:'be the permanent 
settlement of Anglo-Indians of the better type on Indian soil. 
. 1f, for keeping up.the present Anglo-Indian standard of 
efficiency in the Civil, Medical and Military Services without 
extensive importations from Great Britain, —the settlement of 
retired Civil, Medical-ànd Military officers be desirable.to 
keep up the present standard of such soldierly qualities as are 
now to be found in the rank-and-file of the British armyi-in-« 
India,—it would be desirable.to have small colonies of picked 
European soldiers planted.in suitable localities." The. descen- 
dants of such colonists could form a valuable, though minute, 
addition to the martial races of India, and from them . could . 
be obtained handfuls of soldiers of European descent, who, 
with the best Sikhs and Gurkhas, would furnish- a model - for 
the native Indian army, The settlement of Military .Colonists 
is again a question of cost; andso it is beset.with difficulties. 
But if the principle is accepted, the cost, year by year, need 
not be large. | 

The antagonism of interests between large: and powerful 
‘sections of the British people and the people of India,:beforé 
‘referred to, would be a great obstacle in the way. of the 
| principle of European settlement in India’ being accepted. 
-It would be best, it seems, if-Native Rulers. in*the’ country 
Rb i in the direction of'getting Europeans: of 
the better sort to settle in their States; and to enighieopr | 
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Native Governments, like that of Mysore, the idea of holding 
out special encouragements to capable and sympathetic 
Europeans to settle permanently in India, may perhaps com- 
, mend itself. When learning’ was at a low ebb among the 
~ Brahmans of Bengal, King Adisur.of Bengal invited learned 
rahmans from Kanauj, gave them rich gifts of land, and 
ttled them with their families in Bengal. With the Brahmans 
me also Kayasths from Kanauj. The decendants of: these 
rahmans and Kayasths now . constitute the foremost section 
of the people of. Bengal. Bengal would be nowhere now 
vithout her Brahmans afid her Kayasths. Indians of the 
xesent day do possess indeed many estimable qualities 
i it is a patent fact that there are qualities of body and 
dl iud in which they are much behind Englishmen. Were it 
“= ‘Ss dish would not be here to rule over them. Men 
' “Nish stock settled in India would be standing 
.jels::-. hing Indians. qualities in which they are defi- 
. weht and wlitch Englishmen possess in abundant measure, 
and they would be the countrymen of Indians, ready to 
make common cause with them in all matters of national 
‘concern, 

A federation of Great Britain and her colonies and depen- 
dencies would not bring together the whole of. Great Britain, 
for ovtside the British Empire there is the Great American 
Republic which, from the magnitude and richness of its 
‘resources and the character of its people,. seems obviously 
destined to become the strongest and wealthiest among the 
.gfeat English-speaking countries of the world, and the strongest 
and wealthiest country likewise inthe world. Little England 
may well feel proud that she has expanded into a wide, wide 
_Englishiand, a name under which could fitly be included all 
lands where English is now the language of the people, and 

. a time may come when all this Englishland will be politically 
“united. At present, however, a close rapprochement between 
the English-speaking lands .now under the British Crown 
together with.the non-English-speaking British dependencies 
on the one hand and the English-speaking American -Union 
.omthe other, is alone possible, and such rapprochement is 
greatly to be desired in the interests of peace and progress 
al over the world. It could give the great English-speaking 
.. race.that preponderant weight jn the councils of nations, 
^Vawbich its present position in the world entitles it to, but. which 
heither the British Empire alone nor the Unifed States alone 
could command.- All friends of humanity must, therefore, hail 
with delight the growing good feeling between. old England 
‘and her most vigorous offspring across the seas, 
| = | SYARNACHARAN GANGULI, 
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` City. of Delhi*, he will certainly be one ofthe most picturesqu 


. remembered, into the days of the Roman Empire; It is also - 
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F ‘the Zamorin of Calicüt——a descendant of one of the oldest 

dynasties in this vast Empire—should accept the invita 
- tion of His Excellency Lord Curzon to attend the? forthcomin 


"nndonificont Proclamation pageant in the ancient and. histori 






figures- in thè gorgeotis ‘galaxy. of Indian: Princes and Chief: 


., who will be gathered together on that -historical. -occasiony. the 


' grandeur of which, apart-from anything that.may be said in it: 
justification, -bids fair to'transcend even the dreams of the: EN 
ostentatious: of Oriental rulers; modern "or; ancient. 

. Zamorin of Calicut, were he to visit the. Delhi: Durbar, woul! 
.go there enveloped, : 80 to speak, in an-atmosphere-of ancie; 
history; and his:presénceswould’. be calculated .to. remind 
student of history of some'of the niost stirring, important. and: 
picturesque ‘events » ‘and: chains. of events. connected with. the 


.— slow and steady growth and ‘consolidation of. British. power in- 


Southern Asia. The present is, therefore, an opportune season 
for glancing‘ briefly. at the long and chequered:*history’ of. 
Calicut— Imperial Calicut, the lordly: -seat’.of .the first 
Monarch of. the Indian State,” as Camoens, the. soldiér-poet of 
Portugal -desctibesit.in one. place in his fascinating and.-im- 


. mortal epic—the Lustadas.: The difficulty in dealing with the. 


history of a town like Calicut“is -that -of findirig a suitable 


. “jumping off” place from which to start.. The earliest and: 


obscurest traditions and legends connected with itare naturally - 
. mixeéd:up in a manner.that admits of no separation with: those; 
relating to the ancient province or kingdom of whicli.it formed } | 


.a^portion According ‘to Hunter, Calicut was known to the 


European, chiefly on account of its pepper-trade, as ‘far. back: 
as in the times of Sinbad tlie Sailor, which takes us, it will be’ 


pu 






historically certain that its “ commodious port," to borrow: / 
another phrase from Catmoens, was familiar to Eastern navi- ft 
“gators, and: that the Near. East made its acquaintance and hads- 
commercial relations with: it-even in the time of Solomon then: 
Wise; for the building of whose temple at Jerusalem shiping 


. were sent to the Malabar Coast for gold and ‘spices and ivory 


and. peacock's: feathers. The Phoenicians, the:greatest.com-— 


~~ mercial nation of antiquity, are also known to have traded with. 


it.3,000 years ago. In:the same waters in which modern 
leviathans, flying ‘the British flag, now anchor i in considerablé 








3 di The Zamorin did not attend the Durbar, on the pia of ill-health, 
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numbers every year, the well-appointed and efficiently-manned 
Phoenician sea-going ships, by which the nation, according to 
no less an authority than Ezekiel,” was replenished and 
glorified exceedingly in the heart of the sea,” rode proudly a 
thousand years before Christ, at.a time, in fact, when our great 
Anglo-Celtic, race, now the. greatest sea-power in the world 
iad not yet begun to weld itself into a cohesive whole. 
| The Calicut of thé Zamorins may be said to have entered 
nto the page of history, as an independent.item, somewhat 
wer a thousand. years ago when the last king or Emperor of 
{Malabar—Cheruman Perumal—secretly set out on a-voyage to 
‘Arabia under extraordinary circumstances, which will -bear 
epetition.. The Perumal dreamed one night that the: full 
noon appeared at Mecca onthe night of the new moon, and 
at, when at the meridian, she split into two, one of the halves 
'scending to the foot of a hill, where the other half joined it, 
| both of them: then set, It transpired that very shortly 
after this dream some Mahomedan pilgrims ex route to Serendib 
had. an-audience of the- Perumal, and casually. informed him 
thatthe Prophet had converted a large number of unbelievers 
by tieans of the very miracle which the Emperor. had dreamt 
about. : This circumstance so worked upon the feelings of the 
latter that he made out a deed partitioning his dominions 
among the various petty Chieftains and then secretly embark- 
ed for Mecca, which, however, he does not seem to have reach- 
ed. The partition was a very elaborate one, but it appears to 
have left the Zamorin out in the cold, which was certainly a 
regrettable matter, seeing that the Zamorin, according to ‘local 
tradition, was the survivor of two Puntura youths of noble 
-lineage, who by their valour and prowess had driven- out from 


the Perumal’s territory, after a battle which lasted three days, | . 


a Pandyan King who had had the temerity to invade the 
country and had taken possession of a port of great strategical 
importance, However, just as the Perumal was on the point of 
setting sail, the Zamorin. appeared and the emperor informed 
bim that his kingdom had nearly all been apportioned, : never- 
theless, there: remained one deseur or village so small, that a 
cock crowing could be heard all over it, also a stretch of thorny 
jungle. These territories were received gratefully by -the 


Puntura youth, and they were accompanied with the gift of the 


Emperor's own sword of battle, bearing the inscription * to die 


~and. kill and seize.” This wonderful Excalibur is still preserved . 


and jealously cared for in the ancient palace of the. Zamorins, 
some miles away from modern Calicut.. The blade is rusted 
and worn down, and a copper covering. has had to be: made. to 


prevent the original from succumbing further to the ravages of . 


rust and time. The little strip of terri-tory granted-to the 
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Zamorin under such romantic circumstances was none other: 
than * Imperial Calicut,” the ancient city, which was destined 
to be the first link in that long chain which has now -at length 
' bound the entire Indian Peninsula, may I not say with/golden. 
chains, about the feet of Britannia ?- x 
By the aid of the sword and the command that went with i 
traditionary history says, imperial Calicut rose speedily to: 
a great centre of trade with foreign countries, as well as wit 
other parts of India, and it soon became “ the most famo 
port in the world for its extensive commerce, wealth, country 
‘town and King." It is related that on one occasion an. Eas 
Coast Chetty reached the port with a ship overloaded witl 
gold. The ship was returning from Mecca and ran into Calicu 
only because it was about to sink in consequence of its exce 
sive burthen. The Chetty landed and waited on the Zamorj 
to whom he related his story. The ruler of the mounta 
‘and the waves (for this is the meaning ‘of the title Zamet — 
had a granite cellar built in his own palace and in this strong 
room he permitted the Chetty to store as much of the gold as 
the ship could not carry. The merchant then continued his 
homeward voyage; and returning shortly after, found his 
treasureintact. The grateful Chetty begged the King to take 
half the gold asa gift, but he would have none, The Chetty 
then asked permission to trade at Calicut,—and this permis- 
Sion was granted and the bazaar was founded. In all pro- 
bability the site is the same as that of the present native 
business quarter, known as the Big Bazaar or valia Angadi; 
the western end of which opens out on the white fringe of 
sea-shore where a good deal of the native shipping of the port 
is still carried on, while the'eastern end leads off through -the- 
quarters of the high caste Hindus to the Calicut palace or 
Kovilakom of the Zamorins. It is further related ‘that a 
Mahomedan merchant of Muscat sent the elder of his two sons 
ina ship to trade in foreign countries, giving him a liberal 
supply of gold; The young man visited country after country 
-and offered presents to the rulers, The gift consisted of pickle ` 
boxes filled with gold, but the youth always made it a point 
to tell the recipients that it was only pickle. King after king 
accepted the gift; but conveniently preserved silence on dis- 
covering what the box really contained; Eventually Calicut 
was visited and the experiment was tried on the Zamorin, with - 
the immediate result that the king sent for the donor arà” 
pointed out that, evidently by some mistake, gold had ,been 
substituted for pickles; The stranger had now found a truly. 
honourable and trustworthy king; and hé decided to settle it 
Calicut; where he subsequently became the leading priest of 
the Moors or Moplahs Meanwhile, the Excalibür of the 
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Perumal was not suffered to rust in its sheath, and when 
Sheikh Ibu Batuta of Tangiers, a most observant traveller, 
visited Malabar, during the first half of the fourteenth century, 
„he found Calicut one of the great ports of the district of Mala- 
bar, one“ in which merchants from all parts are found.” 
i The greatest part of the Mahomedan merchants of the place 
re so wealthy," writes this interesting Eastern traveller, “that 
ne of them can purchase the whole freightage of such vessels 

s ie; in here end fit out others like them.” At this period of 

s history, the Moors appear to bave shared the great and 
a trade of Calicut*with the Chinese, for, among other 
roofs, we have Abdur Razzak, another Eástern traveller and a 
airly careful chronicler, writing early in the fifteenth century, 

t the sea-faring population of Calicut were nick-named at 

time of his visit, Chena pseu ies or China boys. How- 

r, it is beyond all doubt that by the end of the fifteenth 

tury, the commercial influence: of the Chinese in the blue 
vaters of imperial Calicut had dwindled down almost toa 
.anishing point, and when the dauntless and adventurous navi- 
gators of Portugal, led by the great sea captain who had set sail 
from the obscure little Portuguese village of Belem, arrived in 
the great emporium which Cameens has so graphically .de- 
scribed Moorish influence was all powerful, . 

“We now come to a deeply interesting, momentous and 
epoch-making event in the history of Calicut, and in treating of 
it,it will be necessary to allude briefly to two still-unsettled dis- 
putes that have troubled historians and enquirers, one of these. 
. disputes having reference to a place and the other to a date, 
In the year 1498, Vasco da Gama, the adventurous Portuguese 
Sailor, having successfully rounded the Cape of Good Hope and 
conquered at great cost the storms -and waves-of unknown 
seas, eventually found himself standing on the red soil of 
Casicut, beneath the graceful and palm fronds. . Morse, Ste- 
phens and other writers, who have had access to Portuguese 
and other documents, mention the 20th of May 1498 as the 

date on which Vasco da Gama landed in Calicut. But Logan 
in his exhaustive History of Malabar, mentions the 26th of 
August as the date on which Da Gama's two ships, having 
run across from Melinde with the South West monsoon, first 
_ sighted the coast of Malabar. This statement tallies with what 
is set down' in a Malayalam manuscript, written on o/a or 
- palm. leaves, and preserved in the archives of a branch of the 
Zamorin’s family. The translation of .this’ statement runs as 
follows:—“In-the year of the Taliha 904, or the sixth of 
Karkadom 672, three of the Feringhee’s ships came to Panda- 
rani Kollam. It being in the monsoon, they anchored there 
and came on shore, They went to Karikate, ` where they learnt 
. VOL. CXV] 24 
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, all the news of Malibar, | ‘At this time they did not trade, but 
- returned again to their own country—Portugal. ‘[t is supposéd- 


the motive of their coming was for peppet.. Two years ‘after 
.wards they returned. from -Portugal with six ships, and came tos 
Karikote.” It is noteworthy that though this dócument: is 
ctrustworthy.in other" respects, it is open to. doubt in .respec 
of the statement as to the number of ships, for it has been ce 
tainly. established that one of the three vessels with whicli - 
Gama started was brokeii up on.the coast of Natal and that I 
arrived in Malabar with only two vessels. “It is just ‘possibl: 
however,-that the native chronicler may. have mistaken a ane 
boat for. a: larger vessel. However, it must liave been: 
A August, and not in May, that Da Gama atrived off Malabar | 
he had weathered thé South-West monsoon in. the Indi 
“Ocean, aud this could not have been earlier than June. 
next dispute is as regards the port at which Da. Gama 
landed.. According to.some accounts, it was Kappatt. - 









_ mentions this port, but other chroniclers say Pandarani Killa 


"The. former port is, eight miles to the north of Calicut, ‘whey 
the latter is “about. double that distance northwards. There). 
isa mud bankat Kollam and a little bay, which render laud-j: 
"ing possible in rough weather, so that it is not difficult. ds 
` feconcile' both. accounts ' by assuming that anchor was. first? 
NS at Kollam aud that eventually, the ships rode dowtjr 
-to.Kappatt, where. Da Gama landed, and iu jumping ashorg: 
. unconsiously took a step which: was. destined to. change t an 
whole. course, as it were, of the subsequent history” of 'Eurog Che 
. for the landing ià Calicut was the first nail that was dri irst 
-in the coffin of Venice; the" queen of the Adriatic “into wl red 
lap “the exhaustless East” had until then poured all her ges 
^in sparkling showers.” 

"One -of the first. things that DaGama did in Calicut was fo 
obtain the permission -of the Zamorin to erect a factory «and 
to begin. trade, The permission was granted, but the jealousy 
ofthe Moors was too" much ‘for the Portuguese, whó soon 
‘abandoned the town. ‘Two years later, when a second ex- 
pedition' arrived from: Portugal, there was a-keen struggle 
for commercial supremacy, but matters did not make much 
| Headway until 1533, when the great Albuquerque, whom ‘his 
king and his country treated in the long run with:such un- 
deserved injustice, obtainéd valuable trade’ concessions, | ioe 
well as leave«to erect a fort at Calicut, inva locality of his: 
selection, The site chosen ` appears to have been om ‘tha 
northern bank of the -Kalla river, at. the southern: extremity 









- of Calicut, and just: beyond the Big Bazar mentioned’ in :'a 


S au paragraph. ‘Not one stone, however, ` of ‘this fort 
now remains ' ors in frs duning the constant 'stíuggles be- 
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‘ween the Portuguese on the one hand usd tlie Zamorin and 
he Moors on the other, the place was abandoned during the- 
iege, the last man to leave it setting fire “ toa train of gun-. 
owder which killed many of the Natrs and'Moors, who in. 
Yope of plunder had flocked. into the fort directly it was 
abandoned,” 

We now enter: upon another important stage in the history 
of ý Calicut. In 1615, Captain Keeling, with three English 
sh pips which. were the same that had brought. Sir Thomas Roe - 
o: h his embassy to the Great Mogul, arrived off Calicut and 
c, bncluded with the Zamorin à treaty, which included permis- 
s ion for the founding of a factory at Calicut. The Zamorin’s 
ject was merely to obtain the help of the English in 
‘iving the Portuguese from iL E and Cochin, which 
titey had conquered, and when. the English showed no signs 
at) helping in this business, the ten persons who were 
taby Captain Keeling to found a factory received very 
= cious treatment. However. by the middle of the seven- 

-= teenth century, the English Company had cóntrived to 
supplant both the Portuguese and the Dutch to some extent 
in many parts of India, and in September 1664, an agreement 
was. concluded with the Zamorin for the establishment of. a 
Settlement at Calicut, the Company agreeing to pay duty 
to the Zamorin on the trade carried on at the port. The 
jealousy of the Zamorin, whose experience of the Portuguese 
had not been favourable, continued nevertheless, and it was 
not until after the English Company had been settled nearly 
a century at Calicut, that they were permitted, in 1759, even 
to tile their factory there, so as to prne it against fire, 

, Meanwhil e, we find that in 1698 the French also had managed 

. to establish a factory in the place, though at this time they 
were apparently not doing. much, for Hamilton tells us they 
“neither had money nor credit and were “not in a condition 
.to Carry on trade.” We may close this chapter of Clalicut his- 
tory by merely stating that the Dutch also had succeeded in 
establishing ‘a factory in the place. The site of the Dutch 
quarter is still easy to find and it is occupied at present, mostly 
by East Indian families with patronymics that recall the 
.heroic age of Portugal, and the brave struggle of the Portu- ` 

..guese to obtain supremacy in Asia, The French quarter or 

. foge, as it is called, still’ exists as one of the foreign depen- 

»"-dencies of the Republic, but it yields absolutely no material 
return to France, and the wonder is that France should cling 
| £o it 80 tenaciously when she. might any.day obtain a fairly | 
e price for the land from the British Government. E 

. To hark.back a little we. might mention that in the closing. 

years of the seventeenth century, » the notorious pirate, Captain 
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Kydd, with his crew of noblemen, appeared in Calicut waters 
and captured a small Dutch barque, which he carried off to 
Madagascar, For some time after, he cruised constantly in 
thé neighbourhood of the port and committed many daring 
acts of piracy. . He was succeeded by one Captain Green, whe 
also appeared in Calicut, and under the guise of lawful trading, 
did not let slip any opportunity of plundeiing weaker vessels! 
Piracy, on the part of Europeans and Natives, was rife a 
Calicut for a long time, and the English Company had a grea 
deal to do in attempting to suppress it, To give only on 
instance, it may be mentioned that in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, a notorious pirate chief, Angria of Gherit 
frequently appeared off Calicut and committed several depre, 
dations, as a result of which, he was frequently engaged 
desperate sea fights with the Company's ships. 

From having been one of the chief points in the struggy, 
of centuries between various European Nations for the | T: 
in pepper and other valuable commodities, “imperial Calieut ^ . 
next grew into importance in connection with the ambitious . 
schemes of conquest of Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan. On 
the rith of April 1766, Hyder’s force occupied the town and 
confined the Zamorin in his house without food. The incar- 
ceration was so severe that the Zamorin, was unable to- 
perform even his religious ceremonies, and fearing ‘greater 
disgrace, he set fire to his -prison house with his own hand 
and died in the flames, It is unnecessary to enter into the 
details of the long war that the Mysorean rulers waged in 
their ineffectual attempts to conquer Malabar and Travancore: 
Suffice it to say that the town of Calicut saw a good de. 
of the struggle, until 1790, when Tippoo left Malabar and ^ 
was- destined never to enter it again. Fra Bartolomeo has 
left us some very lurid pictures of the barbarous methods 
that found favour with Tippu. In one place, the monk sre- 
marks of Tippu :—-‘ His treatment of the people was brutal 
in the extreme, At Calicut, he hanged the mothers and then 
' suspended the children from their necks.” 

By the Treaties af Seringapatam, dated 22nd February. 
and 18th March 1792, Malabar finally passed into the hands 
of the British and the power of the Zamorins ‘of Calicut, as 
independent Sovereigns vanished concurrently, “ even as a tale 
that is told." The 18th’ of March 1793, was a red ‘letter, 
day in the history of Calicut, for on that day, Sir Robet 
Aberercmby, Governor of Bombay, in accordance with a 
plan for the general Government of the ceded countries, 
. read in presence of the gentlemen of the Civil. Service 
» present at Government House. Calicut, formerly the English 
Factory, a Proclamation appointing William Gamull Farmer, 


w 
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Esquire, Supervisor and Chief Magistrate of the Province of 
Malabar.. A battalion of Grenadiers was drawn up in two 
lines on the road leading from the General's encampment to 
y Government House, and as he passed through these lines; 
\ the General was ‘saluted with nineteen guns from six fiel d- 
"cde The Government of the Piovinces having been thus 
formally and solemnly established, it was saluted by twenty- 
ie guns, Mr. Augustus William Handley, Senior Assistant 
tio the Supervisor, and, as such, Judge of the Court of Adalat at 
Calicut, also took the oaths necessary to his appointment, The 
iy ears 1796 witnessed the final act in the fitful connection of 
the Danish nation with Calicut, In 1752, the Danes had 
ástablished a Factory, adjoining the French Factory, but they 
ji» abandoned-it when Tippu started his crue] crusade, When 
labar passed over to the British, the Danes claimed their 
Factory again, but the Governor-General rejected the claim, 
mis not until 1845, however, that the matter was decisively 
d by the British’ Government paying down four lakhs 
upees for all the Danish claims in India. Where the 
ish Factory formerly stood, we have now a Travellers’ 
galow. In 1806 an agreement was entered into with 
Zamorin, in regard to the payment of the malikhana 
wance (or one-fifth share of the revenues of their districts) 
th had been set apart at the time of the Cession for the 
ntenance of the Royal family. The allowance amounts 
about Rs. 132,000a year, and it is considered as “the 
rity for the good and dutiful behaviour towards the 
ipany’s Government of each and every. member of the 
ume or family to which it may now and hereafter be pay- 
. It is only fair to add that the Zamorins, having 
dy accepted the great change in their destinies, have ever 
1 thee cheerfully and faithfully discharged their obligations to 
St Power -which supplanted them just a century ago, 
vem Imperial Calicut” of to-day is a vastly different place 
f; that which Camoens has described for usin his enter- 
iti ning pages, but places and institutions change so slowly, if 
id 'all they change, in the hoary and mysterious East that the 
iquarian would not be disappointed were he to enquire 
= for = scenes once animated by the living presétice 
Of the eaily adventurers from Portugal, France, Hofand, 
“Renmark and England. There is a great future before, as 
taere is.a great past behind Calicut, and the gay mayicome 
when it will be elevated to the position of an Jmperial. City, 
such as Camoens did not see even in his most roseate visions 


of national greatness, 
í R. 
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COURT. 
SROM THE TIME OF TAE OLD SADAR AND SUPREME COURTS, TOGETHER » 
WITH NOTICES OF EMINENT JUDGES, BARRISTERS AND VAKILS. ` / 


. ( Continued from October, 1902, J | zt 


OHAPTER IV. 


— History of the High Court woufd not be com; lete without 

an accouat of the eminent persons who .have distin; 

guished themselves on its bench and at its bar. Eminenc; 

is a relative quality. and admits of degrees.. The highest 
‘eminence that is attainable by man is aimed at i in the noble 
inspiration of “ the famous Cowley. "- 3 j 
‘© What shall I do to be for ever anaes : 

And make the coming age my own.’ 


Such eminence is very rare, indeed, and is not attained 
by one inan age, Our standard of eminence, however, is 

so high, and we shall not exclude a mau from our lis 
eminent persons who has shown merit somewhat above 
average, thereby distinguishing him from the ordinary rur 
Judges or: practitioners. But however eminent a Judge : 
be, he will in most cases find it dificult to administer.e 
handed Justice, unless he is aided by an able and int 
gent advocate, Indeed, the relation between the bench 
. the bar is such that: the ‘excellence of the one is depen: 
upon the excellence of the other, There was neve 
highly efficient bench that did not, at the same 
exhibit a highly accomplished bar. Sulpicius was a j 
in the same city where Cicero was an advocate; a Mante4 “id 
decided the causes which an Erskine- pleaded ; and. Oihe 
. chancellor Harby in France was contemporary withD'Aguessau. 
Wherever the bar is more powerful than the bench, the 
course of justice is not likely to run smooth, being. impeded 
by shallows and sandbanks which are conquered by able but 
. "nsi leading advocacy, In such a case tlie usual order of. things 
is E for instead of the Judge ruling the Court, as it 
should_be, the Advocate rules it, 1n order to preserve harmony 
- , and secüre fair- play, there must be intellectual equilibrium 

between the to branches of the profession. But the harm 
is not so great when the Bench is more powerful than the Bar, 
as where the Bar is more powerful than the Bench. 

Of the gownsmen on the bench the Judges of the Supreme 
Court are entitled to first notice, they having, as it were, laid 
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the foundations of the grand edifice which ultimately took: 
the name of “ High Court.” As for the Judges of the Sadar 
‘Court, though they claimed. to ‘have -existed before, still as 


“Judges properly so called. and ‘having had ‘salaries attached 


to their posts as Judges, they~came in after the Supreme 
[Court Judges. .- Thus in point of 'precedenée even as to time, 
the Judges of the Supreme Court justly claim the palm in 
preference to the Sadar Judges. They were also mostly. 
“sed men and were taken straight from the English bar 
| all the time honored traditions of Westminister Hall fresh . 

eir memory. - M^ |» E 
r Elah. Impey "heads the, list of Judges of the Su- 
e Court, he being its first Chief 'Justice.* Impey 
born at Hammersmith in the’ county of Middlesex 
une 73th 1732.¢ He was.the youngest son of Elijah. 
ey, Esq., merchant, When a mere boy, Impey was sent to 
»@stininister school, where: he remained for “over a decade, 
In'1752 he passed into Trinity College, Cambridge being at. 
thei same time.entered as a student at Lincoln’s Inn. He 
graduated Ba., in 1756, proceeding to M.A., three years after, 
While at Westminister, Impey{ made the acquaintance of 
“Warren Hastings who was his Junior by six months only, 
"This school boy friendship lasted -the longest and was only 
dissolved by death.§ Even in. India where the relations 
between the Supreme Court and the Supreme Council were very 
strained, the two old friends did not altogether forget each 
other| Impey’s {College career, though not very brilliant, was 
sufficiently creditable. T He was called to the bar in- the very- 
year in which he took his B.A , degree, and in the year following 


- 


* 








* Sir Edward West, author of-a treatise on Exzezis was the first Chief Justice 
of the Bambay ^upreme Court, and. Sir- Thomas Andrew Strange, whose 
-Elements of Hindu Law is so well known, the first Chief Justice of the Madras : 
-Supreme Court. - West's tenure of. office in the Bombay Court, however, was very 
short he being succeeded by Sir Matthew Saussee who presided in it from 1862 to 
, 1866, so that the latter was practically the first Chief Justice. l 


~- t - Impey s maternal grandfather, James Frazer, L.L.D, was the author of a Life 
‘of Nadit Shak. l "HN i : 
'1d Wiiliam Cowper, the Poet was also one of his -school fellows. So were 


Churchill; Colman and Cumberland. Southey, in his Life of Cowper, speaks of 


his friendship with Impey at Westminister School, then under the able direction 
of Dr. Nicoll. . . l SÑ 
~ § Even death did not actually dissolve it for, as Mac Farlane says. “The friend- 
~sbip with Hastings, with the most familiar correspondence, continued undisturbed 
till Impey’s own decease, and was then continued by Hastings to this widow and 
. children.” Our Indian! Empire,. Vol. p. 327, 0844). ^ . " 
| Sir]. W. Kaye, in his famous article on Sir Elijah Impey said that in 
-November 1779,3whenjImpey had fallen- ill, Hastings invited him to stay at his 
;country-house at Belvedere. , XEM ; x gals 
^7 "| Impey was Junior Wrangler and'Chancellor's medalist of his year. 
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was. elected to a fellowship at Trinity. He practised with el 
cess* on the Western Circuits, and had made his mark al of 
bar when, on the recommendation of the then Attorney-Gqay 
Mr. Thurlow (afterwards Lord Thurlow) he was APPG etra 
first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta by ij: 
Chancellor Bathurst. Ind 
Impey f with his three colleagues landed in Beng, at 
"October, 1774, but the Court did not commence its. re 
sittings until the expiry of that year. The same Act of Pi 
ment which established th» Supreme Court also established, 
Supreme Council with the GovernorsGeneral as its Presj 
But the powers and duties of the two bodies were 
defined that it was not long before there was a seriou 
between them. A reign of terror began and the administ 
of the country was. greatly hampered. This state of t 
continued till the year 1780 when .Hastings hit upoi 
expedient which had the effect of pouring oil over troù | 
waters and " overblowing the ague fit of fear." In addition 
to the post which Impey already held as Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Hastings appointed him to a Judgeshipt in the 
Sadar Diwani Adalat on a salary of not less than Rs. 5,000$ 
a month. The effect of this expedient was weird and wonder.. 
ful, and (he fierce dissension, which had been raging so long 
at once subsided into a calm. Impey held his additional 
appointment for two years, when on its being disapproved by 
the Lord Chancellor he had to give it up and as a punishment. 
for accepting such a salaried officel| he was recalled. This 








7 


* This we know from the Memoirs written by his. son, lljah Barwell Impey 
and published in 1846. This gentleman was like the great novelist, Thackeray, 
an Asiatic by birth, having been born in India in 1780 while his father was- Chief. 
Justice. Sir Elijah,. as Dr. Busteed says, was counsel on the side of His Royal 
Highness, the Duke of Cumberland, ard Lady Grosvenor in that memorable 
crim,.con, afir, He was also counsel for the East India Company before the 
House of Commons when in:1772 the Court of Directois were heard at thee bar 
in support of objections to a Bill affecting ‘heir interests in Bengal. Dict. of 
National Biography). At the bar Imoey contracted a close friendship with 
Dunning (afterwards-Lord Ashburton), who was the only advocate that was consider- 
ed superior to him, (See Impeys Memoirs, * hap, i.) 007 

T Impey was knighted’ in April, 1774 shortly -before his departure for: 
. India. . - 

This office Impey accepted on the 25th of October, 1780. On the 27h 
January following, he wrote to Barwell, —" the Sudder Dewanee Adaulat is placed 
under my management Jt will be no agreeable thing to me, but as it was the 
Governor's Act I am contented.” (Impey's Memoirs, chap VIH). Indeed Impey 
compromised him:elf by accepting that post which, tenable as it was at the p'easu:e 
of the Company, was held to be incompatable with the independence which; he 
was, intended to occupy as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. (Ilbert's Gourrne 
ded of India p 58). . Ultimately, the Sadar Judgeship proved very disagreeable 
to Impey. : 

§ ‘See Mr. Beveridge's 7»7al of Maharaja Nanda Kumar, (troduction, p, 3. - 

i Impey in his famous Speech-at the bar of the House of Commons 'on- 
` gth February, 1788, said, *5On the.27th of January, 1783, 1 received a letter from 
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order, however, was not intended to be peremptorily carfied: 
out, and, as a matter of fact, Impey held his seat in the 
Supreme Court till the 16th of November, :1783, when he 
formally made over charge to the. Council.* He did not, 
however, leave India till the 3rd of December, 1783, and arrived 
\in England in June following. But he was not permitted to 
pass his latter days in peace. In 1787, Sir Gilbert Eliot 
(afterwards Lord Minto) moved in the House of Commons to 
impeach him, whereupon a Committee was appointed to receive 
evidence on the subject. Many respectable witnesses were 
examined, among whom was Mr. Thomas-Farrerf who had 
defended Nanda Cooma in 1775. Impey made his defence 
atthe bar of the House of Commons on the 4th of February 
1788§ The speech which he delivered on the occasion was 





the Earl of Sherbourne, dated the 8th cf July 1782, which conveyed his Majesty’s 
command to me to return to the Kingdom, for the purpose of answering a charge 
specifiel in an address which had been laid before His Majesty in consequence of 

-& NOE of the 3rd of May 1782. That note related only 4e the acceptance of an 
office not agrecable to the true intent and meaning of the Act 13 ger. LII Mr. (atter- 
wards Sir Phuip) Fiancis had accused Impey “ of compromising the dispute between 
the Court aud the Council by aceepting an office with a salary” (Axuaconar and 
Impey, Vol. i, pp. 233 234). Indeed, Francis was one of Impey’s bitterest foes. 
He was heard publicly to say in the House of Commons, Sir Elijah is not fit to sit 
in Judgment on any matter where I am interested. nor am I fit to sit in judgment 
on him.” (See John Nicholl’s Aecollections and Reflections). This open avowal 
of ill fee.ing was quite Junius-like, 

* Nuncomar and Impey, vol. ii, p. 234. : 

+ Farrer then he'd a seatin the House of Commons, and was examined asa 
witness standing in his place as a Member. His evidence in nearly every particu'ar 
confirmed what Impey had himself said (Our Zndiam Empire vol. 1, p. 292). 
Farrer had returned to England in March, 1778. (Echoes, p. 74). 

I Ofthe many important criminal cases which were decided by Sir Ehjah 
Impey and his Colleagues the trial of Nanda Coomar was the first and foremost, 
-L lasted for some days and ended in the conviction of the great accused. The 
charge which the Chief Justice delivered to the jury on the occasion was well 
worthy of his reputation as an able and learned Judge. TheJury brought in an 
unanimous verdict of "guilty," and the sentence ofthe Court was death, which, 
as the English law then stood was the punishment prescribed for the offence of 
forgery. Nanda Coomar was hanged on the gih of August, 1775... 

The famous ‘Patna cause”? was another typical case tried by Sir Elijah, by~~ 
unlike the trial of Nanda Coomar, it was of a civil nature. In that. case th 
questiona very important one, no doubt—arose as to the right of the Supreme 
Court to try actions against the Judicial officers of the E. I. Company for ac: 
done in the exercise of what they believed, or said they believed, to be thei 
legal right. The Court gave judgment with heavy damages to a native plaint 
in an action against the officers of the Patna Provincial Court, acting in its Judici 
cap'eity Impey’s Judgment in this case was made one of the grounds of impeach? 
ment against him but is forcibly defended by Sir James FitzJames Stephen . 
against the criticism of Mill and others, as being not only technically sound, /but. | 
“substantially just. (Ilbert’s Government of India, pp. 57,58). The case was 
taken up in appeal to. His Majesty in Council, but it was ultimately dismissed’ for — 
want.of ‘prosecution on the 3rd of April, 1789. (Impey's Memot:s, p 346). 

§ Impey resigned his office of Chief Justice of Bengal in 1787, which, 
however, with its salary he held for four years after leaving India. So that as 
a matter of fact and law, Chambers. did not become Chief Justice until 1791, 
(Echoes. p. 74). > l 
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well worthy of him asa lawyer and orator and had a telling 
effect on the House which refused to impeach him.* E 

Macaulay savagely attackedt Impey, representing; him 
as “a fiend in human shape, and a very contemptible 
oue." This, no doubt, is the language of indignation when\ 
passion has got the better of reason. Sir James Stephen,’ 
on the other hand, has nobly vindicated his character. Thus 
well-known judge and jurist observes “There was nothing 
exceptionally great or good about him, but I see as littile 
ground from his geueral character and behaviour to believe 
^ bim guilty of the horrible crimes imputed to him as -fp 
suspect any of my own colleagues of such enormity."? Impey 





: j 

* After the termination of these proceedings: in May, 1788, Impey called 
apon Lr ri Mansfield who, shaking him cordially bv the hand, exclaimed, ‘‘so 
"Sir Elijah, you have passed safe over the coals.” (Impey’s Memoirs, p. 295, 
note, 

T his attack was based principally on the ground of his having very unfairly 
tried and convicted Nanda Coomar, But later wiiters have differed from ihe 
'great essayist and have given it as their most deliberate opinion that Nanda Cóomar* 
had had quite a fair trial, -Not only Sir James Stephen, put aiso Sir Henry 
Maine have acquitted Impey of the charge which had been laid at his door by 
Macaulay, Maine in his Village Communities thus observes. .“ It is true that, 
as regards the case which Lord Macaulay hassketched with such dramatic force, 
Nuncomar appears to me upon the records of the proceedings to have had quite 
as faira trial as any Engiishman of that day indicted for forgery would have had 
in England. and to have been treated with even more consideration," (Lect. ii, 
p 38) Even a few months after the trial and executicn of Nanda Coomar, the 
great lawyer, Dunning, in a letter dated the 5th January, 1776, thus wrote 
to Impey. + The publication of the ‘tmal has been of use, as it has obviated 
- abundance of ridiculous and groundless stories, I see nothing in the proceedings to 
-disapprove of except that ycu seem to have wasted more time in the discussion 
of the privileges of ambassadors than so ridiculous. a claim deserved.” It was 
maliciously circulated, among other.things,.that both Sir Wiiliam Blackstone and 
Lord Mausfield had condemned the- proceedings in the case as illegal, the latter 
having it was said, called the execution **a legal murder." Impey in his defence~ 
proved beyond all doubt that these statements were utterly false and -had ‘no 
foundation in truth, ] 

Jp NMuncomar and Impey, vol i, p. 35. Impey himself could not help 
shuddering at the enormity of the charge which had been trumped up 
against him. He in-his memorable speech said: “ If the premises are 
true; then I am guilty, not of misdemeanour, but of murder. I am guilty 
“of a murder of the .basest, foulest and most aggravated nature. From. 
juch premises /Za£ is the only ¿rue conclusion. Ido not decline it. It 

“ould have been justice to have drawn it. My life would then have been 

rfeit, had I been found guilty ; it would have been mercy to have sacri- 

d'that life as an atonement for these enormous crimes, which, if 1 am 
nyicted of (them), or am to be under’ the public imputation of having 
perpetrated (them), would become a burden too intolerable to be d:agged 
toa distant grave." UnLke his friend Hastings. who was subjected tó 
a very long and painful trial, which, though it ended favourably, left mimi 
a poor. man, Sir Elijah's Prosecution or persecution was of but very short 
durátion, and he continued to retain the friendship and regard of his^ 
earlier acquaintances, and of some of the most ‘eminent and best men of 
the day. At the general electionin 1790 he was chosen to represent the 
borough of New Romney. He satin the House of'Commons till about 


e 
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was like many other judges: “He seems to- have had an 
excellent education,* both legal and general, to have been a 
man of remarkable energy and courage, and a great deal 
Af rather common-place ability."t He was a good lawyer, as 
appears from the many learned and sensible decisions which 
ke passed while presiding at the Supreme Court. Indeed, he 
possessed many of the’ qualities of a judge, but it seems that 
i times he proved a little too impulsive and did not pay 
sufficient heed to the * pauser reason," He was also an 
expert hand at drafting and law-making,—a fact which is 
Aa proved -by th& excellent. code’ of laws which. he: 
prepared, while he held. the office of Judge of the Sadar 
Diwani Adalat, Although his code fell considerably short 
of ‘Macaulay’s master-piece of criminal legislation, still there 
could. be no doubt that it. did yeoman service to the cause 
of justice in Bengal. Indeed, his code was the Bengal judicial 
| officers vade mecum for many long years. 

" Faults Impey had,—and what human being has ever been 
without some—but there were many -relieving’ features in his 
character which had the effect of throwing them in the back- 
ground, He enjoyed a wide popularity with all classes of 
people with whom he came. into contact. His son. and bio- 
grapher does not seem to over-colour the picture when he 
says :—“ Among the natives of Calcutta and its vicinity where 
he spent so many of tlie prime years of his life, he was exceed- 
ingly popular; nor had tbe pleasant recollection of him faded | 
away many years after. his departure.] .It was also stated 
that several addresses were presented to Sir Elijah when he 
retired from Indian service.. These addresses were given by 

^al] the Armenians, aZ the Hindus, and aZ the free merchants, 
"Ihe address of the merchants had this peculiarity that the 
gentleman whose name stood first on it was Mr. Macraline, 
the. brother-in-law of Philip Francis, the bitterest enemy of 
Impey and Hastings, S All these circumstances plainly show 


1797 when he retired into private life, in the meantime a considerable part 
-Of his fortune which he had invested in the French funds had been lost 
in the troubles which attended the| Revolution in- France, and he found 
that he was not quite in a position to live decently in London. He, ac- 
cordingly, parted with his town house and removed to a country-house, 
Newick Park, in Sussex which he rented of Lord Vernon. "There was not 
a man living in that distinguished neighbourhood, where good men were 
mot, and are not scarce, more genetally esteemed for kindness of heart 
and fer-all the social virtues. (Our Indian. Empire, vol. i, p. 327.) 
.* Impey was well versed in French and. he wrote and read Persian. 
' Dict. of National Biography: È 
T See Vuncomar and Impey, vol, i, p. 34. 
~ f Impey's Memoirs, p. 273; 2nd Ed., 1857. 
§ Our Indian Empire. vol. i, p. 285 and note. 
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that Impey. was held, in very great esteem and enjoyed a very | 
enviable popularity. : 

There are two portraits * of Sir Elijah in the High Court ; 
one by Lilly Kettle, and the other by Zoffany. Both of thes | 
are well-executed and do great credit to the artists who dida 
them, When the Victoria Memorial Hall becomes an accomp^ 
lished fact, out of these two excellent pieces of painting Bn. 
is, as Lord Curzon hopes, likely to. grace that great Nationsil 
Institution. | 

Impey} reached a good old age and died at Newick Park 
in Sussex, on the Ist of October? 1809, and was: buried at 
his native village of lIiammersmitb,] where a plain tablet 
marks the spot where he lies. | | p 

Sir Robert Chambers,—Wobert Chambers was one of the 
thiee puisnes who were appointed to the Supreme Court at 
Calcutte on its first. establishment. He was born at New- 
castle-on- Tyne in 1737,§ where his father was an attorney- 
at-law, and was educated with the two -distinguished brothers," d 
John Scott and Willam Scott, who as Lord Eldon and Lord 
Stowell afterwards shone as bright luminaries of law. He  . 
graduated B. A. in 1785, and M. A. in 1761. . Chambers | 
studied law at Middle Temple and obtained the degree of | 
B. C. L. in 1765. Before he came out to India, he had 
distinguised himself by his legal law. He was a member of | | 
University College, Oxford, and on the retirement of ] 
Sir: Willam Blackstone| in 1762 was appointed Vinerian 
Professor? of.law. He had also pretty good practice at the 


| 
| 
l 
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© The author of “ Echoes from Old Calcutia has noticed only the 
portrait by. Lilly Kettle. This portrait' was executed in 1776 shortly | 
after the trial of Nanda Comar ;the other after Sir Elijah had left thg ~w 
country. l | 

+ Impey’s Park at Calcutta is recalled by Park Street and the main 
avenue thereof by Middleton Row. See Sir A. Colvin's Life of his father 
. John Russell Colvin, in the Rulers of India series, chap. ii. pie ; 

{ See “ Echoes from Old Calcutta.” ps 73. ^. | 

The great historian, Edward Gihbon, was also born in the same year. 

. |] Blackstone was cailed to the bar in 1746, made a Judge in 1771, and 
died.in 1780. DNE a 

€ Hickey, whose.Gaze/fe was thefirst English newspaper in Bengal, if 
not in all India, nicknamed him “Sir Viner Pliant” and ** Limber” by 
way of ashing at the judicial weakness whi:h he showed in the Trial of 
Nanda Coomar. But Hickey, scurrilous as he was, did not stand unique 
in this respect, in fact, all Calcutta’ knew this weak-kneed Judge undet 
some- auch nicknames. In England, too, this trsit in his character way V 
not unknown, amd so we find that.some very indifferent lines which Mrs 
'Thrale wrote.on his portrait by Reynolds at Streatham -have this sugzes- 
tive beginning :— | e e 

“In this luminous portrait requiring no shade l 
See Chambers’ soft character sweetly displayed.” 
("© Echoes from Ola Calcutta,” p. 83 note), . l i 


- 
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bar, so that when-in 1758 he was offered the post of Attorney | 
General in Jamaica, he declined. it as inadequate to his 
pretensions. In fact, he was the only one of the first four 
judges of the Supreme Court who may be. said to have had 
^an English reputation prior to coming to this country. 
Chambers had also the distinction, a very proud distinction, 
x) doubt,—of having been a friend and associate of. Dr. 
johnson, Indeed. this literary dictator of the eighteenth 
-century was very fond of Chambers, as may be seen.in the 
reqnent reference to him in Bosvell's famous work. When 
thambers sailed for India, the fact was communicated to 
d Bozzy” in a letter which alone should confer immortality 
jhambers' name, as it then appeared to be linked with 
V, af one * who as a poet and as a man, is familiarly loved 
on, ever English is spoken. The Doctor's letter.ran as 
thad.;::—** Chambers, you find, is gone far, and poor Gold- 
whe. -S gone much further. He died of a fever, exasperated, 
“As Ii believe, by the fear of distress. He raised money and 
squandered it by every artifice cf acquisition, and folly of | 
expense, but let not his failings be remembered; he was a 
very great man."f The good Doctor also favoured Chambers 
with a letter T of introduction to Warren Hastings who looked 
upon the wise old sage as his Mentor, and often wrote to him, 
theuch he was seldom written to in reply. | = 4 
Unlike Hyde and Le Maistre, Chambers proved. a very valu- 
able colleague to Chief Justice Impey. Even Sir Gilbert 
Elliot, though, referring to his conduct at the trial.of Nanda 
Comar, he somewhat scoffingly spoke of him as “a man of 
mild and flexible character” § could not but admit that he 
„was “of great knowledge and integrity."|] Indeed, his legal 
learning was of a very high order, But with all his learning 


* Goldsmith. though he “ talked like poor Poll, wrote like an Angel '' 
This “the greatest and most generous of all men," as Thackeray calls 
him died in April 1774. Burke, on hearing the news, burst into tears, | 
Reynolds threw away his pencil for the day, Johnson felt the blow déep!y, 
and wrote of it to Boswell that Sir Joshua thought that he owed about 
£2,000, adding, “ Was ever poet so trusted before!" (See Washington 
Irving’s account of Goldsmith’s death). | 

.T Bee “ ^ choes from Old Calcutiay' pp. 93, 94... 

I This letter was dated the 30th of March, 1774, see Echoes, p. 93 l 

§ Fox, also, alluding tothe same mstter, said that Chambers ** had acted 
very meekly.” The latter-had sugeested that the indictment should be 
Jaid under an Act of Queen Elizabeth, which did not make forge:y 
a ital .offence; but. as the other three Judges eall agreed that 
the said! Act was obsolete: and tha'-the Act of George ii, and the Regu- ' 
lating Act left them no choice, binding them to admirister English law in 
Calcutta as it was.administered in England, he gave in, sat through the 
whole trial, and at 'ast concurred.in the sentence, and approved of what- 
ever was done. (Our Indian Empire, vol. i, pp. 168, 279 note). 

|| See Parliamentary History, xxvii, pp. 433. | 
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Chambers was Pom s but a strong judge. We have already 
seen that at the trial of Nanda Comar he had not shown 
sufficient strength of character, The suggestion which he had. 
made was quite reasonable under the peculiar circumstances 
of the case, but when he found that it was not in accord 
with the views of his coleagues he quietly gave in and i 
to liold the trial under the Act which made forgery a capital 
offence, Some such weakness was also shown in the notorious’ 
crim, con. action which M. Le Grand had brought against, 
Mr. Philip Francis. Mrs. Le Grand, the wife of' the prose-a 
' cutor, was a remarkable lady. She was the most beautifu! 
woman of her time,.and was highly admired for her personal 
_ graces, for the sweetness of her temper, and for her fascinati 
accomplishments, She attracted the attention of Mr. Ph’ rH 
Francis * who-was of a loose character and did not lead c^ g 
-a moral life- One night, this gentleman, by means . lip 
rope-ladder, got into her apartment. After he had been uite: 
for about hice quarters of in hour an alarm was given v db a 
. upon Mr. Francis came down from the lady's ‘chamber bthera _ 
same ladder and escaped, but his companion Mr. (afterwards 
Sir George) Shee was seized by M. Le Grand’s Jemadar.f 
The injured husband brought an action- against Mr, Francist 
in’ the Supreme Court. The case came on for hearing before 
Sir Elijah Impey, . Sir Robert Chambers and Mr. Justice. 
Hyde. The accused was defended by Mr. M i a young 
but: very able counsel, Mr. Charles Newian conducting 
the prosecution. On the trial of this cause, Sir R, Cham-. 
. bers thought, that, as no crimiiality had been proved, no 
-damages should be given, But Sir "Elijah expressed a 
* different, opinion, which was concurred in by Mr. Justice" 
Hyde. The Chief Justice held that although no criminal ifter- 
course had been proved, yet that the wrong "done by Mr. Fran- 
cis to Mr. le Grand in entering his wife's apartment. in the 
night, and thereby injuring her reputation, ought to be com-- 
pensated with liberal damages. This unanimous opinion of 
his colleagues was too much for Sir Robert to contend against, 
so he changed his own views and proposed to give 30,000- 
rupees as damages, Mr. Justice Hyde who was as upright a 
Judge as ever sat on any bench, and who had an implacable. 
hatred to those who indulged in the offence imputed to Mr. 
Francis, was for giving 1,00,000 rupees, Sir Elijah thought 
the amount proposed by Sir Robert too small, and that. pro- 








9 Francis had his wife then living, but she was generally in England. 
Mrs. Francis died in April 1806, a month or two before her husband was- 
knighted Echoes, p. 178. l 

+ See Echoes, p. 213. 

f Le Grand had challenged Francis, but the latter declined akoi some 
excuses, She also was proceeded against, Æchoes, pp. 213, 215. 
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posed by Mr. Hyde too large. He, therefore, suggested a mid- 
dle course of $0,000 rupees, This proposal was acquiesced in 
by his two colleagues, and judgment was given, accordingly*. 
Mr. Samuel Tolfrey, who was under Sheriff of Calcutta at the 
time of the trial and -execution of Nundcumar, and who was 
attorney to Francis in the crzz com cause, however, is said to 
| ave declared before the Committee of the House of Commons, 
‘the Impey matter that the verdict in that cause was given 
ontrary to the opinion of Sir Robert Chambers, But in this 
ie seems to have been mistaken. ‘What Mr. Nicholls has stated 
ippears to be the correct state of affairs}. Chambers was the 
econd Chief Justicet of the Calcutta Supreme Court, he having 
ncceeded Sir Elijah Impey. Mr. Longueville Clarke in the 
eface to his very -useful edition of the Rules and Orders of 
Supreme Court of Judicature in Bengal, says that Sir 

‘ert Chambers was appointed, Chief Justice in 1791$. He 
1ave been so appointed} in that year, but there is no 
vut: that he had discharged the duties of Chief Justice ever 
since Sir Elijah formally made over charge of his office. About 
the tite when Impey was appointed to the Sadar Diwani 
Adalat, Chambers was given the appointment of Commissioner 
of the Dutch Settlement of Chinsura on its being captured by 
the English. Though the two appointments strongly resembled 
each other, still. nothing was said against Chambers’ conduct 
iu accepting the additional post to which a salary was attached, 
while the Home authorities came down thundering . upon 
Impey for doing a similar act under similar circumstances. 
This shows very clearly how differently the two officers fared 


* Recollection and Reflections by John Nicholls, Esq, M.P., as given in Mr. Mac 
Farlane's Our Indian Empire, vol. i, pp. 219, 220 note va 

T See Our Indian Empire, vol.i, pp. 293. Mr Francis too was under the 
imvression that sir Robert did not join in the verdict of the Court. This may 
account for thé preference an t favour afterwards shown by him to Bir Robert, 

f. When Chambers wis made Chief Justice, Mr. (afterwards Sir Philip) Francis 
wrote out to congratulate him on his advancement-. His telling words weie 
* so long and s? clearly earned, and so well deserved " (See Echoes, p. 244), 
Sir Robert's brother, William Chambers, a gieat specialist in the dialects of 
Hindustan, became Interpreter to the Supreme Court at Calcutta. (Dictionary 
of National Biography J. : uA 

$ Dr. Busteed thus reconciles this apparent inconsistency :— ‘In November, 
1787. Impey resigned his office which (with its salary) he held fer fou: years 
after lesving India. Chambers. was not gazetted Chief Justice in his place till 
22nd January, 1791, and sw ro in on 3rd September, in the same year. The 
Calcutta Chronicle says that a salute. was fired fromthe Ramparts of Fort William 
on the occasion." (See Zchees, p 244 note), Thus it seems that though he did 
mhe duties of Chief Justice in addition to his own, he got only the pay of his 

live postas a Puisne Judge until Jaiuary, 179t. Impey’s son and bio- 
however says that Chambers’ ‘appointment did not effcially take place 
more Ead five years after Sir Ebjah's arrival in England, (Impey’s 
». XVI), i i 
s was knighted four -years after his anival in India. (Dictionary of 
as }. 
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with the powers that be. But after he had triumphantly met 
the-charges which had been laid against him in the House of 
Commons, Impey was- treated with considerable indulgence 
almost verging on partiality. Sir Robert proved, a popular, 


Chief Justice. In fact, considering his deep knowledge of \ 


law and his exemplary good manners, he could not have been, 
otherwise. He presided at the Court -till the rst of Augy 
. 1799, when he retired to enjoy his ous cum dignitate. Ohi 

_ bers was also President of the Asiatic Society to which offid 
he was elected in succession to Lord Teignmouth in 179; 
Thus, he was the third President, the founder, Sir Wil liar 
jones himself, having been the first. 

The last days of Chambers's life were passed in or near ty 
French metropolis where he died on oth May 1803* 
widow brought over his body to England, and it was buried 
the Temple Church, where a monument by Nollekens was p! 
to his memory.. Lady Chambers survived him till the aan 
. April, 1839, when she died at Brighton, aged about/éi ty= 
one. years.T 

Both Mr. Justice Hyde and Sir Robert Chambers had made 
notes. of cases decided in the Supreme Court from the year 
1775 to 1798, on the death of the former his note-book was 
taken charge of by the latter, Sir Robert had a mind to 
arrange both his and Hyde’s notes and publish the whole, but 
he did not live to execute his design; on his death both the 
note-books came into the possession of his widow, Lady Cham- 
-bers, who, when Sir Charles Harcourt Chambers, nephew of 
Sir Robert, was appvinted a Puisne Judge on the establish- 
ment of the Supreme Court at Bombay, gave them to him, 
-But on Sir Ohatles death, which took place on the 13th of 


October 1827, they again come into her hands, and she dēli- - 


vered them to Sir William Olunall Russell, Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court at Calcutta; On Sir ‘William’ Russell's 
death they came into the custody of his successor, Sir Rdwhrd 
Ryan. Both Mr. Smoult and Mr. Norton were permitted to 
use these manuscript notes; in the preparation of their res- 
pective collections of orders ane cases § 





* See Achoes p. 7t note, 

+ Ses Echoes p. 95. 

f Lord Curzon m his speech on the Contents of the Victoria Memorial Hall, 
February 26th 1901, said that the Bar Library of the High Court contains -14 
volumes of the maauscript notes of cases in the hand writing of Mr. Justice Hyde, 
as well as his transcript of the evide-ce of Waren Hastings and Barwel 
trial of Nunda Comar and his entry of the order for the execution of that 
person, His Lordship also believes that ia. the High Court is the ori; 
alleged to have been giveu by Bolaki Dass to Nanda | Comar, which was p“ 

a forgery. 
3 Sce Preface to Smoult and Ryan's Rules and Orders. 
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Chambers was also an author and wréte a“ Treatise on 
Estates and Tenures” He was very fond of books, and’ pos- 
essed a large library, especially rich in oriental works, His 
Mection of Sanscrit manuscripts was purchased for the Royal 

. AMrary at Berlin.*. 
Cir John Anstruther —John Anstrutherf was bora on the 
X of March 1753. He was the second: son! of Sir Jolin 
&ruther, Baronet, aud, as his father was & substantial 
*emap,i received a good liberal. education. It was at 
Shw University that young Anstruther was brought up 
T rofessor Millar. He adopted law as his’ profession and 
RO to the bar at Lincoln’s Inn in r779. 'He practised - 
ye the House of: Lords in Scotch Appeals; and was 


a i 
may, 4 sound and well-read lawyer. But he did not 


«€ himself to law, he also mixed in politics and enteréd 

lament as member for Cockermouth in r790, which seat 

eld till the year 1796. He was am active supporter of 
the great statesman: Fox and was.one of the managers appoint: 
ed to. conduct the impeachment of Warren: Hastings. Sir 
Robert Chambers having. resigned his office of Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court at Calcutta in 1799, Mr. Anstruther, was 
appointed to succeed him, on which occasion: he was knighted. 
Sir John proved a good Judge and his decisions were marked 
by good sense atid good law. He presided at the Court till the 

* See Dictionary of National Biography. 

+ This gentleman should not be confounded with Sir Alexander Austruther, son . 
of Sir Robert Anstruther, Baronet, who was‘ called: to the bar at Liucolu's Iun 
and published the Reports of Exchequer cases from,the year 1792 to 1797 in three 
volumes, these’ Reports are of great value to the’ English lawyer. and were reprint- 
ed for a second edition in 1817. Mr, Anstruther came out to India’ in 1798, and 
was appointed Advocate-General at Madras in 1803, oa toth Match 1819 he suc- 
ceeded Sir James Mackintosh as Recorder of Bombay, when he received the 
honour of kuighthood. He contimíed to hold this high post till tbe timé of' his 
de’th which took place at'Mauritius on 16th July, r819.' While’on his'way .tó'this 


country he had written a small work on ‘Light, Heat and Electricity? See Cal- 
cutta Monthly Journal, August 1819,) 


I Mr. Anstruther’s family have ranked as Barons of Scotland.for upwards of 
7oo years, The first Baronet wasa Lord of. Session in: Scotland, with the tile 
of Lord Anstruther. The subject of this short memoir was the fifth Baronet, whe 
succeeded his brother in the year 1808. (See Debrett’s’ Peerage, Baronetage and 
Companionship). 


§ On the third:r2adiag of :Pitt’s Declaration Bill on the 14th’ of March, 1788, 
Mr; Anstruther atong with Sir Gray Cooper, Wyndham, Francis’ and several 
others, spoke strongly agains: the whole . Bill, endeavon‘iag to show; by various 
arguinents, that it was. unparliamentary, il'ogieal and ijlégal. Scott (after. 
wards:Lord Eldon), Addington (afterwards' Lord: Sidmon'h), Lori’ Mulgrave, 
1nd others defended the Bill'aad tha mitives aud plans ‘of the framer; and tha 
third reading was earrisd, though by a mijority of only '54;-which“ at this time 
was called a-small majority. (See: Our Indian Empire, voli, p` 6).° Thus, it 
would ssem that Austruthar had a' voice‘in the-Council of the nation and was 
justly considered a man'of note. i l 
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22ud of February 1806,* when he resigned and sailed for his 
Es countrie," 

Sir Johu's learning was not confined to law and politics, he | 
was also a general scholar and possessed literary attainments >. 
ofa high order. In fact, he was deemed quite fit.to fill the ; 
| presidential chair which had been occupied by such men-a- 
Sir William Jones and Lord Teignmouth in the Asiatic Sociei 
of Bengal. This high honorary office he held for some yea 
with credit and honour. à 

Immediately on his arrival in England, Sir John was sworn 
of the Privy Council, aud re-entered. Parliament as membr 
. for the Kilkenny district of burghs, In 1808, as we have: 
ready stated, he succeeded to his father’s baronetcy, to which/ 
| was fully entitled ; and died in London on the 26th of Janu | 
. IGII. 
^. Sir Henry Russell.—Henry Russell was born at Dove 
* the 8th of August, 1751. He was the third son of Mil 
Russell who was a man of some rank and position, Young 
Russell was first educated at Charter-house, whence he 
. removed to Queen's College, Cambridge. - He graduated 
B, A. in 1772, proceeding to M. A. in 1775, when, it would 
:appear, he was appointed by Lord Bathurst to ,a Commis- 
,Sionership in Bankruptcy. By this time he had been 
admitted a member. of Lincola's.Inn, at which he was called 
to the bar in 1783. 
1n.1797 he was appointed a.Puisne Judge of the Caproni 
Court at Calcutta, on which occasion, as it was then custo- 
maryf he was knighted, The new judge reached his des- 
stination on the 28th of May, 1798, where he took a house in. 
. what is now called after him, Russell Street.t Here Miss 
: Rose Aylmer§ on the death of her father, Lord: Aylmer, and 
her mother having married Mr. Howell Price, came to her. 
aunt, Lady Russell, but she came only to lay her bones’in. 
- this strange land, for she died on the 2nd of March, 1800. 
.Sir Henry Russell was a good judge and was held in high 


* The portrait of Sir John Anstruther which is in the High Court has on it P 


-the year 1805. Very likely it bad been executed some time before the Chief 
Justice actually resigned his seat. 

T In the 18th century the crown: made it a rule to knight every néw .Puisne in - 
judge, on his appointment, at the same time introduciag the custom of address- A, 
ing the Puisnes in Court by ‘the title of ** Your Lordship, " (See A Book about j, 

_ Lawyers by John Cordy Jeaffreson vol, ii, 3:7). But neither Mc. John 
Hyde uor Mr. Le Naishi was knighted, either at the time of their a ppointmeén DM 
ag Puisne Judges of the Supreme Court at Calcutta or afterwards, this o thio ry 
the rule above referred to was passed after the year 1774. : d 
i See Caleta Review, December 1852. - | 
ES E This beautiful girl of sweet sixteen is better known as the beloved of th! on 
- great writer, Walter Savage Landor than as the daughter of Lord Ayldchae] 
(Ses Echoes from Old Calcutta, pp. 337, 338). Het memory is perpetuated by © 
her lover in a sweet little Poem which bears her name. 
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estéem, -so that on the retirement of Sir John Anstruther he 
was promoted to the Chief Justiceship on the 12th of-May 
1806. He proved a very able chief, as he had already proved 
"himself a very good Puisne, and did even-handed Justice . 
without distinction of creed, colour or caste. His impartial 
aracter was best shown in a case which attracted much 
ention at the time, John Grant a cadet of the East 
lia Company, having been charged with maliciously setting 
: to a native’s hut, was brought up for trial before the Chief 
istice. Evidence was gone into and it was satisfactorily 
oved: that the charge was true and well founded. -Upon 
's Sir Henry convicted the accused and in sentencing him 
death, said :—“ the natives are entitled to have their 
acters, property, and lives protected, and as long as they 
'y that privilege from us, they give their affection and’ 
iance in return," * Wise words those, and they deserve 
„œ written in characters of gold, But, unfortunately, for 
this down trodden country they are sometimes forgotten by 
our judges, E "n 
Courage, according to Jethro, is another attribute of a 
good judge;.and this quality, too, Sir Henry possessed in 
an eminent degree. Henry St. George Tucker, a high 
official in the service of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany, was hauled up before the Chief Justice on a very 
ugly charge,—it was one of an attempted rape. The public 
were in great suspense as to the result of the trial, seeing 
that the accused was not a man of the ordinary stamp, 
but the Chief Justice was firm as a rock, and on being , 
convinced, both legally and morally, that the charge was 
" bona-fide and well bottomed, did not hesitate to do as strict 
justice as the gravity of the case.required, He sentenced 
the accused to six months imprisonment and to pay a fine 
of four thousand rupees. Sir Henry was created a Baronet in 
I812, after which he remained at his post not so much as a 
full twelve months, resigning it on the oth of November 1813. 
On the roth day of the month following, at a public meet- 
ing in the Town Hall, he was presented with addresses] from . 
the European and native residents, the latter comparing his 
attributes “ with those of the great King  Nooshirvan the 
Just." Writing to him privately on 8th November .1813, 
e General Lord Moira, spoke of his “ able, up- 
right and dignified administration of Justice,” .and like 
testimohy to his merits was formally recorded in a general 





* See Asiatic Register 1868. 

T There is-a portrait of Sir Henry Russell, by George Chinnery, in the High 
Court, Calcutta. It has on it the year 1812. : "p 

f Bee Caleutía Gazette December 1812. 


- 
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letter from the Bengal Government to the Court of Director 
dated the 7th December, 1813. The retired Chief Justice left. ' 
Calcutta two days later, and on his, return to England, the 
‘Honourable East India ‘Company whom he had so well served, 
for nearly seventeen. years, awarded him a_ pension 
#2000 a year, On the 27th of June 1816. he was swor; 
member of the. Privy Council. The remaining years of ! 


life were mainly spent at his country house, Swallowfield Pa 


Reading, where hé died on 18th Jannary 1836* 

Sir Edward. Hyde Hast.—Edward Hyde East, the elde 
son of Edward East, first .saw the fight of beaven on the 
of September, 1 764, not, however, in the bright little Isla 


: of Great Britain, but in the distant island of Jamaica, wh 


his grandfather, Captain John East, had obtained a fairly le 


estate. But though born so far away, he was brow 


up in “Merry old England." East studied Jaw at the 
Temple and was called to the bar on the 10th November / 7 
after which he joined the King’s Bench. As he was.a pains- " 
taking young man, and had ample leisure at his command 
he took to reporting cases decided in that Court. In this 
labour of love he found an able and willing .co- -adjutor in 


: Mr. Durnford, f. who like him was also a beginner in the 


profession. T he Term Reports, as those Reports were called, 
' commenced from 1785 and extended up to the close of the eigh- 


iis ‘teenth century. But here'they did not stop for good, ias 


much as East alone continued them, commencing from the 
initial year of the next century, and his single handed 
_labours covered the period during which Lord Kenyon was 


" Lord Chief Justice, All these Reports are of very CE 


value and find place in the lower shelves of almost every well- 
‘known lawyet's library, Speaking of them Marvin says, “No : 
English Reports are oftener cited in American Courts than 
these.” By these Reports which were quite in touch with 
the profession as well as by “ Pleas of the crown, or a general 
Treatise on the Principles aud Practice of Criminal Law," which 
‘the published in 1803, and also by ‘a Report of the Cases of 
Sir Francis Burdett against the Right Honourable Charles 
Abbott,’ which appeared in 1811; East made a name which 


"did him yeoman’s service in raising his position at the bar. 


When East had -thus established his reputation: a$. a 
lawyer,t the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme Court at Cal: 
E See Dictionary of National Biography. ' i8 

t One James Durnford was clerk to Mr, Justice Le Maistre. He sférwatds 
reburned to England and. was examined as a witness by the Committee of the ¢ 
House of Commons which -sat-to take evidence in the matter of’ the 3 





brought against Sir ' Elijah Impey by Sir Gilbért Elliot. - See Our Indian Em- 


pire, vol. 1, p. 293. 
"East was not only a lawyer, he was also a politician, He sat.in the Parliag 
' 1 NK 


ment of 1792, and steadily tippoteo Pitt, 
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cutta fell vacant in consequence of the .retirement of Sir 
- Henry Russell. The post, high as it was, was offered to 
East, and he readily accepted the offer as well worthy of 
-his pretensions. Indeed the post was one of great honour 
ad it was also an enticing one in points of emolument. . As 
as customary at the time, the newly appointed Chief 
istice received the honour of Knighthood at the hands of 
ie Prince Regent, after which he started for his destination 

| the Far East, which he reached in November 1813. As 
ie new Chief Justice was a sound lawyer and was well versed 
oth in text-law and éase-law, it was not long before he 
oved himself ‘an excellent administrator of Justice. In 

‘15* he recorded an able minute stating the views of the 

preme Court as to how far English law was applicable to 

dia. This minute he put in evidence when on the oth of 
ch, 1830, he gave his deposition before the Select Com- 
tee of the House of Lords, which was then inquiring into 
East Indian affairs in preparation for the Charter Act of 1833.7 
Almost on the heels of this minute, Sir Hyde East proposed 
that a general law should be passed extending all past statutes 
from the 13 Geo. J, inclusive (in continuation of former pro- 
visions), and all future statutes of England to India, leaving 
it discretionary to the Supreme Court to exclude such as 
could not be applicable to the condition of the country, His 
proposal, however, was not adopted, but some of the evils- 
complained of by him, in consequence of the English Statutes 
not extending to this country, were remedied by Mr. Wynne, 
who introduced into Parliament the Act 5 Geo. IV c. 74, for 
improving the administration of Oriminal Justice in the East 
Indies, and also the Act 9, Geo. IV, c. 73, for the relief of 
Insolvent Debtors.} 

Sir Hyde East having had at heart the good of the country 
im which his lot was cast, it is not to be ‘wondered at that he 
soon ingratiated himself into the favour and respect of the 
people. His was not a popularity that was sought after, it 
came, as it were, of its own accord, unlike some very over- 
scrupulous Judges, Sir Hyde never failed to take part in move- 
ments for the advancement and well-being of the native. 
community. He was greatly interested in the subject of the 

education of the natives and was mainly instrumental in the 





~~% In this memorable year, Sir Thomas’ Andrew Strange, the first € hief Justice 

of the Madras Supreme Court, retired’ towards its close, nd was succeeded by 
Sir Edmond Stanley. l 

4 See Muncomar and Impey, vol. ii, p. 31. 

+ See Preface to Smoult ‘and Ryan’s Rules and Orders, The chatter Act 3 and 

^W m. 1V. c. 85, has now enabled the legal legislature to extend to this country 
the benefit of all English Statutes, and in exercise of this power many such 
Statutes have been so extended. te 4 
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establishment of the Hindu College, Indeed, he was a princi- 
` pal founder of that College, which was ‘opened in 1817 for the 
-promotion . of liberal education in India. This eminent 
service did not go unrewarded. The native inhabitants of, 
Calcutta caused a statue to be raised * in 1821 as a mark 
of their sense of gratitude for his disinterested act. In tlu 
Meeting at which that Resolution was come to, abo: 
Rs. 12,000 were immediately subscribed and it was proposi 
that the statue should be executed by the chisel of Baca 
or some other eminentartist,] But, as a matter of fact, 
was done in marble by -Chantry anti was placed in the Gran 
Jury room of the old Supreme Court, now, it graces t 
present High Court Building, where it stands on the fi 
floor facing the staircase on the southern side, It conta 
the following inscription :— | - 
‘To Sir Edward Hyde East, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, Bengal, 
A principal founder of the Hindu College 
For promoting liberal education 
in India, 
The native inhabitants of Calcutta. 
. have caused this statue to be 
raised À. D. 1821. 

Amidst his onerous duties Sir Hyde East found time to 
‘prepare a valuable series of notes of cases decided in the 
Supreme: Court at Calcutta. These notes were originally 
placed at the disposal. of Mr Morley by the learned Judge 
himself, and on his death, his son Sir James Buller- East, 
'"M. P. kindly permitted him to print them 7 extenso. They. 
contain many most important decisions on.points of native. 
law, and questions relating to the Jurisdiction at the Court. 
Even time, which destroys every mundane thing, does not. 
seem to have affected ‘their popularity, for up to this time. 
they are often quoted by Judges with approbation. Indeed, 
they are’ of very great use to every Indian lawyer. In the 
well-known case of Beebce Mittra,§ Sir. Edward Ryan 
observed that Chief Justice East was very well. versed, 
. not only in the law of the Court, but also the general law, 


* See Bengal Obituary (1848) p. 269, where, Wen it is erroneously stated 
that the statue was put in the Town Hali. 


+ See The Ast tic Journal, vol. xiv, p 89. , l p 
l See Morley'a Administr ation, p. 385. / 
§ This case was decided by Chief Justice Sir William Oldnall Russell Oh the 


22nd October 1832, who held that the Supreme Court had genera’ ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction within Calentta, and by virtue whereof granted. Probates of Wills 

of Hindus who left property in it. Of the two Judges who gat with him, Justice 
Franks concurred with him, but Justice Ryan dissented, though wth consider- 

able hesitation, 
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"Indeed, Sir Hyde was a thorough master of ‘law, practi- 
cally as well as theoretically. The leading case of Cassinath 
Bysack vs. Hurro Soondery Dassee was decided by him in 
December, 1814. In that case the point was settled up to 
he Privy Council that a Will made by a Hindu daring 

"minority was null and void in law. That case also deter- 

ned, that in the matter of a Hindu Widow succeeding to 

e estate of her deceased husband, no distinction should be 

iade between moveable and immovable propetty, aud that 

je interest taken by her i. only au interest for life, whether 
je property inherited by her was movable or immovable, 

sir Hyde East presided at .the Supreme Court. for. nearly - 
lecade, retiring on the 18th of July, 1822. After he had ` 

'e over charge, a triglot address, for it was written in 

lish, Bengali and Persian, was presented to him in a 

led meeting in which the; then, leaders of Hindu Society, 
wely, Hari Mohan Thakoor, .Gopi Mohan Deb, and Radha 
Madhab Bannerjee, took prominent part. The address was 
read by Radha Kanta, Deb,* aud it was a splendld testimonial. 
It gave expression “ to the strong sense of thankfulness, ad- 
miration and gratitude, with which your Lordship's execution 
of the arduous duties of the first Judicial officer in India has 
deeply and lastingly impressed on us" and it went on to say 
that both suitors and spectators were fully convinced that the ` 
causes tried by the parting Ohief Justice, however difficult, and 
complicated they might be, ** had been thoroughly considered, 
rightly understood, "and equitably decided.” . The address, ` 
concluded by describing him as “the best of Judges and 
kisdest of men,” than which no better tribute has ever been 
"paid to any mortal, The address also referred to his humane 
and persevering efforts in the cause of education. But that 
matter was more fully dealt with in the address which the 
principal students of the Hindu College presented to him. 
Thus, the close. of the venerable Jadge's: Indian career was . 
simply grand and almost unprecedented}. - Both Sir Hyde- 
East and Lady East were very sociable, and they gave parties 
at which almost all the important people. of Calcutta were 
present, 

On his return to England, Sir Hyde was created a Baronet 
on the 25th April, 1823. [n the same year he re-entered f 
-Parliament as member for Winchester, and worked in it till 
1830, \But it was not only in the world of politics that Sir 





* Radhakanta afterwards rose very high in publie esteem and was not onl y 
created a ‘Raja’ but also received the greater -honoar of Kni; ghthooi. Bu’ the 
proudest monument to his name ia that stupendous work of Sanzo°it learning 
very aptly styled The Sabda Kalpa Druma, 

+ See The As‘atic Journal, vol. XlV pp. 186. 187. 

t He had epson Great Bedwia n Parliament i in 1792 2s 
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Hyde moved about, he also resumed his judicial duties, In, 
I1831* he was sworn of the Privy Council, and was eré long 
appointed.a member of the judicial committee of that august 
body, in order to assist in the disposal of Indian Appeals, 
This high office he held till the year 1845. East was also 
made a bencher of the Inner Temple, and a Fellow of tà 
Royal Society, Sir Hyde East died at his residence, sit 
wood House, Battersea, on 8th January 1847. 

Sir Robert. Henry Blosset. Mr. Blosset was an See 
and.chose for his profession the noble study of the law 
which he so-highly distinguished himself. -But although d 
was his specialty, he. excelled in many other studies, r 
was a thorough. linguist of Eastern languages, he had 
competent knowledge of Persian and Hindustani, and m 
considerable progress in Sanscrit, the sacred language of 
Hindus, and. the venerable parent. of so many other lange 
With respect to: European languages, his knowledge was'sinurp , _ 
prodigious; at which even Sir Willam- Jones himself would 
have stood in wonder and admiration. Mr. Blosset was. per- 
fect master of. French, Italian, German, Latin, Greek, and had 
some knowledge of Spanish, The sacred tongue, Hebrew, in 
which. the Holy Bible was originally composed, he was fami- 
liarly acquainted with, and often spoke of it with consider- 
able delight. Such a man. was sure to attract public notice 
and an opportunity now presented itself in which Government 
might avail itself of his services. Sir Edward Hyde East 
having ‘retired from Indian service with honour, the Chief 
Justiceship'of the Supreme Court at Calcutta was offered to 
Mr. Blosset, and, as thelatter's love of the orient was not 
less-ardent than his love for the: occident, he made no- fesi- 
tation in accepting, the offer. At this time the noble order 
of knighthood, as was. then the rule and practice, was con- 
ferred upon Mr. Blosset. He joined his high office on*the 
23rd of. December, 1822, in the fond hope of occupying it 
 at.least for some years, but the. term of his natural life had 
well nigh come toan end, and he breathed his last on the 
first day of February next, aged forty-seven years only. But 
though the tenure of his office was miserably short, barely a 
couple ‘of months, still in:that. brief period he had impressed 
all the professional geutlemen in tha Court with the most 
favourable opinion of his abilities as.a lawyer and his mighty. 
eminent character as a firm and impartial Judge. His. -life 
was upright, just and honourable, while by his death he left 
án example of manly fortitude and holy resignation, sublime, 








* See Men of the Times 
T This long vacancy for near iy half-a-year in n the ofice of Chief Justice 
. Was occasioned by the panne departure of Sir H yde East for Europe. 
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in its nature and consoling and beneficial to others, * Indeed, 
Sir Robert not only excelled in law and general scholarship, 
he also bore an exemplary character. He was a strictly moral 
sand religious man. His piety and purity were quite saint 
-hke Thus he was lawyer, judge, scholar and saint com- 
"ined in one. | Mode t dg T 
Sir Christopher Puller.—Christopher.Puller was born in 1774, 
. year in which the Supreme Court at Calcutta was estab- 
sned. His father was a well-known merchant.of London,- 
ho was also a director of the Bank of England from. 1786 
i 1789. Young Puller was-first educated at Eton, and then 
ised to Oxford, where he graduated. Having chosen law 
his profession he entered the Inner Temple at which. he 
called to the bar in the year 1800. But though then 
d to the bar at the Inner Temple he migrated in 1812 
incoln's Inn, where he was elected a Bencher in 1822. 
^ career at the bar was fairly ^ successful, He soon 
a rising advocate and after he had made his mark 
was appointed King's Counsel. In early life Mr.’ 
associated asa law reporter with Mr. (afterwards 
TN ernard) Bósanquet.] The- year after he was elected 
Bencher, Puller was appointed to succeed Sir Robert Blosset 
tis Chief Justice of the Calcutta. Supreme Court; on which 
epecasion, he, received the honour of knighthood. 
: Sir Robert Blosset’s tenure of office was, as we have already 
a €D, very short ; that of his successor, Sir Christopher Puller, 
$:shorter still, it was only a month and some odd days, 
' Englàtter having died at Calcutta on the 31st of May,S 1824, 
crowe he had arrived somewhere in the middle of tlie pre- 
neg month, Bishop Heber, who. was then the Supreme 
"^head of the Protestant Church in India .spoke very feelingly 
of him after his death.[| | TD" | | 
| Bi Charles Edward Grey.—This future Chief Justice was 
born in 1785. He was educated at University College, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1806, and in 1808, after obtaining 
the prize for the English essay was elected Fellow. of Oriel ` 








papu 


* See, The Calcutta- Journal, vo. iy po477* - 
T: See Bengal Otituary (1848), pp. 6, 7. 
i The Reports which he, in conjunction with Sergeant Bosanquet had 
prepared had reference to cases decided in the ‘Court of Common Pleas, 
the Exchequer Chamber and:the House of Lords from the. year 1796 to 
rt8o7__They are in five volumes and are of very great use-to lawyers. - — 
| § See, Dictionary of National Biography. The other* account is that 
he died on toth May. : ` i ) 
| See The Asiatic Journal. vol. xix, January, June 1825. p- 149. 
I am afraid. our worthy writer has made a mistake here Bishop Heber was. 
simply Bishop of Calcutta,—and as for the * Protestant Ohurch"—that has 
no existence. Editor, Calcutta Review. AE" ; garay 
VOL, CXVI.] | 27 
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- . College, having adopted law for his profession he commenced his 
study in right good earnest and was called to the bar id 1811. 
` Hé at once took to practising at Courts, but his progress atthe 
bar: was “not rapid. . While he was thus rising slowly, he 
was appointed a Commissioner in Bankruptcy in 1817. This 
appointment was followed in 1818* by his being nominated, 
a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court at Madras. He hej 
his seat in that Court till June, 1825, when he was appointe 
to -succeed Sir Christopher Puller as' Chief. Justice of -tH 
Calcutta Supreme Court. In the farewell speech which b 
made from his seat on the Madrae. Bench Sir Charles. Gre 
said that he had sat upon the Bench for full seven yea 
during which he had not done injustice to any man or F' 
intentionally given offence? to any body. Sir Charles was 2 
President of the Madras Literary Society, and an excell 
President he proved ‘himself, as one, might well have.exp^ 
' from his scholarly attainments. On the eve of ‘his d 

turé. for Calcutta, he was entertained at a dinner "^ 
Society at which the Z//Ze of Madras were present. 

- Ehe new Chief Justice of the Calcutta Court an 

forenoon of thé .20th June,. 1825, at Chandpal Gha 

the afternoon took his seat on the Bench under “yoy ug 
salute. As Sir Charles was well-versed in law, pë“ opm T its 
also acquired considerable experience both at the "eq 9g) jp X 
. the bench, it was expected that he would prove a ywq ^ 3 
. Chief Justice, and, be it said to his credit, this expectation 
sanguine as it- was, was fully realized. His decisions showed 
“sound knowledge of law. and were also marked by sound 
gcod sense. He settled. once for all some points which had 
long remained open to doubt, whether the East -India_ 
Company which possessed some sovereign powers were the | á 
" sovereigns of the land had long been a vexed question. In. 
the Bank of Bengal v. The East India Company, S which 'in- 
-volved some such question, Sir Charles Grey held that the 
.Company having. been invested with power usually called 


.- sovereign, did not constitute them sovereigns. This was a 


. very important decision, as it placed beyond doubt the. para- 
» mount title of the King of England and thus paved the way 
for the crown assuming the direct rule of the country after 
the dark days of the Sepoy Mutiny. Sir Charles also. made 
some important alterations in the Ministerial department..of 


MÀ MÀ ——À M HÀ 
* In Who's? who, however, it is stated that Grey -was appointed a 
_Puisne of Madras in 1828- but this statement is evidently not , correct as 
"appears from his farewell speech at Madras. -- dE. 
- T.See John Bu, July 3rd. 
i See The Asiatic Journal, vol, xx, dd and October, ii 
$ See Bignell, Rep., p. 120. 
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the Supreme Court, but as: we: have - already’ dealt. with this. 
matter in our account of that Court, we need not again- debate, 
‘upon it here,- ' His Lordship's most important “act, however, 
/by which he. has secured the. ‘good: -will-of the Hindus, was 
~ his improvement in. the- matter. df the administration of oath. 
> Hindu witnasses, The necessity for touching the water of 
3e holy Ganges was no longer’ enforced, tlie.witness: on- his 
bjecting to take such oath being only: required to be sworn 
ime other way binding upon his conscience. In this.way 
he Chief Justice earned: “enviable popularity, - and as a matter 
f necessary consequence was held in high esteem both by 
e prog Ysion and the public. ^. 
Sir 's Grey retired from. the Calcutta Court i in July 
è dinner which -was given' in his bonour on the 
y'the Asiatic Society, of which he was the- Presi- 
_ Chairman, Sir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe, spoke 
p. as “a man, whose deep learning and extensive re- 
arch, ‘whose great abilities and zeal for the interests of 
science, would ever rank him in. their memory among the 
most hónoured of those distinguished persons, who. had pre- 
sided over them": And as regards his: qualities as a judge 
-he said that “a more conscientious, a more unbiassed- Judge, 
‘One more anxious to do- his duty, regardless of every other 
consideration, he had never known." “It ‘was not only how- 
ever,” hé added, “by -his learning and his exalted character 
.as.a public man, that Sir Charles was entitled to the highest. 
praise; asa private individual in his own family—in the inter- 
"course “of society—in- his many charitable actions, he had 
earned y his bright example, their, warmest affection and 
.778steem,* 
U. After his return to England, Sir Charles was alva to 
enjoy his well earned rest only for a few years. The Home 
Government nominated him to Colonial adminstration with 
^ with which his connection began in 1835. After serving in 
several. capacities he was at lastappointed Governor of Jamaica 
— 171847, His usual success also attended him in this new 
-Sphere of action, and he enjoyed a wide. popularity. He 
' retired in-1853 and returned to England where he died at 
Í Tunbridge Wells on the first day. of June 1865.t- 
^ Sir William Oldnall- Russell.—Russell was like his id 
' ‘cessor on the bench, Sir Charles Grey, born in 1785. He- was, 
the « eldest son `of Samuel Oldnall, rector -of St Nicholas and 
Mary, dagghter of -William Russell, Esq., of Pówick. In 1816, 
in accordance with the will of. his. maternal grandfather, Sir 
William -took the surname of Russell He matriculated from 


* See The Asiatic Journal, new series, vol. x, Januar ry April, 1833. 
T See I ho's who. 
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Christ: Church, Oxford, on the 2Ist of December, I80t, and 
wás-a student till 1812, graduating B.A, in 1806 and. M.A. in 
. 1807. He was called to the bar from Lincolns-Inn im 1809, and 
became Sergeant-at-Law. on 25th June, 1827. By this time 
be had made his mark at the bar and had also earned a name; 
in the domain of law literature. He enjoyed fof. man. 
years an extensive practice: at the English bar, and both j 
the Common Pleas and: on the Oxford circuit was frequenti 
engaged in cases’ of the greatest importance and nicety,"- 
"But not only did he.rise high in (practice, he also distin 
guished himself as an-.author-on Jegal, subjects. In 1814 h, 
published *Practice in the. Court of great Session on t" 
Caermarthen. circuit with’ Rules and. Forms? This was f 
lowed in-the. year '1819.by.a far more. important and lear’ 
work. for which he-is best known to the profession, nam: 
‘Treatise on Crimes and: Misdemeanouts t in tivo- volu“ 

On its appearance it was pronounced by Tom Warren; 
great founder of the special pleading race, . as Lord -Campbeirs 
calls him, ‘the best general treatise in criminal law; -and-in 
this high opinion of the book Warren does not. stand alone. 
"Indeed, the work is an acknowledged authority on the subject, | 


^ .and has received its meed of praise all round. As a “treatise,” 


says a modern writer and Judge, * * Russell on Crimes and mis- 
demeanours’ is. the: chief work on criminal aw; There 
is a wealth of. discussion and: illustration which no.:other 
writer has ever so far attempted: But physical reasons prevent 
its: competing to any- substantial degree -with Archibald 
. and -Roseoe.”{ | The second edition which was by the: 
^author appeared in May 1825. Since then the work has 
passed through four more editions; the- sixth and- last-. 
which appeared in 1896, being by Horace Smith and 
A. P. Percival Keep. The learned editors say, in the Preface 
the merits of the work as a whole are so well-known and: 
appreciated that any radical attempt to alter its design and 
scope-would only produce disappointment." But. although | 
the design has been left intact, still many additions and 
improvements have been made, so that.the work, as it now 
: stands, consists of three big volumes instead of- two. ye 
Russell was: not only known as an author on law, he had: 
also made a name as Jaw : reporter. ` In conjunction: with. 





* See John Bull, February, as:quoted in the Asiatic Journal, (No, 5) Ds 

| vol. xi, May- August, 1833. 

v0 The well-known work on 4 nds was by Francis Russell, Barrister 
at-law, who died in May;- 1891. The seventh edition of that’ work, 

which -apppeared in July ‘of that year, nearly -forty-five years after the. 

appearance of the first, was the joint production of himself, ane: nig son, ` 

Herbe:t Russell, Barrister-at-law. .. . : 
t Bee E, A, Te fa Where to Ing your Law P. 10; and Ej. 
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Edward Ryan, who like him was knighted and acquired fame 
as judge, he brought out reports: of crown cases from. 1799.: to 
71824. These. reports are of very great use to ‘lawyers.and 
find place in almost every law library. — TOME. 
~ Russell married in 1825, Louisa Maria, daughter. of John 

Aoyd William, who bore him.several children. - . . . . ^ 

When Russell had thus acquired fame both as a lawyer and 
liter on legal subjects and had become the father of a 
ippy family, the Chief Justiceship of the Supreme. Court, 
Calcutta was offered to. him on the retirement of ‘Sir 
harles Grey, and as the offer was not unworthy of -his reputa- 
on, he did not hesitate to accept it. -Russell -on being, as 
bial, knighted on the occasion, sailed for India and atrived 
Zalcutta early in July 1831, where he took his seat on the 
sh on the oth day of that month under the usual salute, 
had- hoped to hold his appointment for a pretty long 

|, but unfortunately for this country his hope was not 

.-...--d, for as a matter of fact a few short months were all 

that remained for his eàrthly career to run. EE 

But short asthe period was during which he presided in the 

Supreme Court, * his decisions appeared. to pive general 
'satisfaction, while the firmness of his conduct, united to great 
‘urbanity of manners, established a regularity, order, and 

despatch in the business of the Court that, promised to lead 
.to, the best result."* Indeed, some of the decisions pro- 

nounced by Sir William, were really excellent and would do 
credit to any judges ancient or modern. iod 
n the case of Beebee Muttra. which was decided on the 22nd 

‘October 1832, he passed a brilliant judgment, holding that 

the Supreme Court had general ecclesiastical jurisdiction 
< within Calcutta, and by virtue whereof granted probates of 

Wills of Hindus who left property in it. Of the two judges who 

sat. with him, Justice. Franks concurred with him, but Justice 

Ryan dissented. The decision, however, was followed in 

several subsequent: cases and it. would appear that what he 

had held became settled law ` MEE 
Sir. William Russellf died on the 22nd of January- 1832 
on, board the Enterprise steamer, in which vessel he had 

embarked for Penang only a few days before. x 

Sir Edward Ryan.— Edward Ryan, second son of "William 

Ryan, was born on 28th August, 1703.1. He matriculated from 


a M———————ÀÀ 
v Toh Bull Febuwy ü as quoted in Asiatic Journal (N $.) vol, XI. Mav— 
Autust. 1839. = i ) CIPUE 

t The "Haileybir/an of the same name. who wasa Bomoay civilian was in 

India for nearly two years, having died at Bombay on 25th March 1836. 
(Memorial of eii Haileybury College p. 561) l 

. i. sir William Macnaghten was aiso born in the same year a 2 : 

rable in the law literature of Bengal, 3 l year a year memo 
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Trinity College, Cambridge in 1810, and graduated in 1814. 
While at ‘College he made the acquaintance of John, F. W. 
` Herschel, Charles Babbage, and George. Peacock, all of whom 
like himself afterwards became Fellows.of the Royal Societys. 
. Ryan studied law àt Lincoln's Inn, and on being called tò- 
the bar in 1817, went the. Oxford Circuit. .' While practising, ^ 
an advocate, he in conjunction with Sir William Old 
Russell brought out reports" of crown cases from the year I73 
"This valuable work was ' dedicated to the Right Honoura 
Robert Peel,. His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State Í 
the: ‘Home : Department,’ and was epublished in:1825. In c 
junction with William Moody, Ryan. also published Ps 
Visi Prius-cases from 1823 to: 1826, These learned labours in 
field of- law seemed-to have paved his way to thehigh. ba 
‘ment in India whiclihe got in the year 1827, He was appoi 
Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court at Calcutta in the plaj 
Sir Anthony-Buller who retired early in that year, and -w__ 
‘was ther customary, decorated with the order of Knighthood? 
' In addition to bis knowledge of law, Ryan was a good scholar, 
having taken the degree of Master ‘of Arts with Honours at 
Dublin University; and it is, therefore, no wonder that “he 
‘gladly took active part in the material and mental improve- 
ment of the. people: ‘of his land ‘of adoption, Among other 
honorary avocations he was president of the Agricultural and 
Horticultural Society (1832) Sir Edward Ryan was of great 
help to his chief, Sir Charles Grey, so long as that Judge 
-presided at the court, and he also worked well with 
‘the next Chief Justice, Sir William Oldnall Russell,. with 
. whom he had worked in England in Beaumont-Fletcher-like 
' fashion’ as Jaw reporter. But this circumstance did not prevént- 
him from; now and then, differing from his chief when lie thought 
that he could notin fairness agree with him,—a fact which shows 
that ‘he had the courage of his convictions, without which a 
Judge would ill deserve his-ermíne. Sir Edward had already 
-acquired a: good Judicial reputation when Sir W.O.. Russell 
came to an untimely. end, so that he got his promotion in 1834;T 
without much ado. In fact, his promotion. was a matter of 
course, as there was none who had a better’ right to it, Sir 
Edward. Ryan had, itis true, to bear, “ superior weight of 
toils ” by being raised to the highest rank in the profession 
bothin honour and emolument, but he found no difficulty. 
in bearing.it with credit, He had the reputation of belingan 
able Judge atid, as a matter of fact, his decisions Were narked 










-> The full tile cf these Reports is Reports of Crown Cases” ^n served for 
' consideration and decided by twelve Judges of the land from the year 1799. 

+ The editor of © Zhe Men of the Reign of Queen Victoria,” however, says that 
Ryan became Chief Justice i in 1838 5 ‘but this appears to be a mistake.’ 
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by. “ound good sense as well as b sound good law.. The. mere 
fact of his having | enjoyed the friendship of that: great man 
Macaulay, is a strong: proof -of his having been, not only 
a good Judge but also a general scholar.. Macaulay's . company 
in India was very select, but in that small circle Ryan -held the 
st prominent place, ' 
~yan held the office of Chief Justice. till J anuary 1842, when 
esigned and returned to his native country. Previous to 
leparture for Europe he-was presented with an address on | 
‘oth December, 1841, by the European and native inhabitants 
";alcutta, The address was well conceived, and among: other 
-gs it very properly. stated ;—'* many circumstances combine- 
ender the duties of an English Judge in,India in some 
ects, more arduous than those of his brethren in England, 
ít is no exaggeration to say that the exact performance of: 
demands peculiar vigilance, caution, temper, and discre- 
“and those qualities have, in no ordinaty degree, marked 
jur career during the fourteen years you have sat upon the 
Bench.” - Ryan wasalso a promoter *-of native education, - for 
which laudable end he spared neither time nor.. labour. 
‘Accordingly, the students of the Hindu College also presented 
. him an address, which was read by Govind Chunder Dutt, 1 a 
student of the first class and son of Rupomoy Dutt. He. also 
exercised much hospitality during his residence in Calcutta and, 
was very popular, as one would naturally expect,.in the ordinary 
course of affairs; S After his retirement’ Ryan was,-on the Ioth 
June, 1843, sworu a Privy Councillor, and he remained so till 
November 1865, having been made a member of that. honour- | 
‘able body in 1850. His services were highly appreciated by the 
Judicial committee, on Indian questions his opinion. was 
| -anxiously sought and almost invariably acted upon; indeed, 
the occasions were not few on which he was spoken of in very 
high terms for his very valuable assistance, In 1859-61, while 
. hé was a member of the committee, both Sir-Lawrence. Peel 
and Sir James..Colvile were its assessors, which he himself 
“was before being made a member. —— . 
.. On the formation of the Civil Service Commission, Ryan was, 
by an order in Council, dated ‘the 21st May, 1855, named-one 
‘of the first unpaid Commissioners, . In April 1862, he became first 
Commissioner and a salaried officer. In this | Civil Service 





'*. Ryan was Chief Justice when Lord Bentinck’s famous Resolution of the 2th 
rof March, 1835, for ‘the promotion _of- European literature and ‘Science among the - 
;natives," ‘was passed. 
: * Mr: Dutt afterwards distinguished * himself by his rare Knowledge of English, 
The two Misses Oru} Dutt and Toru Dutt,- who are so well known to fame. moré 
éspecially the latter, were his daughters, "Mr. Dutt’s. father, Russomoy Datti was 
a distinguished Judge of the « alcutta Small Cause Court. . 
foU “See the Astatic journal, vol XX XVII, January April Ih 
$ See pane}: of National Biograph y. 
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Commission matter, às well as in that of the Indian Law Commi: 
ssion * Ryan did knight’s | service, indeed’ he was the guiding- 
spirit, performing his duties witha rare tact and sagacity. Ryan 
. also took much interest in the prosperity of the University. of 
London, of which he was a member of the Senate, and from 187r. 
„to 1874 Vice Chancellor in succession to George Grote who. di 
in 1871, He was élected F. G.S. in 1846 and F. R.S, on 

. February 1860, and he was secretary to the Society of Di' 
ttanti from 1859 to 1865. He: died at Dover on 22nd Augus 
1875, full of honours and years.’ 

Sir Lawrence Peel. ‘Lawrence Peel was born, on the rd 
August 1799. He was the third son of Joseph Peel of Bowes Fay 
Middlesex. His father was the younger brother of the im 
Robert Peel, and he was thus first cousin of the great states 
~ the second Sir Robert Peel. Young Peel was sent to Rugb 
1812, whence passing to St. John's College, . Cambridge, 


^. graduated B. A.in 1821, and M. A in 1824.’ After his, Cae 


` the bar in the middle Temple on 7th May, 1824, he went the 
Northern ‘Circuit and attended the Lancaster, Preston, and. 
Manchester Sessions, In 1840 he came out to India as’ Advo- 
cate General of Bengal which office he held till 1842, when om 
_the retirement of Sir Edward Ryan he was appointed Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta, on which occasion. 
he was knighted. Although the very reverse of Lord Kenyon. 
who was a judicial sloven, so to say, Sir Lawrence Peel was 
very assiduous and particular in the discharge of the duties 
of his high judicial office, the highest in the land. He was 
held in very high esteem both by the, profession and the 
public. Indeed a careful reading of his decisions plainly shows 
that his reputation asa good Judge + was well deserved. Peel 
" held the office of Chief Justice till 1855 when he retired and 
returned to England, During 1854 aud 1855 he was also Vice 
President of the Legislative Council. He left Calcutta” in. 
‘November, 1855, | 

On the eve of his departure for Europe the Hindus presented | 
^ an address to Sir Lawrence, and the Mohomedans promised. 
one, At last a public meeting was held on the sth November, 
1855, to express, if possible the sense. of the entire community,, 
At this meeting a statue t was, proposed, , but as this, proposal 





* 'Ryan was a anig ‘both of the second and of the third, Indian Land 
Commission which were appointed on gth November, 1853, and 2nd December 18617 
respectively, See IJbert's Legislative Methods and Forms at pages: 130, 131. ` - 
- Peel made some excellent observations on the Indian Penal Code, which were 

published in 1848. i 

A A writer in the Dictionary of National Biography, however, states thata . 
statüe was erected to Peel in Calcuttà ; but this statement is anything but true. 
The same writer also says that Peel gave dway in pubiic charity the whole of his 
official income of £8000 a year, and was consequently, very popular in India, 
: This statement too must be received with considerable modineation, 
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bonis. hotly contested by. Baboo. Ram: Gopal Ghose, the great 
orator, it fell through and the meeting broke up without coming: 
to aüy definite resolution. On this. matter the Zziend: of 
India remarked, “A statue is beyond the desert. of. Sit: 
".Awrence: Peel. It isan honour which should .be reserved: 
those who have accomplished some national good, who. 
> influenced the acts of masses, or, have achieved undere: 
ings of historical: importance. Freely as. we admit. the. 
cellencies of Sir Lawrence Peel, we can recognize in him 
claim of this degree, It was for his virtues rather than his 
^is that Calcutta assembted at the Town Hall."* 
fter his return Peel was sworn on the Privy : Council and: 
made a paid Member of the Judicial Committee on 4th: 
! 1856. In May following he was. elected a: Bencher of 
fiddle Temple. Both as Assessor to and Member. of. 
idicial: Committee he was of great help to.that body, 
ally in Indian matters. From 1857 Peel was a. Director 
- oi the East India Company, and in the. following. year was 
| created a Honorary D. C. L, of. the University of Oxford. . 
| Sir Lawrence was notonly an excellent Judge, he was also. 
an author of some note. He wrote in. 1860, a Sketch . of the. 
-Life and Character of his first cousin, the.great Minister, Sir 
Robert Peel, + of whom it was said that, though out of office. 
he was not outof.power, he lost a party, but won a nation," 
and had given “bread unleavened with injustice” .to the 
great towns and the masses of. the people. . Peel also courted 
the Muse of poetry and produced in 1841 “ Hora Pensee," 
poems translated and original. He. was for some years.a 
correspondent of the Zimes on legal and general topics, 
^ Peél died, unmarried, at Garden Reach, Nennon Isle of + 
Wight, on the the 22nd. July 1884. l 
Sir .Fames William. Colvile.—James William Colvile. was 
born in 1810. He was the eldest son of Andrew. Wedderburn 
Colvile :by his wife, the Honourable Louise: Mary Eden, 
daùghter of William, first. Lord Auckland. :He . was first 
educated at. Eton, and then at Trinity ` College, . Cambridge 
where he obtained the third place in the second class in mathe- 
` matical honours, and graduated. B. A., in 1831 and M. A, in 
1834. While at Cambridge he contracted an intimate friendship 
with Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord. Houghton. . .In .1834 
he wascalled to the bar atthe Middle Temple, and practised 
in Liticolu's . Iunasan equity draftsman, - In 5345 he .came 
















* The Friend of India, 8th November, 1855. . ^ ^ 
+ In The Men of the Reign of Queen Victoria, however, it is sied thit Sir 
. Lawrence-wrote a biography of his cousin, the. Right Honourable: General Jonathan 
Peel, M, P. (1799-1879), but this does not appear to be correct. The statement 
wwe have made on, the authority of a writer in the Dictionar y ef National Biography 
' is the correct one, 
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out to India as Advocate General of Bengal to the Honourable 
East India Company. In 1848 there were two vacancies in. 
the Calcutta Supreme Court in consequence of Sir John Peter 
Grant and Sir Henry Wilmot Seton having retired from it. 
One of these vacancies was filled up by Arthur W. Butler’ 
. and the other by James W. Colvile, on which occasion bo 
the new Judges were, decorated with the noble order 
knighthood, Sir James Colvile had received good leg 
training, and, as had been expected, soon won his spurs 
Judge, Indeed, his reputation as administrator of justi 
stood very high. Even his Chief,*Sir Lawrence Peel, ent 
tained golden opinions of his judicial ability and le. 
knowledge, and found great pleasure in sitting with him 
the Bench. Sir Arthur W. Butler was not so great a favo 

. of the Chief Justice:as Sir James Colvile, In fact, the latte; 

the worthier of the two, so that when in 1855, Sir Lawr 
Peel retired, Colvile was ‘promoted to his place. Durin 

time Sir James Colvile presided as its Chief, the Supreme 
Court was justly deemed the palladium of Justice. Sir James 
had his heart in his work and he also knew how to do it well, 
Some of his decisions are masterpieces of their kind. Whether 
we consider them as specimens of sound reasoning and law, 
Oras pieces of good composition, in both respects they are 
entitled to more than ordinary praise. He was also quite 
" independent and had uo regard for rank when it clashed with . 
the due discharge. of his duties. Ina suit in which the Nawab 
Nazim was a party he refused a Commission to examine him. 
The result was that the Nawab hadto drop the suit as he 
could not appear in the Supreme Court.* In this way Sir 
. Jamés held the first place in Indian Judiciary till 1859 when ` 
he retired and left this country for good. By this time he . had 
married Francis Elinor, daughter of Sir John Peter Grant, 
‘Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, by whom he had one ‘son 
who died in 1876. Sir James had acquired in India a gréat 
kuowledge of Indian systems of law, as well as of scientific 
and economic questions affecting India, and was President of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, On his return home where his 
reputation, it would seem, had preceded him, he was at once, 
on account of these special attainments sworn on the Privy 
Council and acted with Sir Lawrence Peel as Indian assessor 
to the Judicial Committee. In November 1865, he was àp» 
pointed a member of that Committee, and took a je 
in its deliberations. The wise old veterans who moved in 
that charmed circle held. very high opinions of him. Indeed, 
judgiug from the many excellent decisions which he pro- 
nounced while occupying a seat therein, one would be apt to 





* Sec The Friend of India, 5th April, 1855. 
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think that the genius which had commenced to shine In this 
country reached its meridian glory in that blessed land of 
liberty. When his reputation was, at its height he was, fu 
November, 1871, appointed under the Judicial Committee 
JAct one of the four paid members. . He continued* to act in 
'at capacity until on .6th December 1880, he died suddenly 
his town house, 8 Rutland Gate, and was buried five days 
ter at- his Scotch seat, Craigflower, near Dunfermline in 
ifeshire, of which county, he was a Justice of the Peace 
nd Deputy Lieutenant, He was a Bencher of the Inner 

emple and a Fellow of the Royal Society. l 

Sir Barnes, Peacock succeeded Sir James Colvile on the 

ipreme Court bench, but as that Court was ere long. abolished 

Ki the High Court established in its place, Sir Barnes 

icial career properly belongs to the High Court which was 

y constituted, rather than to the one which was broken up. 
shall, therefore, speak of him when we come to record our 
notices of the eminent Judges of the High Court. 

Sir Wiliam —Jones.— Among the Puisne Judges of. the 
Supreme Court ‘at Calcutta Sir William Jones holds the first 
and foremost: place. Jones was born in 1746, He was a 
Welshman by birtb, but in other respects he was a thorough 
Englishman. He was happy in.his parents. . His father was 
a celebrated mathematician who was both the disciple and 
friend of the great philosopher Newton.. His mother was.a 
remarkable lady, and it was to. her that Jones owed his 
passionate love of reading. Young Jones had a brilliant 
academical career. Having completed his College study he 
went on short travels," In 1782 he resided for a- few -months 

~ "in Paris, where he was introduced at Court. The French 
Emperor was much pleased with his conversation, and, after he 
withdrew, remarked to one of his courtiers, “he is a 
most extraordinary man! he understands the language of my 
people better than I do myseif." . “ Yes please your Majesty,” 
replied the courtier, '* he is, indeed, a more extraordinary man- 
than you are aware of, for he understands almost every language - 
in the world but his own," “ Mon Dieu!” exclaimed the King 
“then of what country is he?" “He is, please ‘your 
Majesty, a Welshman.” i l 


Jones T came out to India as a Puisne Judge of the Supreme 


"MM EU a aa ee eeeriteenemene nena Ena pee en amass ee 
~~e In The Men of the Reign of Queen Victoria, however, it is stated that a few 
days after being appointed a paid member of the JudicialeCommittee in 1871 
Sir James retired. But this is not so, as we learn from the Times of 8th December . 
1880. and Zaw Times of 11th December; from which we have principally taken 
“our account of the great Judge. . 
`` +. The biographer of Sir Elijah Impey says that Jones.sueceeded Le Maistre 
who died at Calcutta. See Impey's Memoirs Chap. IX). Now, as Le Maistre, 
„according. to the author of Æchoes from. Old Calcutta, died in November, 1777 
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Court iù 1783, on which ‘occasion he received the honour of 
“knighthood. Before “hé: was so appointed he had won laurels 
‘in the field of.law literature, His famous Essay on the Law: of 
Bailments, which -he brought ‘out in 178r had secured hima 
‘high: place onthe roll of writers on English law. His wa 
indeed, a, cosmopolitan genius. Speaking of him the lear: 
- historian of ‘the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire : 
that, “he is perhaps: the only lawyer equally conversant... 
the Year-Books of Westminister, the commentaries of- Alpi 
‘=the: Attic pleadings of Isaeus, and the sentences of Arabi 
and Persian, Cadhis,": and he might have added the writings 
the Hindu sages of old.‘ Surely, this is no'small praise, com! 
as it does from one who was so very competent to pas: 
opinion on the matter. | 

Shortly after his arrival, Jones founded the Asiatic Soc 
-of which he became the President, Simultaneously wit? 
~ establishment of this famous Institution he commenced drea, 
` ing Sanskrit and mastered this difficult language in a few. years ` 
-Ín 1788 We. undertook to prepare'a Digest of Hindu and 
Mahomedan Law, bùt he ‘did not live to complete it. The 
-credit of bringing out the work, so.far as the Hindu law goes 
- is-due to that accomplished. Sanskrit scholar, Colebrook, who 
in 1800 ushered: it to the public under the littleʻof Digest of 
. Hindu Law. This is known as Colebrooke's Digesi,} which 
is justly regarded as a sime qua non with every Indian Judge 
-and practitioner, The last work on law which Jones produced 
was a translation of the Institutes of Menu, this appeared 
‘in 1794, only/a few months; before his death + which took 
‘place’ on 27th: April of that year, while he was making 
parations to return home. . He was succeeded by Sir Williaa 
Dunkin. § 

Sir William Jones was a scholar, lawyer and man of genius, 
; Indeed, he was a myriad. minded man like his favourite poet, 
' Shakespeare: : . A sound- and learned lawyer as-he: was, itis 
‘no wonder that he proved a very good, judge. But his fame 
"as a Judicial officer has been eclipsed by his fame as'a scholar 





„it was long before his place was permanently filled. Le Maistre was the- very 
"feverse Of his illustrious successor. A convivial man as he was, he was a protege 
'' of the licentious Lord Sandwich. He was also ' violent beyond meari and 
with Hyde opposed Impey in every thing." ` See-ZeAes.. - 
..- © The-Bociety - “possess -no -Jess than one bust ‘and three. pictures of their 
founder. eU 
T In the prefase to his Digest, . Colebrooke, speaking of Sir: William Toñes, 
, Says that he ‘joins to a competent knowledge of òriental language, . that legisla- 
. tive spirit and intimate acquaintance with the principles of Jurisprudence, which 
he possessed in so eminent-a degree." 
D . In August of the same year died; Richard ‘Burke, the cnly son cf ies great 
Statesman and orator and with him. were. buried all his: earthly hopes, a 
i Dunkin was enrolled ‘as añn. adyocate: -of the. Supreme . í ourt on the 22nà 
* Qetóber, 1782. 
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"and linguist.. Only a few know - the Judge, but ilis whole 
"civilized world knows the founder of the Asiatie Society, the 
‘writer’ on: Asiatic Researches, the translator of Sakuntala, 
'Hilopodesha, ‘Gita Govinda, and the Vedas, the wooer of the 
é Eastern Muse, and a'master of more than a dozén. languages. 
nes’ was a life of learned and useful labour. What Johnson 
fi Pope might with with equal truth be applied to him, 
chat:he was one of those few whose labour'is their pleasure," 
ideed, he laboured hard incessantly for humanity, and the 
reet.content which he found in it had its own exceeding great 
ward: In his capacity* of Judge he practised those laws 
hich it was the ‘pride of his life to cherish and honour, and 
‘ministered: to his fellow-creatures the ewe maxims of 
stice and truth. The fittest and and most eloquent tiioute 
*is memory has been paid by his bosom friend and successor 
1e Presidential chair of the Asiatic Society, Sir John Shore 
«orwards. Lord Teignmouth, “At home” says this dis- 
tinguished writer, of his Memoirs, Jones “ was always good, and 
abroad he was always great. 'Às a great man, whether we 
- consider the perspicuity of his genius, the variety of his powers, 
orthe extent of his erudition, we are enamoured and asto-- 
nished.....;.As a lawyer he distinguished himself at an early 
age;and he not only attained a superior knowledge in the 
laws of his own country, but in those also of every other 
of the civilized globe." And he was a man' * who feared’ God, 
-but not death, and maintained "independence, but sought not 
riches ; who thought none below him but the base and unjust, 
none above him. but the wise and virtuous.” Indeed, Jones was 
a very remarkable character and deserves to occüpy a high 
and prominent place in the proud Temple of Fame. 

Sir John Royds. John Royds was born in the year 1752. 
He chose law for his profession and was called to the bar in 
“due course, Not long after his call to. the bar, he came to 

this country and got himself enrolled as:an advocate ofthe 
Supreme Court'on the roth November 1789 His forensic 
' career was fairly successful, and it might well. be.said that he 
‘had: made his mark at the bar. About this time, John Hyde, * 

‘the colleague of Sir Elijah Impey ou the Bench, died. His 
place was taken by Sir James Watson, but the latter’ s tenure 
of office was short, so that before the year 1797 F was out, 


_ 





Se ohn Hyde died at "Calcutta in July 1796, two years after the death of Sir 
William, Jones." Both Hyde and Le Maistre had opposed Impey in everything ; but 
~‘the former: was: more difficult to deal with. He was an honest man, but a great 
'coxcomb and loved“ pomp and parade. 'Like' Impery, Hyde had his wife with 
him ; and he was a great’ favouri'e in s::cial life, where his hospitality was genuine. 
He was. buried in the same cemetery where Some twenty years before his brother 
Justice Le Maistre'had found his final ‘resting place, (Sée' Echoes, pp 92, 93). 


7^ In this year the number of Judges of the Supreme Coprt v was Rees from four 
to three. ^ 
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she was: succeeded by Mr. John Royds who {on this occasion, 


received ` the honour of. knighthood. Sir John proved a good 


"and popular Judge and he conscientiously discharged his 


‘important duties with honour to himself and advantage to 
the public, while he benefited and adorned the society in whi- 


` he lived by the benevolence of his disposition and the accoj 


plishments of ascholar and a gentleman. Surelysuch ar 


h richly deserves to have his name writ in the bonny, book | 


fame.” Sir John reached a ripe old age and died in harne 


. on the 24th.of September, 1817, full of years and honours,*. 


Sir. William. Borroughs.—William Borroughs was. called 
‘the bar in England, after which he came out to this countr 


. Here at Calcutta he was "enrolled ^as an advocate of | 
-Supreme Court on the. roth of November, 1789. . As he wa 
-. sound and well-read. lawyer and possessed, to a certain ext 

: the gift of eloquence he -soon got into practice and ster 
- rose in the profession until he got to the top of. the. 
-` by being. made Advocate General in succession, to Thomas 


Henry Davies. After he had deservedly led the bar for 


-some years Mr. Burroughs was appointed a Puisne Judge i in 
"the .place of Sir Henry Russell when the latter, in the year 
I806 was made. Chief Justice, By this time Mr. - Burroughs ` 
„had been created a Baronet. His elevation to the Bench 


of the Highest Tribunal in.the land was hailed with delight 
-by all sections of the community. His career on the Bench 
"was. not less. successful than his career at the Bar, He 


- -was certainly an acquisition’ to the Bench which lie occupied 


with honour till the 25th of December 1815, when. he retired 
and returned to his own country. - À beautiful portrait of his 


` hangs in the Library of the High Court, a fact which is aloné- 
- sufficient. to show that he enjoyed a wide - "popularity, and was 


held in high esteem, 
Sir Francis Workman Macnaghten. Francis W, Macnaghten 


` . was born in Antrim, Ireland, in the year 1760, and represented 


one of the oldest families in that county. He graduated at 
Dublin University. He however, followed law as his pro- 


-fession and was called to the Irish bar at an early period of 
"of hislife. He came out to India and joined the bar of the 


Supreme Court at.Calcutta. He had not much business, but 


. his ability and legal learning were ündoubted, so that it is no 
. wonder that he was. appointed Advocate - General a few years 


after, In May 1809, he was made a Puisne Judge o e 
‘Supreme Court at Madias,-on which occassion, he, it would 


/ appear, was knighted. He served at Madras till July, 1815, 
. when he was transferred to the Calcutta Supreme Court, to fill . 
.the place which had been vacated by Sit William Burr 'oughs, Sit 
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‘Francis was successful asa judge though he was not so as an 
advocate, Indeed, his practice at the bar was not at all note- 
worthy. But he ‘proved a very good Judge. He was well 
up not only in English law but in the laws of the land in which 
is lot was cast. His Considerations of Hindu Law,* which 
‘he first original treatise on Hindu Law by a European, is a 
y creditable performance and proves beyond doubt his 
re than ordinary knowledge of native law. But it seems 
at he was alittle too much of an egotist. Unlike Sir Thomas 
trange, who was all mildness, Sir Francis too frequently 
dulged. in caustic and” arrogant style. Speaking of the 
onsiderations of Hindu Law, Mr. Morley says, “It is to be 
'gretted that the whole work is pervaded by-a spirit of ex- 
gerated self-estimation and unjust depreciation of every thing 
- consistent with the authors professional prejudices.” But 
ré is no doubt that “it is," as the same writer observes, 
valuable work, consisting of an enunciation of principles 
illustrated copiously by arguments and desided cases, which are 
in most instances, given iz extenso.” 
Sir Francis-occupied the Calcutta bench for more than nine 
years, during which period he twice officiated as Chief Justice. 
As we have already stated, he proved a success as a judge and 


was held in a high esteem. At his retirement which took place > 


in- March 1825, addresses poured in upon him: from «ll 
quarters, All classes of Calcutta people vied with each other 
in showing him their deep and heartfelt regard ; ; and what is 
more, the scene which the “City of Palaces " presented at the 
time of his departure stands almost, without a parallel, Sir 
_Francis was accompanied to Chandpal Ghat, by Sir Anthony 
Buller, the Advocate General,} the barristers, attorneys, and 
officers of the court, as well as a large concourse of the come. 
munity, and “certainly,” observed one of the Calcutta Journals 
‘Sa more honourable tribute than that could not possibly 
have been paid to any one.” Indeed, the good judge was an 
ornament to the bench, and was, besides, a patron of science, 
possessed a refined taste and exhibited high literary talents, He 
held many important trials and did justice without distinction 
of creed or colour. Mr. John Hayes, Judge and Magistrate of 
Tipperah, was tried by him, the charge against the accused 
being that he had murdered one Pertab Narain Dass by dealing 
-wiolent blows and striking his hand witha rattan, In that case 
Mr. Henry Thoby Prinsep, Chief Secretary t Government, 
and Mr. Samuel Thomas Goad, a Sadar Judge, gave evidence, 


an EEE 
* ‘his werk was, published at Serampore in the year 1824 It was, as the 
author himself states, ‘commenced and completed in that year, 
..* Sir Anthony was appointed Judge on the 11th of September, p and he 
worked on till rst January, 1827. 
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the- case was found to be ‘a got up one, and accordingly, the.” 
great accused was-acquitted, Atter- his. return from India Sir. 

Francis took partin home politics. During the discussion of 
the Trish "Poor. Laws, he published a-very able pamphlet ini 
^ opposition to- the views of Mr; Nicholls, and, as the sequel 

showed, his predictions respecting the working of the Propose” 

- measure were, unfortunately, too closely verified. z 
Sir. Francis: was the father of.seventeen sons and daughte: 
‘The violent death at Qabul of his second son, the illustrious Sy 
William Hay Macnaghten,? greatly: effected him, then vergini 
on his S8oth year, -The shock was a terrible one and i 
hurried, him.to the grave in the. year-following, His: dest 
took place at, his seat,  Bushmill House, in the county of 

Antrim, Ulster. 

- Str? John Franhs.— Jobn Franks, second son. of Thorn, 
Franks, was born: in I770. He 'received: his educátion 
Trinity College, Dublin, where -he graduated B.A, in Aj. 
and M,A,in 1790. He adopted law as his profession and on- 
being called to the Irish barin 1792, went the Munster circuit; ^ 
and had.a good. practice as Chamber Counsel, He * took 
silk,’ asitis called, in 1823. "In.1825, the Board of Control, 
on the recommendation of his friend, Plunket, then Attorney- - 
General, 'appointed him’ a. Judge of the Supreme ‘Court at’ 
Calcutta. in succession to Sir Francis Macnaghten, and he - 
‘sailed for India after having réceived, the honour of zc 
hood. - He. held his seat on the Bench. till ill-health compe Hed. 
him to resign in 1834, . 

Sir John Franks was popular, both as advocate and Judge. 
He was.a good lawyer and was of great help to his colleagues - 
on the Bench. . He was an intimate friend of the great orator, , 
Curran’ ; and one of his executors W, H. , Curran, Curran’s som ` 
..commemorates ‘his. peculiar aboriginal. wit, quiet, keen, ani 
natural to the occasion, and best. of all, never malignant, 
Franks died:in the year 1852, a 
- Sw. Yohn: Peter Grant.—John | Peter - Grant, the only son 
of. William Grant, | M.D., was: born ori 2rst: September 1774. 
The very. year in which : ‘the Supreme Court wss: established | 
^at Calcutta. He studied law first at Edinburgh, where he was” 
admitted an Advocate ón 28th June, 1796; and afterwards ab’ 
Lincoln’s Inn, whose Society. called him to the bar on 29th 
january: 1802. Although. law  was:his profession still he— 


-r oF Se i 
© Sir William arrived .in India on 30th September 1814. ~ He rose yery . 
"high in the service of the East India Company, and was at ‘last. ‘appointed : 
Governor of Bombay, but'he'did not live to enjoy it. In an evil hour 
he was sent asenvoy at the Court of Shah Shuja in‘ Cabul, where he was i 
i killed i in an insurrection, ' 
t Bee The Asiatic Fournal 3rd, series, vol. ii, 1844«. ` 
t See Gentleman's Magazine, April 18 52 p.408. ^ — 
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mixed in politics, and accordingly entered the House of 
Commons, the great centre of the political world. In 1827 *- 

_ he came out to India as a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court 
at” Bombay, on which occasion he was knighted. He held this 
— "ost till the year 1833 when on the promotion of Sir Edward 
zan to the Chief Justiceship of Bengal, he was transferred to 
‘utta to take the place so vacated by Ryan, Grant was a 

id and learned lawyer and administered justice with vigour, 

4 a case involving the law relating to pirates in which he 

ered from his colleagues, he wrote a masterly decision which 

ws very plainly and clearly that his knowledge of law was 

ch above the average. He occupied the Bench for a pretty 

period during which he, it would appear officiated as Chief 

ce for some time. His decisions were marked by sound 

sense, deep knowledge of law, and thorough indepen- 

n Like his chief he enjoyed the friendship of Macaulay, . 

_ while Law ee now and then invited them and a 

-aew Others to.a quiet dinner, This circumstance is alone 

sufficient to hoe that Sir found Peter Grant was a man of © 
great parts and learning. 

Sir John. retired from service in 1848 but he did not live 
‘to enjoy well-earned rest in his native hand, for he died at 
sea on his way home on the I7th of May in that year. Grant 
was not only a lawyer and statesman, he was also .an author 
and wrote somé works on law and political economy, of 
which *Some observations on the constitution and form of 
pleading in the Court of Session in Scotland,’ and * Essays 
towards illustrating, some Elementary Principles relating to 
wealth and currency’ are the most important. 

“Sir Benjamin Heath Malkin.—Benjamin Heath Malkin was 
born on the 29th: of. September 1797. He was- the. eldest son 
of B. H. Malkin, D.C.L, (1769-1842), and was educated at 
Trinity College, Oxford, of which he afterwards became a 
diat Having adopted "law for his profession he. studied hard 
to qualify himself fcr the bar to which he was called in due 
course. After commencing practice he, in conjunction with 
William Moody, who like him was a beginner in the profession, 
brought out Nisi Prius Reports which covered a period of 
four years beginning from 1827, These Reports are of. very 


* In this year his second son, John Peter Grant, left Haileybury College 
w-for this country. Young Grant afte: wards hivhly distinguished himself 
and bécame more famous than hs father. He rapidly rose in Indian 
service and was at last appointed Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal in suc- 
cession to Sir Frederick Halliday After his retirement from Indian 
service he was made Governorin Chief and Captain-General in Jamaica. 
Sir John died in January 1893. “(See Wemorial of o d Huileynury College, 
p.388). In giving a short notice of the father in chapter ii, we erred in 
jumbling the father and the son into one, 
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great use to lawyers and are held in considerable esteem, Not 
long after, Mr. Malkin was appointed Recorder of Penang, 
which office he held for some time, after which he was made 
a Puisne Judge of the Supreme Court at Oalcutta This took 
place ih. the year 1835, ou which: occasion, he-received tha, 
honour of knighthood. 

Sir Benjamin Malkin was a man eminently distinguishe 
his literary and scientific attainments, by his "professi 
learning and ability, by the clearness and accuracy of: 
intellect, by diligence. by patience, by firmness, by love 
truth, by public spirit. ardent ande disinterested, yet alw: 
under the guidance of discretion; by rigid uprightness, 
unostentatious piety, by the serenity of his temper and 
the benevolence. of his heart.* No wonder that such 4 
4markable man became the bosom friend of. Macaulay, 
has.spoken so very highly of him in some of his letter 
is very likely that it was by the influence of that great» 
that. Malkin got his high appointment in the Supreme Court 
Sir Benjamin, however, did not occupy his seat on the Calcutta 
Bench long, for on the 3Ist of October, 1837 he ended his 
days on earth in the full: prime of life. 

Sir dlenry Wilmot Selon —Henry W. Seton was'a very 
eminent: member of the profession and was held- in high 
repute for his deep and extensive knowledge of law. In '1836 
he submitted to a Committee of the House of Commons some 
learned and interesting notes on the Statute Law and a list of 
statutes showing hów far they were in force or not; This list 
is of importance as the basis on which the subsequent expur- 
gatory lists and the earlier Statute Law Revision Acts were 
framed} Two years after be was apppointed a Puisne-Judge~ 
of the Supreme Court at’ Calcutta, on which occasion he was 
decorated with the noble order of knighthood. This office Sir 
Henry held with honour fora period of ten years, retiring 
in 1848: But his public duties were not confined to the judi- 
ciary, he was:àlso a member of the Indian Prison discipline 
Committee as well as of the Public Instruction Committee ; 
and in this respect he oily followed the example of his chief, 
Sir Edward Ryan, who was President of both those Com- 
mittees, But Sir Henry Seton's name as a Judge and a 
‘public man has been thrown. in the back ground by his name 
as an author, His Forms of Judgments and Orders in Equity is, 
a very important and useful work. The book is in—gféat 
demand and' has passed through six editions. The last edi- 
tüon-which appeared in 1901 is by Mr. Cecil, C. V. Dale, 
assisted by two others, and has been dedicated to the Right 


* Bee Benga? Obituary (1848), pp. ", 22. 
T Bee Ilbeit's i sd Methods and Forms, p. 52. 
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Honourable Hardinge Stanley, Earl of Halsbury, Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain, Itis- really. a Magnum opus, con- 
„sisting of three large. volumes. Speaking of this splendid edi- 
ton, the learned. editor of the Zaw Journal says, ** The 
new edition of- Seton is from every point of view, indeed a 
"^st valuable and: indispensable work, and well WoFENy" of ihe 
k's bigh reputation." 
tr Gharies Robert Mitchell Jackson.—Mr.. Jackson, was a 
l-Enown lawyer and in recognition of his.deep knowledge | 
"law: was appointed Advocate-General-of Bengal in. 1858, 
succeed Sir james Colyile, when the^ latter was elevated 
the Bench,. But the new.Advocate-General did: not arrive 
Calcutta until the first Term. of 1849. Mr. Jackson. per- 
med the duties of his- office with: honour and abllity and 
s held in high esteem both by the profession and. the 
alic, He bad, hardly worked four years as Advocate- 
beral -when he was- exalted to the seat of Puisne Judge 
on the Bombay bench, vacant by reason of the retirement 
of Sir E. Perry, and the promotion of Sir W, Yardley to the 
Chief. Justiceship of that Presidency." As- was customary at. 
the time, the new Judge received the honour. of knighthood. 
Sir Charles remained. at Bombay. till 1855, when he. was re- 
-moved to the Calcutta bénch if the same capacity. Here he | 
-exercised his judicial functions even after the Supreme. Court 
-was abolished and was, with the Sadar Courts, merged in the 
:newly-established composite Courts called the. High’ Court, 
‘which. exists. up. to this day, But though Sir Charles was 
transferred to. the High Court, the period of.his tenure in it 
' -was very short, for he retired: the very year the. High Court 
»- was established. 
- Sir Mordaunt Eawson Wells: —When Sir Arthur W. ‘Butler 
retired from. the Supreme Court bench in 1859, Mr. Mordaunt 
! Lawson Wells was appointed to take his.place, ou which 
occasion he was knighted, . Sir Mordaunt -joined his high 
office on the t4th of February ; i he was, it is true, a well-read 
lawyer, but be was perfectly: innocent of the peculiar manners 
“and customs of the ‘country where.he was. appointed to ad- 
-minister justice; and, as ill-luck would -have it, be soon 
‘turned an inveterate. ‘native hater, While presiding- at the . 
-Oriminal Sessions which he generally did,-he often forgot. him- 
-self into playing the role of apolitical reformer. He never 
e dealt ~with a case of perjury -or forgery without inveigling 
-against the natives as a nation of liars and forgers," This 
sepéated "insult from. such. a quarter, whence it was least ex- 
:;pected, was too much for the injured natives to bear, They, 








* Sce Beil and ds did S Reports. of mares Court. Cases 1849-18 $0." 
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accordingly, called a crowded meeting at the house of Raja 
.Radha Kanta Deb, the recognised head of the Hindu com- 
munity, in which it was unanimously resolved to present a 
"petition to Government against the abusive Judge. This 
petition had its desired effect and Sir Mordaunt altogether 
ceased to give vent to his ill humour. All this took place | 
the latter half of 1861 and Mr. Justice Wells retired in! 

. year foilowing, shortly after he was transferred to the H 
Court on its establishment in July 1862. Barring, however,! 
"intense hatred of the natives, which. was more a defect 
temper than of intellect, Sir Mordaunt Wells was otherwise 
good Judge and was beld in esteem for his judicial ability 4 
. Jegal lore. 

Here we close our account of the eminent judges of 
Supreme Court, and by way of Appendix annex fad 
complete list of the Judges of that Court distinguishing 
Puisnes from the chief Judges, with dates of their appo. 
ments, 

: CHIEF JUSTICES. 
Sir Elijah Impey, Knight, 1774, 

- Sir Robert Chambers, Knight, 1791. 

Sir John Anstruther, Baronet, 1798. 

. Sir Henry Russell, Baronet, 1806. 

Sir Sir Edward Hyde East, Baronét, 1873. 
Sir Robert Henry, Blosset, Knight, 1823. 
Sir Christopher Puller, Knight, 1824. 

Sir Charies Edward Grey, Knight, 1825. 
Sir William Oldnall Russell, Knight, 1832, 
Sir Edward Ryan, Knight, 1833. 

Sir Lawrence Peel, Knight, 1842. 

Sir James William Colvile, Knight, 1855. 
Sir Barnes Peacock, Knight, 1859. 


PUISNE JUDGES. 


* Sir Robert Chambers, Knight, 1774, — 
Stephen Cæsar Le Maistre, Esq., 1774. 
John Hyde, Esq., 1776. 
Sir Wllliam Jones, Knight, 1783. 
Sir William Dunkin, Knight, 1791. 
Sir James Watson, Knight, 1796. 
Sir John Royds, Knight, 1797. 
* Sir Henry Russell; Knight, 1798. . 
Sir William Burroughs, Baronet, 1806. 
Sir Francis Workman Macnaghten, Knight, 1815, 
=. Sir Anthony Buller, Knight, 1816. 
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Sir John Franks, Knight, 1825. 

Sir Edward Ryan, Knight, 1827. 

Sir John Peter Grant, Knight, 1833, 

Sir. Benjamin Keath Malkin, Knight, 1835. 

Sir Henry Wilmot Seton, Knight, 1838. 

Sir Arthur William Butler, Knight, 1848, 

Sir James William Colvile, Knight, 1848. 

Sir Charles Robert Mitchell Jackson, Knight, 1855. 
Sir Mordaunt Lawson Wells, Knight, 1859. 


SWUMBHOO CHUNDER DEY. 
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Art. V.—ACROSS THE PELOPONNESUS. 
(Continued from July 1902 No. 229.) 
'"V.—ARGOS AND MYCENG® ` 
ÔL 0 ixdvoper,. 


. Sackav Muxjvas ras ToAuxpcous pôv; 





mohupGoper te Wua Tedomdar réde. 


TT": journey by train out of ‘Arcadia in to Argolis is in " 

highest degree picturesque, if in a somewhat sombre a 
gloomy fashion. A mere glance at the map shows how tort 
ously the railway winds through the passes on this side, ` 
have first to make a long circuit southward round the- wl — 
mass of Mount Parthenium, which looms gigantically ah 
and seems to block the way. The mountain walls, as 
train creeps laboriously upward on leaving Tripolitza, are of the 
‘grimmest and sternest character, the gradients when we begin to 
descend almost alarmingly sharp. Parthenium rounded— it 
was somewhere hereabouts, by the way, that the god Pan 
met the Athenian runner, Phidippides, on his way back from 
Sparta a few days before the battle Marathon—the railway 
makes a second remarkable twist in the reverse direction skirting 
both sides of a deep and narrow ravine,t three.or four miles long. 
The whole course from Tripolitza to Argos i is a- big double 
S with long flourishes at either end and flattened loops, 

' On completing the`second loop we -descend rapidly into 
comparatively’ level country and exchange the severity: of 
alpine scenery for sunny and fertile plain. The rich. blué~ 

of the sea bursts on us as we clear the hills and skirt the bay of 
Nauplia. On breaking through the mountains we have, indeed, 
come into.a new country, a new climate, a new atmes- 
phere, In Tripolitza it was decidedly- bracing, even chilly when - 
we started in the early morning. Here all at. once we are in the 
midst of summer and the summer ofa southern country, all is. 
mild, balmy, luxurious ; and when we begin to walk or eH we 
find it both hot and dusty. 

“We touch the coast at the little town of Myli, and are near 
Lerna, erstwhile the haunt of the Hydra. Across the limpid 
blue water is Nauplia, lapped in soft haze and sunshine, its 
battlemented fortress conspicuous on a broad hill above the 
town. Four or five miles ahead straight over the plain an 
array of square-built white houses shows -among the trees, 
We are looking on Argos, and that fine up-standing hill on 
the left is Larisa, the acropolis of the Hellenic city, now 
crowned with a mediæval ones The plain spreads ont on 
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dither hand, narrowing far to the oai where tbe 
mountains hem in the pass of Dervenaki. Fair is the plain of 
Argos, rich the contrast of the vivid green of the young crops 
and the deep red of the bare soil, with sober patches of olive, 


— and here and there groves of dark cypresses rising up against the 


D: 
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eep blue of the sky. And bounding the view, in which ever 
direction the eye turns, the glorious limestone hills, 

But we do not stop. at Argos. Twostations on is Phictia 
Mycenz within distance of the undoubted site of the citadel 
and" palace of Agamemnon. Our plan is to give the rest of 
the day to Mycenz returning to Argos for the night. 

-] A twenty minutes run conveys us to Phichtia Mycene. 
We start off at once across the mile or so of level plain which 
separates us from the hill which was once the Acropolis of the 
Atridæ. Today we are far back in the past, back in an anti- 
quity to which no certain date can be assigned, but which is 
„Separated by a gulf from the Greece we are most familiar with ; 
back in the civilization which Homer described and among the 
heroes whose.deeds he sung. We shall pass up through the 
‘gate by which Agamemnon went forth to join the ships that 
sailed to the Trojan War—we shall look over the battlements 
from which Clytaemnestra’s sentinel watched for the flaming 
beacon on Mount Arachnaeon which was to be the signal of 
the fall of Troy, we shall even peer into the rock-made tomb 
wherein, if Schleimann’s inspired fancies may. be believed, the 
bodies of king Agamemnon and his followers . were huddled 
after the consummation of the treachery by which they were 
done to death on the night of their return. Somewhere on 
the fringe of the stony hills full in view is Mycenz, the city 
‘of Atreus and Agamemnon and Orestes, the capital of the 
legendary overlords of Hellas, before that Dorian conquest 
of the Peloponnesus, which accounts traditionally for the poli- 


-tieal conditions subsisting when Greek history really begins. 


The- historical environment ‘has changed as rapidly as the 
scenery in our six days of travel - Olympia belonged to the 
whole period of Greek national life from the mythical age to the 
Roman Empire; Phigaleian Bassa recaled.the period of the 
Peloponnesian War; Megolopolis suggested the latter days | 
of national decay and the approach of disintegration. Mycenz. 


takes us back to the half light of prehistoric times, a fascinating 


age of legend and romance, which, visionary as it is, has here, 
nevertheless, substantial witness to its reality iny massive stone, 
‘To one.who has any interest in Greek archaology, the 
history of Mycenæ, the position of the site, and the extent and : 
character of the. remains discovered there, is likely to be 
familiar before he sets foot on Greek soil. And yet, as generally: 
-happens in such cases, the actual Gonerets experience, as one. 
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scans the -plain of Argos and its rampart of hills, comes 
with a shock of novelty. To begin with the acropolis hill 
'as seen from the railway, does by no means stand out distinct - 
and clear-cut, a rock fottress rising out of the plain, like the 
. Larisa of Argos, or the acropolis of Athens. Though the —* 
. Citadel is actually precipitous on three sides, the rocky plat- 
form on which it stands is but faintly marked against {its 
back-ground of hills and its height is reduced to the eye by a 
swell in the plain sloping up to it, on which the village lof 
Charvati has been planted. After one's visit it will be possible 
with little effort to discern exactly where the Cyclopean wall - 
fences the:ssummit and even to guage the position of the 
Lion Gate: two great (and alas unsightly) mounds of yellow 
earth, poured down the hill-side in excavating, aid us in the 
identification. But to the traveller newly alighted on the 
platform of Phichtia Mycen@ all this is yet to discover, - 
- The red road we are following runs at right angles to the 
railway line for a couple of stages to Charvati, round which the ad 
carriage way circles on up the slope. As we stand in front of. 
the village and throw stones at a barking dog, a hale old man | 
dressed in thefustanella steps down and introduces himself as the 
* Pheelax " (#vAaé), or official “ guard ". We resign ourselves, 
therefore to his guidance, Forward from this the points of in- 
terestall lie close together, A little further on we leave the road, 
take a footpath through a stone-strewn crop and are in front of 
the famous * Treasury of Atreus," "This extraordinary building | 
rightly described as beehive in form, is constructed within the | 
' hollow interior of a rounded hillock in the upward slope. | 
The topmost stone of thé dome can only be a few feet from | 
the top of the hill, and yet the chamber has manifestly beemr—w 
scooped out of the hill, for all without is living rock. The 
entrance is reached through a passage cut in the natural slope | 
of the hill to the height of the great door-way. This passage, | 
or Dromos; as it is technically called, a hundred feet long and 


twenty wide, is flanked’ by masonry carefully smoothed and 
fitted, and is now shut off by a tall iron gate of which the 
t Pheelax " keeps the key. The appearance of this entrance 
must have been very different when Leake saw it early in the 
nineteenth century. He speaks of the flanking walls “ now 
ruined and for the most part buried beneath the earth which 
they served to support " and notices that for this reason “ the 
length of the passage can no longer be exactly determined? * "^ 
This is a little inexplicable, as the walls, the finish of which 
excites the admiration. of all-who see them, have not, in the 
least, the appearance of having been restored, and one prefers 





"ook Leake, Travels in the Moica, II, p. 373-4... 
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tothink of them as unaltered since the day when they were 
- fitted ‘in their places by the builder of the subterranean 
chamber. Leake himself gives them the epithet well-con- 
structed : probably therefore the passage only required clear- 
ig. But it is well to remind ourselves from time to time 
_ great part of what we actually see now in viewing the . 

of Greece" is . the effect of art, and due to the great 
aeological revival of our own time, This is still more true 

he summit of the rock above us, and, of course, pre- 
nently, of the Olympic plain, the acropolis of Athens and 
site of Delphi. Thee Dromos with the lofty, quaintly 

ed door-way in which it ends, and the murky spaciousness 

e cavernous vault beyond, is strikingly impressive and even 
isses expectation. One may read a dozen times parti- 

-s of the height of the door-way, the number of courses 
sonry, and the dimensions of the blocks of stone, but . 

sc things do not reach to the effect of the first pause before 
tne actual spectacle i in terms of stone and darkness. Espe- 
cially remarkable is that immense stone, so often described. 
and measured, which spans and overlaps the doorway; and 
the marvel is not only the size and weight of the monolith, 
but in part also its shape, for it is rounded to the curves of 
the dome: it supports. As Leake says: “In consequence of 
the form of the building this stone presents within the building 
a surface curved both horizontally and vertically." There 
are,in fact, two stones forming the lintel of the door, of the 
same length and thickness, but the inner very much the- 
broader; It is this inner stone which has excited so much . 
wonder, Its dimensions roughly are twenty- -eight. feet by 
eighteen, by three feet nine, and the wonn is estimated at 
above a hundred tons. i 
The triangul ar aperture over the door sometimes called a 
‘window, must almost D have held originally a: sculp- 
tured slab like that above the Lion Gate— possibly the heraldic 
emblem of the princes of the house of Atreus.: The Treasury 
itself is of considerable size, about fifty feet in diameter 
and fifty feet high, but the effect ‘it gives is not quite propor- 
tionate to the impressiveness of the approach. Within. to 
the right there is a second smaller doorway of a similar 
shape and structure, leading to a small inner chamber which. 
pis square in shape and merely cut in the rock without any 
artificial casing. In. the. great ‘chamber there neay.be counted. 
—with à^little perseverance, for the effort. strains both neck 
and eye—some thirty-three courses of masonry from floor to 
top, all of prepared stone, though the upper courses are less 








- F Leake, Z. p.-375. 
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carefully finished, Both chambers are now, quite empty ex-. 
cept’ for some curious relics .of more recent occupation, a . 
large Huntley & Palmers biscuit tin, a sardine box and 
some broken glass. Once it is conjectured the whole of the 
interior, doors and walls and dome, glittered with bronze plates. 
fastened to the’ stone by’ bronze nails, The plates and naa 

have long ago disappeared but the marks of nails are found 
the doorposts. and all over the sides and roof, and in some 
these, traces of the bronze may still.be detected. 

“A short walk takes tis ou to the second Treasury, call 
of Clytzemrestra, similar in construction to the first, | 
smaller." We “find here, however, some stone-work which 
beauty of finish surpassés any in the treasury of Atreus. 

. is along the first half of the Dromos, which is faced \ 

small- blocks of' sandstone very finely smoothed ; the res' 

thé approach and the walls of the chamber are of the ch; 

‘teristic pudding-stone. The doorway seems relatively. { 
and there is a slight descent to the. floor of the chamber, 
The interior is heaped high with débris, for the whole of the 
dome has in this case fallen in, letting in light on the mode of 
. constriction: in a quite literal sense, Both treasuries were 
doubtless originally tombs. | 


‘In the treasury of Clyteemnestra a shower overtakes us, beat- 
ing in through the open roof; for the day, though fine when 
we reached: Argos, has since been clouding up. But here in 
Argolis the rain is only refreshing, and beneficiently lays the 
dust. We make on and up the ascentto the Lion Gate, 
doubtless in the track of many a Homeric champion. Ina 
few minutes we are within the circle of the Agora—truly a 
magic circle for the wonders that have issued from within-it- 
But the rain continues aud we cast about for a shelter. On 
the. left hand side just within the Lion Gate is an opening 
in the great blocks, flanking, the entry about four feet square, 
leading to a low-pitched chamber some six or seven feet 
either way- and perhaps five feet high, It is supposed to be 
- the ancient *guard-room ' of the main gate. Into this we 
crawl: not a very commodious. guard-room we judge it, at 
least, not for a warrior with a crested. helmet and a fifteen- 
foot. spear—8orrxdoxtov (yxos.—but it serves well enough as a 
dining-room on a wet day, and we lunch very comfortably: 
on the simple bread and fruit we have carried with us from 


Tripolitza. : sa 
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-We spend a very happy afternoon in ancient Mycens, partly. 
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dining sun. The view back acioss the plain of. Arges and the 
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gulf i is extraordinarily. fine; for if the. rock- ledge of. Mycenas. is 
dwarfed from below by the loftier heights behind, it is high... 
enough to give a commanding outlook from the. citadel; ` 


: E there is really a deep ravine on two: sides, . Only.at 


^ point is it attached to the great ridge behind by a narrow 
of rock at the North-East angle and it is. worth noting 
pat this angle the artificial defences are specially: strong. 
entire area of the summit,. roughly triangular in shape, 
f considerable extent, about three hundred yards by. a 
Ired-and-£fty, approximately equal to that of the Acropolis 
hens. The whole of this is enclosed within massive.walls 
in places over thirty feet high. and sixteen feet thick. 
n the wall stood in its first integrity the effect must have - 
formidable indeed. Much of the masonry has suffered 
irment, but there are many..fine stretches of wall | still 
hich may be seen to the best advantage by climbing : 
ug the rock outside especiaily on. the North and North- 
Hast. Quite enough remains to testify, to tlie, original strength : 
of the fortress which. under the conditions of early war- 
fare was practically impregnable. When in the fifth century 
B.C. the jealousy of Argos decreed the destruction of Mycenz, . 
it was by famine that the , citadel was reduced, and then 
without surrender, for the garrison. escaped. It.is difficult 
not to be disgusted with the baseness of spirit which prompted 
the attack: it was because, while Argos held. aloof. from „the 
Greek cause at the time of: Xerxes’ invasion, Mycene sent 
eiglity men who fought along with: Leonidas at Thermopylæ. 
Yet archeology probably owes much to the sordid spite of. 


Argos, which has had the wholly undesigned result of keeping 


Mycene almost unchanged for over two thousand years, As. 


Freeman puts it “In the life of cities nothing preserves like 


early overthrow, nothing destroys, like continuous life,"*. 
The interest of the relics of Mycenz i is.by no means to be 


exhausted. in one short, afternoon, A. rapid. general. survey : 


and a few. vivid impressions, th sis, all that is. possible, It . 
is not advisable to. attempt a set. description, The: Lion Gate, 
the Agora, the, tombs, . the palace on the summit and the stair- 
way that leads to it—these things bave been so often des- 
cribed that some freedom of selection may well be.allowed—just . 
so much as to convey if possible, some reflex. of the actual. 
perience. If a description is wanted, the layman may find - 
all Mycenz very pleasantly. described and, discussed -in the 
first chapter of Dielil’s: compendious * Excursions -in Greece ;" 
while for the true mystic the romance of the discovery | is 


unfolded in.the páges.. of..Schleimann. .. Yet to see these things —. 


forjoneself with one's own eyes is in the highest degree memo- 





* Studies of Greece, p. 120. 
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rable and ilaran: The least sentimental of scholars- 
must feel some thrill as he stands before the great gateway, 
built after the primitive fashion of the nursery, as by some 
gigantic child, with three simple blocks, two uprights and a: 
Cross-piece; as he looks upon those headless and mishapen 
beasts that surmount it, stretching up their long bodies to-d: 

as they stretched them three thousand years and more a’ 
Holes and grooves which mark the position of bolts and hinl 
cali up the vision of the great plated door that once barr 
the way to foemen, The flanking tower to the right reminds 
that the men against whom these,defences were reared bc 

a shield on their left arm, and that the root principle of t 
art of fortification in their time was so to construct the 
proach to the citadel that assailants were compelled to exp 
their right or unshielded side to the missiles of the defende 
So it is " here, so it is at Tiryns, so we shall find -it late" 
Phyle. . 

The ‘ Palace of Agamemnon’ is a little disappointing. No- 
thing is left but- the meagre outlines of the foundations and: 
these in spite of the ampler.space at Mycenz indicate a royal 
residence of even meaner proportions than those of the palace 
at Tiryns. The stair-case is interesting, and still more so is 

~ another on the South-East edge of the rock, supposed to have: 
led to a subterranean reservoir. 

The Agora, which in its present state is a double circle of up- 
right stone slabs enclosing the excavated tombs, is an archaso-: 
logical puzzle. The -circle is a little less than thirty yards 
in diameter, the slabs are comparatively thin slabs, and there 
is à space of three feet between the two rows: the whole has: 
somewhat the appearance of a miniature Stonehenge. The - 
explanation suggested is both ingenious and plausible, It -is 
that the two circles of upright stones were originally joined: 
by transverse slabs, which so formed the top of a kind of 
double-tiered stone platform round the Agora on which ‘the 
counsellors of Mycenz could either stand or sit. There are 
faint traces of a line about the middle of the inner row of 
stones where the lower step or seat may be supposed to have 
projected. In the Iliad the “Agora” is just the circle of 
warriors called together to be harangued by the chiefs, and. 
the circular form ‘of. the permanent Agora may have arisen in 
this way. In the sixth book of the Odyssey the Agora of the 

' Pheacians is described as. ‘set with huge stone- blocks 4eep- ` 
bedded, * and Euripides in his Orestes, the scene of which is, 
of cours”, Mycenae actually speaks of the Agora there as a 
f circle, T Ali this fits in with the supposition that the Agora: 
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of ancient Mycenae, was circular, and that. the remains of- the’ 
Agora of Mycenae are here in these stone circles. - 

The tombs are deep below the floor of.the Agora'and lay. 
under the very feet of the elders of Mycenae when assembled in 

Council. The large tomb supposed to have contained the body 
of\Agamemnon is the deepest. There are six tombs in all 
witl&in the area enclosed by the circuit of slabs—Schleimann’s 
five tombs, and a sixth excavated a little later by the Greek 
Archzological Society. We only realise the significance of 
these. strange trenches cut so deep down in the rock, when we. 
examine the contents of the wonderful cases in the Mycenae 
Room of the National Museum at Athens. No more splendid 
prize has ever rewarded the faith and patience: of the exs 
cavator." M T 

Mycenæ should not be visited without some homage paid 
in thought to the explorer to whose perseverance, liberality. 
and devotion is due the restoration to the light of so much of 

“interest that we see. The story of Henry Schleimann who as 
a boy dreamt of finding Ilium and after various vicissitudes of 
fortune became a rich merchant and lived to carry. out his - 
dream is itself full of interest. Ilium was Schleimann’s first 
and supreme love, but his work at Mycena, if secondary in 
the story of his life, has been even more fruitful for.the service 
of archeology. Whether the tombs under the Agora are the ` 
tombs of Agamemnon and his henchmen is a minor matter,— ' 
Schleimann unearthed from within that circuit of slabs on 
the traditional site of Mycenz is nothing less than a for- 
gotten civilization, complete in every detail. Of this ‘there 
can be no doubt, and there can be no reasonable doubt that. 

—the-civilization, first brought to light at Mycenz and since 
supplemented by discoveries in other places is the civilization 
of Homeric Greece.  Schleimaan began his work at Mycenæ 
in 1874 ; his most remarkable success, the discovery of the 
tombs, was achieved in November 1876. What the site of 
Mycenz owes to Sibleimann is quickly recognized by recall- - 
ing what visitors found there previous to his work on the site, 








* A good idea may be given of the extent and value of this find by 
. merely enumerating the chief things taken from a single tomb (the fourth 
and largest), filling fifteen cases in the Mycenae Room: three go!den 
masks; ten cups and a twó-handled vase, all of gold; a silver bull's head. 
with golden horns; two signet rings superbly carved, one representing 
”~a-scene, the other a battle ; golden spangles for dresses, bracelets; pins and 
numerous other gold ornaments; swords and spearheads beautifull 
‘chased; numerous other weapons too time eaten to judge of the work 
upon them ; tripods and brazen vessels both large and smaitin great num- 
bers. It is the fifth tomb which has been conjectured to be Agamemnon s, 
This contains a very state'y-looking bearded mask, which, if, we may credits. 
RE am hypothesis must represent the very features of Agamemnon 
himself, : 
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Thé Lion Gate; the .Cyclopean walls and the so- cálled-^ 
‘Treasuries’ were familiar to travellers since the time of 
Pausanias. Not only the tombs, but the whole Agora, and 
the palace on ‘the summit were hidden, till Sebleimann' S. 
labours revealed them. i 

If we -ask how the tombs-are. sooned with Agamemn ; 
and his tragic end the answer is simple. Pausanias in describ- 
ing'what:he found at Mycenae, after mention of the Lion Gat, ` 
the walls and the Treasuries, enumerates a. number of tombjs- 
—the tomb of Atreus and the tombs of Agamemnon, and those - 
who perished with him,—four (or, perhaps, five) in' all, On. 
the ‘strength of this Schleimann assumed that his five tombs: 
were the very tombs seen-by Pausanias, or rather vaults under 
stelae or tombstones, originally set up above ground in the 
Agora, which stelae also Schleimann believed himself-to have 
discovered. "The weak ‘point of the theory is that there is: 
nothing: to indicate whether the tombs shown 'to- Pausanias.. 
were on the Acropolis, or like the Treasuries which he mentions: ` 
next: before them in the lower city: he does not say one 
word about the Agora. Schleimann’s hypothesis, therefore, 
" though excellent guess-work and fascinating to believe, can- 
not be regarded as‘wholly proved. : 
. We- turned our backs regretfully on the Eion Gate and the 
Treasuries,-and the Cyclopean walls of Mycenae. ' We even _ 
had-.to burry : over the red soil of the road, now made sticky" - 
with the rain, lest the* express ' from Corinth should reach 
Phictia before us. -By 60 clock we were back in Argos. 

UC l H. R. ki 
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ART. VI. —THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PURANAS. 
( INDEPENDENT SECTION.) ` 


CHE name Purana, which implies “ old," indicates the object 
of the compilation to. be the preservation of ancient 
traditions, Thedescription given by Mr.’ Colebrooke of the 
ntents of a Purana is taken from Sanskrit writers. The 






what these are. I.—Primary creation or cosmogony:; 2.— 
condary creation or the destruction and renovation of worlds, 
including chronology ; 3.—Genealogy. of gods and patriarchs ; 

4—Reigns of the Manus, or periods called Manwantaras: ; 
and 5.--History, or sùch particulars ` as have been preserved 

*— of the princes of the solar and lunar races ane of their descend- 
ants to modern times. _ 

The different works known by cies: name of Purana are 
evidently derived from ‘the samé religions: as tbe: -Ramayana 
and Mahabharata, or from the mytho-heroic stage of. Hindü 
belief, They present, however, peculiarities which designate 
their belonging to a later period, and.to -an important" modi- 
fication in the progress of opinion. : They repeat the theore-. 
tical cosmogony of the two great :poems; they expand and 
systematise the chronological computations; and. they give 
a more definite and connected représentation. of the mytho- 
Nu fictions and the historical . traditions, But besides 
"these and: other particulars, which may be derived from an old, 
if not frum a primitive, era they offer characteristic peculiarities 
of a more modern description; in: the paramount importance 
which they assign to iudividual divinities in the variety and - 
purport of the rites and observances addressed to them, and. 
in the invention’ of new legends illustrative of the power and: 
graciousness of those deities, and of the efficacy of implicit 
devotion to them, Siva and Vishnu under :one or other of 
them are’ almost the sole objects that claim the homage of the 
Hindus in the Puranas, departing from the’ domestic and. 
elementary ritual of the Vedas, and exhibiting a sectarian 
fervour and exclusiveness.not traceable in the D E and 
only toa qualified extent in the Mahabharata, - 

"No doùbt many of the Puranas, as they now are, correspond . 
with the Wiew which Col. Vans. Kennedy takes - of - their 
purport. ‘I cannot discover in them," he remarks, “ any other 
object than that of religious instruction.” ‘The description’ oim 
the earth and the planetary. system, and the. lists.of royal taces: 
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. which occur in them he asserts to be evidently extraneous, and. 

" not essential circumstances, as they are entirely omitted in 
some Puranas, and very concisely illustrated in others ; while, 
on the contrary, in all the Puranas, some or other of the 
leading principles, rites and observances of the Hindu religiong’~ 
are' fully dwelt upon, and illustrated either by suitable legengrs 
or by prescribing the ceremonies to be practised, and- the 
prayers and invocations to be employed, in the worship Of 
different deities, Now, however accurate this description ma 
be of the Puranas as they are, it is clear that it does not ns 
to what they were when they. weres synonymously describe 
as” Pancha-lakshanas, or treatises on five topics, not one of 
which five is ever specified by text or comment to be religiojus 
instruction... In the knowledge of Amar Sinha the lists ‘of 
princes were not extraneous and unessential and they are 
being. now so considered by a writer so well acquainted with 
"the contents. of the Puranas as Col. Vans Kennedy-isca. 
decisive proof that since the days of the lexicographer they 
have undergone some material alteration, and that we have not 
at present the same works ‘in all respects that were current 
under the denomination of Puranas in: the century prior to 
Christianity. Besides, there is internal evidence leading to 
the same conclusion, for although the Puranas have no dates 
attached to them, yet circumstances are sometimes mentioned 
or.alluded to, or references to authorities are made, or legends 
are narrated, or places are particularised, of which the com- 
parative recent date is indisputable. At the same time they 
: may be acquitted of subservience to any but sectarian imposture, 
They were. pious frauds for temporary purposes: they never 
emanated from any impossible combination of the Brahmans _ 
to fabricate for the antiquity of the entire Hindu system, any 
claims which it cannot fully support, - i l 

' A-very great portion of the contents of many, some portion 
;of- the contents of all, is genuine and old. The sectarian 
interpolation or embellishment is always sufficiently palpable 

to be set aside, without injury to the more authentic and 
primitive material and the Puranas, although they belong 
especially to that stage of the Hindu religion in which faith 
in.some one divinity was the prevailing principle, are also a . 
valuable record-of the form. of Hindu belief which came next 

in order to that of the Vedas ; which grafted hero-worship upon. ~ 

. the-simple ritual of the latter ; and which had been adopted, 
and was extensively, perhaps universally established in India 
et the time of the Greek invasion, " AE BE 

The Pantheism of the Puranas is one of their: invariable 
-heéracteristics, although the particular divinity who is all 
.. things, from whom all.things.proceed, and- to whom all 


- 
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-hings return, is diversified according to their sectarian 
bias, They seem to have derived the notion from the Vedas; 
but in them the one universal being is of a higher order 
than a personification of attributes or elements, and how- 
ever imperfectly conceived, or unwort hily described, is God. 
tae’ Puranas the one only Supreme Being is supposed to 
be) manifest in the person af Siva or Vishnu, either in the 
way ‘of illusion or sport, and one or other of those: divinities 
is iherefore also the cause of all that is, is himself that exists, 

The identity of God and'nature'is not a new notion ; it was 

very general in the speculations of antiquity, but it assumed 
a new vigour in the early dges of Christianity and was ‘carried 
toi an equal pitch of extravagance by the Platonic Christians 
as ‘by the Siva and Vaishnava Hindus, 

The Purans are evidently works of different ages, and have 
-been compiled under different circumstances, the precise nature 
of which we can but imperfectly conjecture from internal 
-évidence, and from what we know of religious opinion in 
India. It is highly probable that of thé present popular 
forms of the Hiudu religion, none assumed their actual state 
earlier than the time of Sankara Achargya, the great Saiva 
.teformer, who flourished in all likelihood in the eighth or ninth 
century. ‘Of the Vaishnava teachers, Ramanuja dates from the 
twelfth century. Madhwacharya from the thirteenth and Val- 
labha from the sixteenth, and the Puranas seem to have accom- 
panied or followed their innovations, being ERES intended 
to advocate the doctrines they taught. 

The invariable form of the Puranas is that of a dialogue 
in which some person relates its contents in reply to the 

enquiries of another, "This dialogue is interwoven with others, 
which are repeated as having been held on other occasions 
between different individuals, in consequence -of similar. 
questions being asked. The immediate narrator is commonly; 

» though not constantly, Lomabarsharna, the -disciple of Vyasa, - 
who is.supposed to communicate what is imparted-to him by 
his preceptor as he. had heard-it from some other sage. Vyasa 
is a generic title meaning '*an arranger or. compiler. -It is in 
this age applied to Krishna Dwaipayana, the son of Parasara, 
who is said to have taught the-Vedas and. Puranas to various 
disciples, but who appears ‘to have been the head of a college 
-or school, under whom various learned men gave to the .sacred 

"—hterature of the Hindus the formin which it. now presents itself? 

The Puranas are eighteen in number, v/z.:—*1. Brahma ; 2. 
Hadma;3. Vaishnava; 4. Saiva ;. Be -Bhagavata ; $ a5, Narada ; 

7. Markanda ; 8. Agnaya; 9. Bhavishya ; : 10. Brahina- 
Vaivarta ; 11. Linga.; ; 12 Varaha: I3. Skanda ; .14. Vamana 5. 
X5, Kaurma ;. 16. Matsya; 17. Garuda 18. Brahmanda. Teeyp-— 
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are classed under three heads : Satwika or pure, Tamasa or dark 
and Rajasa or passionate, The Vishnu, Naradiya, Bhagavata, 
Garuda, Padma, and Varaha Puranas'are Satwika from the 
_ predominance in them of the Satwa quality or that of good- 
ness and. purity. They are Vaishnava Puranas, The Matsya, 
Kaurma, Linga, Siva, Skanda and Agni Puranas are. Tamasá - 
from ‘the prevalence of the. quality of Tamas, ignorance. 
They are Saiva Puranas. The third series comprising the 
Brahmonda, Brahma, Vaivarta, Markandeya, “Bhavishya, 
"Vamana and Brahma Puranas are designated as Rajasa fram 


Rajas, the property of- passion which they are supposed. to 
represent, 


"d 


I —BRAHMA PURANA, ! 

The early chapters of this work give a descripticn of -the 
creation, an account of the Maniwantaras, and the history of.the 
solar and lunar dynasties of the time of Krishna, in a- sum- 
mary manner, and in words which are common to it and several 
other Puranas, a brief description of the universe succeeds ; and- . 
then come a number of chapters relating to the holiness. of 
Orissa, with its temples and sacred groves dedicated. to the 
Sun, to Siva, and Jagannath, the latter especially. Their 
main object is to promote the worship of Krishna as Jagannath. 
"To those particulars succeeds a life of Krishna which is word 
for'word the same as that of the Vishnu Purana;and the 
.compilation terminates with a particular detail of the ‘mode in 
which yoga or contemplative devotion, the object of which is 
still Vishnu, is to be performed. ‘There is little in this which 
„corresponds with the definition of a Pancha-lakshana Purana.: 
and the mention of the temples. of Orissa, the date of the 
original construction of which is recorded, shows that it could... 
not have been compiled earlier than the thirteenth. or four- 
teenth century., This Purana contains 10,000 stanzas. 

. 2.—PADMA PURANA. 

"'That which contains an account cf the period when the 
world was a golden lotus (padma), and of all the occurrences 
at the time, is therefore called the Padma by the wise; it con- 
tains 55,000 stanzas.” It is divided into five books or Khandas : 

I. Srishti Khanda or section on creation; 2. Bhumi Khanda, 
‘description of the earth ; 3. Swarga Khanda, chapter on heaven; 
4. Patala-Khanda, chapter on the regious below the earth, and 
the Uttar Khanda, las& or supplementary chapter, There is 
also current a sixth division, the Kriya Yoga Sar, a, treatise-om* 
. the ee of “devotion, 
: 3.— VISHNU PURANA. | 
“That in. which Barasa. beginning with :the events of the 
“Varaha Kalpa, expounds all duties, is called: the Vaishnava ; 
“amd the learned know its contents. to be 23,000 stanzas.” : It 
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most- closely conforms to the definition of a Pancha-lakshana 
Purana or one which treats of five specified topics, . The first 
book of the six into which the work is .divided is occupied 
chiefly. with the. details of creation primary . (Swarga) and 
gecondary (Pratiswarga) : the first explaining how the universe 
ceeds from Prakriti or eternal crude matter, the second n 
t manner the forms ie ILS are developed from the ele- 






X multiform, are themselves allegories ; and their female des- 
cefidants who become the wives of the Rishis are Faith, Devo- 
tio, Content, Intelligence, Tradition and the like ; whilst among 
thelir posterity we have the different phases of the moon and 
theí sacrificial fires. In' another creation the chief source of ^ 
creatures is the patriarch Daksha (ability) whose daughters, 
virtues ' or. passions or astronomical phenomena, are the mothers 

» of all existing things, The legends of Druva and Prahlada 
are in all probability : ancient, but they are amplified ina strain 
comformable to Vaishnava purport of this Purana, by doctrines 
and prayers asserting the identity of Vishnu with the Supreme. 

The second book opens with a continuation of the Kings of 
the first Manwantara ; amongst whom Bharat is said to have 
given. a name to. India called after him Bharatvarsha, The 
arrangement of the Vedas and other sacred writings is contained 
in the beginning of the third book. This arrangement must 
have been made at some time prior to the accounts of India by 
Greek writers in which we see enough of the system to justify 
our inferring that it. was then entire. The antiquity or authen- 

p ticity of the greater portion of the Puranas is evident from. the 
abundant positive and circumstantial evidence of the prevalence 
of the doctiines which they teach, the currency of the legends 
which they narrate, and the integrity of the institutions which — 
they describe, at least three centuries before the Christian era. 
‘The: remainder of the third book describes the leading 
institutions of the Hindus, the duties of castes, the obligations 
of different stages. of life, and the celebration of obsequial rites, 
in a short but primitive strain, and in harmony with the laws: 
of Manu.’ It is a. distinguishing feature of the Vishnu Puran, 
and it is characteristic of its being the work of an earher period 
than most of the Puranas that it enjoins no sectarian or-other 
- ücts-ef. supererogation : no vratas, occasional self- imposed obser- 
vances, no holidays, no.birthdays of Krishna, no nights de- 
clared to Lakshmi, no sacrifices nor modes of woiship other 
than those comformable to the ritual of the Vedas. 

The fourth book contains all that the Hindus have of thoi 
ancient history, from which we learn that the Hiudu dynasties 
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and their ratnifications were spread through an interval-of, about. 
twelve centuries anterior to the war of the Mahabharata. 
" conjecturing that event to have happened about fourteen cen- 
. turies before Christianity, thus carrying the-commencément of 
the régal dynasties of India to about 2,600 years before tha; 
date, 

The circumstances that are told of the first princes h 
evident relation to the colonisation of India, and the grad 
“extention of the authority of new races over an uninhabit 

.. Or uncivilised nations The fifth book is exclusively occupi 
"with the life of Krishna which differs from the account giv 
in the Mahabharata of his juvenile frolics, of his sports 












truction of the Asuras sent to kill him, These stories have all 
a modern complexion ; théy do not harmonise with the ton 
-the ancient legends, which is generally grave, and someti 
majestic, they are the creations of a puerile taste and grovel- 
ling imagination, The last book contains an account of the. 
dissolution of the world, both in its major and minor cata- 
clysms. l 
4.—VAYAVIYA PURANA. | 

- “The Purana in which Vayu has declared the laws of Pau: 
in connexion with the Sweta :Kalpa, and which comprises the 
‘Mahatmya of Rudra, is: tbe” Vayaviya Purana, i contains 


24,000 verses. ° 


f 


b SRI BHAGAVATA. 
^ “That in which amplé details of duty are desciibed, and 
which opens with an extract from the Gayatri, that in which 
the death of the Asura Vitra is told, and in which the 
mortals and immortals `of the Saraswata Kalpa ; with--the~ 
events that then happened to them in the world, are related ; 
that is celebrated as the Bhagavata and consists of 18,000 
verses.” The Bhagavata is a work of great celebrity in India, 
and exercises a more direct and powerful influence upon- 
the opinions and feelings of the people than pérhaps any of 
| the Puranas. | 
B The course of the narration opens with a cosmogony, which 
although in most respects similar to that of other Puranas ' 
.is more largely intermixed with allegory asd mysticism and 
derives its tone from the Vedanta than the-Sankhya philo- 
sophy. The doctrine of the active creation by the Supreme, — 
‘as one with Vasudeva, is more distinctly asserted, with a 
more decided enunciation of the effects being resolvable 
into Maya or illusion. There are also doctrinal peculiarities ^ 
highly characteristic of this Purana, amongst which is the 
“wtesertion that it was’ originally communicated by Brahma to 
.Narada, that all men whatsoever, Hindus of every caste, and . 
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even Mlechclias, outeasts or barbarians, might learn to have 
faith in Vasudeva. 

6.—NARADA, PURANA. . 
.. Where Narada has described the duties which were ob- 
erved i in Vrihat Kalpa, that is called Naradiya, having 25,000 
verses. - It is principally intended to support the doctrine of 
Bl oo or faith in Vishnu. 
7.—M ARKANDA PURANA. 

D ‘That Purana in which commencing with the story of the . 
bifas that were acquainted with right and wrong, e everything 
nre fully by Markandiya, containing 9,000 verses." 
Among other important matters it contains the long episodical 
narrative of the actions of the. goddess Durga. It is the 
Chandipatha or Durga Mahatmya in which the victories of the 
goddess over different evil beings or Asuras, are detailed with 
considerable power and spirit. It is read. daily in the temples 
of. Durga, and furnishes the pomp and circumstance of the 
great festival of Bengal, the Durga Puja, or public worship 

of that goddess, 






8,—AÀGNI PURANA. 

‘That Purana which describes the occurrences of the Isana 
Kalpa, and was related by Agni to Vasishta for the purpose of 
instructing in the two-fold knowledge of Brahma, is calied 
the Agniya, consisting of 16,000 stanzas.” It contains a 
description of the Avatars, and in those of Rama and Krishna 
avowedly follows the Ramayana and Mahabharata, The work 
winds up with treatises on rhetoric, prosody, and grammar. 
according to the Sutras of Pingala and Panini. 

| 9.—BHAVISHYA PURANA. : 
^' *" The.Purana in which Brahma, having described the great- 
ness of the sun, explained to Manu the existence of tle 
world and the characters of all created things, in the course 
of the Aghora Kalpa, is called the Bhavishya, the stories 
being for the most part the events of a future period, ]t 
contains 14,500 stanzas," 

It explains the 'in Sanskaras or initiatory rites ; the pet- 
formance of thé Sé àd! ya; the reverence to be shown toa 
Guru; the duties of the different Asramas and castes; and 
enjoins a number of Vratas or observances of fasting and the 
like, appropriate to different lunar days. ` 

| I10.—BRAHMA-VAIVARTTA PURANA.  , l 
Tha rat Purana which is related. by Savarni to Narada and 
contains the account of the -greatness of Krishna with the ` 
occurrences of the Rathantara Kalpa, where also the story of 
Brahma Varaha is repeatedly told, is called the Brahma-Vai- 
vartta and contains 18,000 stanzas.” It is divided into four 
khandas or.books ; the Biahma, Prakriti, Gatiesha, and Krishna ` 
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'Janma i handas dedicated severally to describe the acts of. 

Brahina, Devi, Ganesa, and Krishna. 

11,—LINGA ‘PURANA. 

Where | pres present in the Agni Linga, explained 
the objects of life, virtue, wealth, pleasure, and final ira 
tion at the end of the Agni Kalpa, that Purana, consistifig 
of 11,000 stanzas, was called the Linga by Brahma himsejf." 
It narrates legends, enjoins rites, recites prayers intending} to 
do honor to Siva under various forms, The Linga is two-fold 
external and internal. The ignorant who need a visible sign, 
worship Siva through a mark or {ype which is the E 
meaning of the word ' Linga '—of ‘wood or stone; but ‘the 
wise look upon this outward emblem as nothing and contem- 
plate in their minds the invisible inscrutable. type which i is - 
Siva himself. 

| 12.—VARAHA PURANA. | 
* That in which the glory of the great Varsha is predomi. 
nant, as it was revealed to earth by Vishnu, in connexion with: 4 

Munis, with the Manava Kalpa, and which contains 24,000 
verses, is called the Varaha Purana. - Like the Linga Purana, 
it is a religious manual almost wholly occupied with forms 
of prayer and rules for devotional observances, addressed to 
Vishnu, interspersed with legendary illustrations, 


13.—SCANDA PURANA, 

“The Scanda Purana is that in which the six-faced deity 
Scanda has related the events of the Satpurusha Kalpa, 
enlarged with many tales and subservient to the duties taught 
by Maheswara, It is said to contain 81,100 stanzas.” 


I4.—V AMANA PURANA. 
“That in which the four-faced Brahma taught the three - 
-objects of existence, as subservient to the account of the 
greatness of Trivikrama, which treats also of the Siva Kalpa 
and which consists of 10,000 stanzas, is called the Vamana 
Purana.” It contains principally an account of the dwari 
incarnation of Vishnu. — 


15.—KURMA PURANA. 

“That in which. Janarddana in the form of a tortoise, in 
the regions under the earth,: explained.the objects of life— 
duty, wealth, pleasure, and liberation—communication with 
Indra—Dyumna and' the Rishis in the proximity of Sukra, 
which refers to the Laksmi Kalpa and contains 17,000 stanzas, ~ 
is the Kurma’ Purana.” The name being that of an Avatar 
of Vishnu might lead us to expect a Vaishnava work, but it 
is always and correctly classed with ‘the Siva Puranas, the 
reater portion of it inculcating the worship of Siva and. 


ga. 


^ 
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2 16. —MATSYA PURANA... 

“ That in T. for the sake of promulgating the Vedas, 
Vislinu in the beginning of a Kalpa related to Manu the 
stery of Narasinha and the events of seven. Kal pas is called 

He Matsya Purana, containing 20,000 stanzas.” Jt is a miscella- 
neous compilation, but including in its contents the, elements 
of ta genuine Purana. 

17,—GARUDA PURANA. . ` 

* That which Vishnu recited in the Garuda Kalpa, relating 

chiefly to the birth of Garuda from Vinata, is here call led 
the Garuda Purana, and in it there are 19,000 stanzas,” It 
contains among other things treatises on astrology, palmistry, 
and precious stones and medicine. | 
HE 18.— BRAHMANDA PURANA. 
_ © That which had declared in 12,200 verses the magnificence 
of the egg of Brahma andin which an account of the future 
Kalpas is contained, is called the: Brahmanda Purana and, was 

—revealed by Brahma." 

. The UpaPuranas differ little in extent or subject from 
some of those to which the title of Purana is ascribed, The 

. Matsya enumerates but four; but the Devi Bhagavata has a 
more. complete list, and specifies eighteen, These authorities 
are of unquestionable weight, and having in vieW, no doubt, the 
pretensions of the Devi Bhagavat to be considered as the 
authentic Bhagavata. 

From the foregoing synopsis of the contents of the eighteen 
Pumas it appears that they form the backbone of the existing 
system of Hindu `. religion. Hindu. religion underwent a 
gradual change until the Vedic system was thoroughly replaced 

—by Pauranik Hinduism. Elaborate -religious. rites took the 
place of the Vedic sacrifices and image worship was introduced. 
As remarked by Mr.. R. C. Dutt, “the essential and cardinal 
dogtrines of both forms of Hinduism are identical. They 
both recognise one Great God—the all pervading breath, the 
universal soul—Brahma, they both maintain that the universe 
is an emanation from Him and will.resolve into Him, they 
both recognise rewards and punishments in after-life or lives 
according to our deeds in this world, and they both insist on the 
nal: absorption of our souls in the Great Deity.. But while 
identical in essential principles the two forms of Hinduism 
differ in minor doctrines and observances. The main differ- 

^ence in doctrine is, that the. Vedic religion insists on the 
worship. of the manifestations of nature, called Indra or 
Surjya, Agni or Varuna, and led up to the worship of the Great 
Deity. The Pauranik religion, on the other hand, worshipped 
-the Great Deity in his three-fold power of creation, preserva- 
tion and destruction under the names of Brahma, Vistu 


- 
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arid M and ‘legends of other gods and goddesses 


were added to fill the popular imagination.” 

The Puranas are divided into three classes, viz, those 
sacred to Brahma, Vishna and Siva respectively. They~are 
very voluminous, containing about 400,000 slokas or couplets. 
of verses, -They were principally composed in the Vikraimrá- 
dityan age, #2, in the two centuries and a half from §00 
to 750 À; °D, although'they may have been largely s dea 
in subsequent times, even after the Mahommedan conquest. 


' While the. Puranas narrate the legends of gods and „goddesses 
and inculcate image-worship, another class of works called . 
the Dharma Shastras lay down rules of action for men. The 


principal compilers of these Shastras were Parasara and Vyasa. 

At a later period were composed the Tantras which were 
calculated ‘to counteract the evil influences of the Sankhya 
philosophy and the. Charvak or Atheistical school. . There 


. were now two rival classes of Pundits, namely, those 
^ belonging to the Vedic and those: belonging to the Tantric . 
schools. Each of them considers his rivals as the expo- 
. nents of a false or mistaken religion. This antagonism is 


highly objectionable and based on a misunderstanding of 
the true spirit of the Hindu scriptures, from the Vedas to the 
Tantras. Thereis a substantial agreement in these religious 
works as to the fundamental principles of- Hinduism, although 
there may be minor differences as to the modes of worship Or 
rites and ceremonies, Neither nature-worship or image- 
worship is idolatrous, both are intended to offer worship to 
one Supreme God through the medium eitherof nature or 


of image. 


As nature-worship is worship of God in Nature, SO image-. 
worship is worship of God through an image. `The Hindu 


‘does not worship the clay or stone image before him, but 
. conceives the attributes of the Deity through the medium of 


an image which serves only to fix his.mind. True religion - 
is Samipya, feeling the presence of God, Sayuyya, being one 
with Him, and Salokya, living in Him. These are the principal . 


elements of, Divine Service and religious conduct universally 


adopted throughout. the civilised world. If the Hindu method 


. of worship is idolatrous, then all systems of religion which 


prescribe the worship of God in à particular form are also 
idolatrous, for they .all have their ideals, and what are idols 


; if not the external representations of their ideals? “ Idol,” says- 


Carlyle, “is eolon, a thing seen, a symbol of God. The most 


"rigorous Puritan has his confession of faith and intellectual 


representation, of Divine things and worships thereby. All 
creeds, liturgies, religious - forms, conceptions, that fitly invest 


"religious things, are in this sense erdoda things seen, 


1 
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All worship whatsoever must proceed by symbols, by- idols ; 
we may say all idolatry is comparative and the worst idolatry 
is only more idolatrous,” 
~The Hindu welcomes all modas of worship. the progressive 
--stages being from image-worship to mental worship, and . from 
mental contemplation of the Deity to union with Him. . So 
long as-there are diversities in intellectual, moral and spiritual 


TE in a society, there must be divers methods of 


wotship and various conceptions of Divinity. To adopt one 
ator system for persons. of different culture i is practically 


: to ido away with worship altogether. 


Prayer is the spontaneous outburst of ets emotions 
towards the Deity. Sincere aud fervent devotion constitutes 
the’ essence of prayer. So long as one has a firm faith in and 
profound veneration for- God, it.is immaterial how he worships 
or prays to Him. . 

The. Bhagavat Geeta days down liberal- principles of 
prayer. "e i 

GUT ate, Ate SSESVORT SFT 


“Iam equally propitiated by whatever methods men may - 
choose to worship me.” 

- The firm faith in Vishnu has been beautifully Minetedted 
in the portraiture of two characters Druva and Prahlada, 
filly developed-in the Vishnu Purana: which I single out as: 
the best type for exhibiting the rational and primary object 
of the Puranas. It is needless to enter into minute details 
of the contents of the whole work, and so I have simply 
given a brief. sketch of the salient points with such philo- 
sophical exposition as reasonably suggests itself ` [ now 
proceed to show from the characters Druva and Prahlada 
that the former exemplifies unfaltering and invincible faith 
in God with, desires (Sakambhakti), the latter that without 
desires (Nishkambhakti) Druva and Uttama were the two 
sons of Uttanpada, the former by his wife Suniti, the latter by 
his favorite wife Suruchi. Stung by the reproaches of his step- 
mother for desi:ing to sit on his father's lap with his brother,’ 
Druva quitted his father's palace consoling his mother with the 
assurance that he would exert himself. to obtain such elevated 
rank that it should be revered by the whole world. . He went 
tosome Rishis and asked of them advice how to attain to 


^s8üch- elevated position, The instructions of the Rishis amount 


to the performance of the yoga. External Ampressions are 
first to be obviated by particular positions, modes of, breathing, 
etc., the mind must then be fixed on the object of meditation ; ` 
this is Dharana ; next comes the meditation or Dhyana ; ; and 
then the Japa or ‘inaudible repetition ofa Mantra or short praffer. 
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Alarmed by the child's fixed devotion to yoge, the gods con. 
spired to throw various obstacles in his way but failed; . Propi- 
tiated by his devotion, Vishnu rewarded Druva with the exal- 
ted station hbe» ‘prayed for, giving him precedence before the 


gods. i l 

The life of Druva teaches this solden lesson : God helps those 
who help themselves. A dogged determination to accomplish 
what one has set his heart upon, undaunted by diffictilties 
and obstacles, is sure to be crowned with success. Indis¢ 
favouritism spoils children rather than promotes their true 
welfare. A sense of security that pne has nothing to want! for, 
anda consequent love of ease and luxury, are sure to undermine 
the vital energies essential to success in life... The Raja blinded 
by his uxoriousness could not discern nor had the moral cour- 
age to acknowledge true manliness in Druva. In fact Druva 
was the offspring of good Fondue (Suniti) aud Uttama of nice 
desires : Suruchi). 

The legend of Prahlada i is equally interesting and edifying™ 

Hiranyakashipu, the-king of. the Daityas, was.an atheist or 
disbeliever in Vishnu, Enraged with his son Prahlada, who 
would on no account change his firm faith in Vishnu, the king 
devised various expedients to kill the child, but signally failed; 
whom through God's mercy. fire would not burn, nor weapons 
pierce, nor serpents bite ; whom the pestilential: gale could 
not blast, nor poison, nor magic spirits, nor incantations des- 
troy ; who fell from the loftiest heights unhurt ; who foiled the 
elephants of the spheres to destroy, or the ‘waves of the sea 
to swallow him up. 

These events in the life of Prahlada may bs condidenéd 1 im- 
possib'e or miraculous, but they are quite consistent.and recon-- 
Tesi with the teachings of Christ. " Verily I say unto you 

f ye have faith as a grain of mustard seed, ye shallsay unto 
this mountain, remove hence to yonder place, and it shall 
remove, and nothing shall be impossible unto you," —St. 
Matthéw xvii, 20,  . 

But whether considered possible or apoie the story is 
calculated to remove atheism and show the sovereign efficacy 
of faith. The life of Prahlada is a practical illustration..of 
‘the. characteristic features of a pious and faithful soul as des- 
cribed in the Bhagavat Geeta, 

* He is dear to me, who has no hatred for anything, who is 
friendly and compassionate, who is free from egoism, who-has” 
no vanity, wHo is alike in pleasure and pain, who is forgiving, 
contented, always devoted, whose self is subdued, purpose.is 
fium, mind and understanding are fixed in me.—xli, 13, 14." - 

All these virtues are. found in Prahlada. Although his 
. fither is implacable in enmity towards him, he prays- to God 
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to forgive him ; he does not. arrogate any credit to himself 
for his wonderful and miraculous escapes, but attributes them 
to divine energy ; he is constantly devout.and firm: in purpose 
as. nothing can shake his -faith in God. .Meditating upon 
—Vishnu.as identified with his own spirit Prahlada became as. 
one. with him, and’ finally regarded himself as the divinity ; J 
he forgot entirely his. own individuality and was conscious of 
‘nothing else.than :his being the inexhaustible eternal, supreme 
: soul; and in consequence of the efficacy of this connection. of. 
identity; the imperishable . Vishnu whose essence is wisdom, 
becáme present in his heart, which was wholly free from sin. 

The fourth book of Vishnu Purana is entirely devoted to 
recounting Krishna’s birth and various exploits. 

In thé Bhagavat Geeta (iv, 8) we find Krishna’s motive 
of his incarnation, “I take birth age after age for the pro- 
tection of the good and destruction of the wicked and for the 
establishment of piety (true religion).” In place of this 
' simple: declaration we have an elaborate allegorical account 
:in the Vishnu Purana to the same effect, Earth oppressed by. 
Kansa and other demons repaired to Mount Meru to an assem- 
-bly. of gods. to. find redress. Taking up her cause the gods 
‘headed by Brahma approached Vishnu and solicited his aid. 
. We find such epithets used in Brahma's sto/ra or hymn. 
addressed to Vishnu as make him identified with God. *'* Thou 

- art one supreme ; thou art the supreme and eternal state which 
.the wise behold with the eye of knowledge. "There is nothing 
else but thou, O Lord, nothing else has been or will be." 
When Brahma had ended, Vishnu plucked off two hairs, one 
white and one black, and. said to the gods, “these my ' hairs 
-shall descend upon earth, and shall relieve her of the burden . 
of her distress, This my black hair shall be impersonated in 
the eighth conception: of the wife of Vasudeva, Devaki who 
is. ike a goddess and shall slay Kansa, who is the demon 
Kalanemi.” |. 

After Krishna’s birth he was conveyed by Vasudeva to 
Mathurà and exchanged with the new-born daughter of Yasoda. 
Kansa attempts to destroy the latter who becomes Yoganidra, 
Nanda returns with the infants Krishna and Balarama to 
Gokula. Some time after they were settled there, the female 
fiend Putana, the child killer, came thitber by night and finding 
the littie Krishna asleep took him up and.gave him her breast 
^to-suck. Now ‘whatever child.is suckled in the night by 
.Putana dies, But Krishna laying hold of the breast with 
both hands sucked it with such violence, that he drained it 
of life and so the fiend died, After this the child Krishna 
is found to overturn a waggon and cast down two trees, Then 
he -combats the serpent Kaliya | and compels him to depart. 
with family from the Yamuna river to the ocean. 


md 
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Krishna dissuades the Gopas from. the worship of Indra, who 
offended. by the loss of his offerings, causes heavy rain to deluge 
Gokula. Krishna holds up the’ mountain 'Goverdhana to 
shelter the cowherds and their cattle.. The further exploits of 
Krishna are his killing the demon- Arishta ‘in the form ofrar 
bull and Kesin in the form of a horse, making Kubja straight 
and slaying Kansa, Naraka and Pauudraka. ‘Krishna himself 
is shot by a hunter and again becomes one with the universal 
spirit. e | "m a 
These adventures of Krishna look like miracles similar to. 
those recorded to have been wrought, by Christ. If. tradition 
and history can be relied upon in establishing the truth.of 
the Biblical miracles, there are similar good grounds for: 
believing in the authenticity of the Pauranik miracles, - If 
Christ is an Incarnation of the Deity, Krishna is also such an 
Incarnation.. “What is extraordinary or miraculous toa 
human being with limited powers is ordinary. and .possible..fto 
an Omnipotent Being. Divine attribute or force by super-adding~ 
to itself human faculties does not become divested of its 
superhuman potency. And if incarnation means the highest 
development of human perfection, that is to say, when ‘such 
perfection makes a near approach tothe Divine essence, there 
is no reason to believe that the super-human power’ is affected 
or deteriorates itself in the transformation. God does not cease 
to be as such by becoming a Man-God, nor does man remain 
only as such by being a God-Man. In the one case there is 
retention, in the other, there is acquisition of superhuman 
power. | " oy 

. But the task of affording a rationable explanation of 
Krishna/s intimate connection with Radha and the Gopis-is— 
yet more difficult, Spiritual truths are not easy of compre- | 
hension to men of ordinary intellect. The policy of our 
Shastric writers in the Pauranik times was to give those truths 
an anthropomorphic character so as to attract. ordinary minds: 
.and to leave to really cultured people, by process of rational 
dissection, to get at the isoteric reality, The whole of the 
Puranas bristles with stories and fable containing valuable 
truths in allegorical forms. It should be our prime business 
not to treat such fables as cock-and-bull stories and grand- 
mother's tales, but to try to understand their true import .or 
spiritual significance. | 

Now let us see what is the isoteric meaning of Krishna, ~ 
. Radha and Gopi. Krishna denotes the great power which tills 

up our psychic soil. It comes from the same Sanskrit root 
from. which karsana (cultivation) comes, Radha is the abbre- 
viation of avadha (prayerfulness). She wants communion and 
companionship with the Lord of her heart, She is the initial 
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Prakriti, the spiritual force of Krishna and the mistress of 
cosmos. Jn its gross sense Radha is Prakriti (desire) personi- 
fied. When-allied to Krishna or nzbritti . (sans arares) she 
becomes wzbrzttz herself. 

+—~< The conception of Radha is something’ akin to the ‘Holy 
Ghost. According to Gopal Tapani Gopi signifies a natural 
force which sustains .and preserves the kosmos. It comes ` 
from the Sanskrit root gu? which means to sustain or preserve. 
Krishna is described as Gopi-Jana- ballabha, or the beloved of 
thé Gopis or sustaining forces, We read in the Puranas that 
Krishna was the lord of. 16,000 Gopis or master of innumer- 
able natural forces. His favourite Gopis were Gopali, Lalita, 
Dhanya, &c., which names are all significant. The word gop 
is equal to go and. pa. Go means Vedic mantras and pa is 
to support. The word Ali means a companion. "Thus Gopal: 
which is equal to Gop and Ali therefore implies companionship 
in the. preservation of Vedism. Lalita implies the power -or 

force of preservation.. Dhanya is one who feels herself blessed 
in the contemplation of divine love. Krishna is appropriately 
equipped with a sanka (conch-shell) a chakra (disc), gada 
(club) and gedma (lotus). By the medium of the first he 
‘proclaims the true dharma (duty) to man, The disc represents 
the mystery of divine government, while the geda (club), the 
judge's rod of punishment for the wicked, and the lotus, 
the reward for the good. The. esoteric significance of the 
‘Rasalila is nothing more than the bringing about of a spiritual 
‘unification or- Moksha with the Supreme Lover through the 
medium of Prema or love. 
` The real Harinama is done not with the aid of wooden 

e- beads; but with the beads of respiration, Ze, by Pranayama 
-or regulation of the vital breath. -Here the Vaishnava formula 
follows the lines of Patanjala. The effect of the practice is 
tbe development of our occult powers, the total annihilation of 
our selfishness and evolution of God-seeing powers in our 
innerself. It was the development of this power which 
enabled the Vedantist to publish to the Aryan world: the 


doctrine of ias. or I and He are the same, and Jesus.to 


declare that He and His Father were one. 
And now I conclude this paper with the following exhor- 

tation, When the sacred Vedas will revivify our spiritual 
—-life, when the sublime doctrines of the Upanishads will dispel 

-the mists of superstition and ignorance, when tbe liberal 

teachings of the Geeta will purify the soul and enlighten the . 

“intellect, when the practical lessons of the Puranas and the 

-Tantras will teach us the best methods of preserving our social 

status as Hindus and improving our morals by duly performing == 
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the hourly, daily, and periodical : ‘duties of Divine worship; 
benevolence and paternal reverence,—then only shall we suc- 
ceed in preserving the purity and strengthening the bonds of 
our. society. 
, K. C. KANJILAL, B.L. n 
"s - ¢ 
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ART. ‘VIL—THE ASSAM TEA GARDEN LABOUR 
QUESTION. 


Bi ABOUR questions are to-day all over the world RE 
54, the very first questions of the hour. In many countries 
in/one form or another they are in an acute stage, in some they 
are perpetually cropping up, and in nearly all there are some 
ihdüstries, for the furtherance of which the obtaining of labour 
from foreign sources seems a necessity if the industry is to: 
exist and thrive, or there is some jealousy which would ex- 
clude the foreign labour which would pon into nom if it 
might. 
In. India the Labour Question of the day is that concern- 
ing the Assam tea garden supply. Assam, though within the 
Indian Empire, is really a foreign country in: respect. of those 
‘districts from which it obtains the large majority of its la- 
bourers, With the one exceptional circumstance of being 
ultimately under the rule of the Government of India, Assam 
.is as completely a foreign country to Chota Nagpur, the 
Central Provinces, Madras, the North-West Provinces, and 
other parts of India, as Russia is foreign to Germany, Austria, 
Italy, France, England and other European countries, Assam. 
is indeed as regards climate, race, language, and geographical 
position, more foreign to the Province, or Division,.of Chota 
. Nagpur, from which the great majority and very flower of its 
.labourers come, than many European countries are one from 
. another. ` 
~: It is necessary to bes the climatic, racial, linguistic, and 
- geographical differences of the labour districts of Assam, and 
‘of ithe recruiting districts in mind, if we would realize the 
difficulty which confronts the tea plantér before he can obtain 
his full supply. of labour under the pee circumstances of 
the industry. 
The difficulty of getting the necessary supply of labour i is 
however, not merely due to the above facts, it is also due to the 
. fact that the industry has not ‘grown ina natural way, but 
has been forced ou by the expenditure of large sums -o7 
money, because. tea gardens have paid capitalists so well in 
the past. Itisin many respects a. mushroom, or hot-house 
^7growth, and as such, it has called loudly for the intervention 
of Government to give it the necessary supply of labour, and 
Government has listened to, and obeyed its call. 
From various circumstances, there is .very little local jabour 
recruited .for the gardens. .In igor there were only 10,28: 
adult labourers from Assam out of a total adult labour Torce - 
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of 404,150 men and women. One reason for this is undoubt- 

edly the smallness of the pay offered to the labourer. If he 

wishes to work he can apparently command better pay outside, 

-and only where this is not to. be obtained will he apparently 

: become a labourer on a tea garden, - Doubtless also local people— 

have. the best ‘chance of knowing whether the tea garden Aa- 

bourers have the ideal existence which it is said they have, (and , 

. which: has been described iu such glowing terms in the Times ` 

by its Special Correspondent. If his description be a correct 

one there would be no Assam Tea Labour Question at all. It 
would be solved in every respect, both regarding the supply of 

. local and of foreign labour,and the Labour Act would be so 

: much waste paper. Let me give the description of the la- 
bourer as it appeared to the T¢mes’ Special Correspondent, and 
-as it is vouched for in the Times, and with its great authority 
given forth to the world, Here is his testimony :—** The 
„labourer has been withdrawn from the fierce battle of the 
millions, amid the storm and stress of varying seasons, into ~4 
the constant shadow of prosperity and peace. Henceforth he 
-has nothing to fear. -He is protected from famine, from fraud, 
from violence, from usury, from all manner of external ills. 
‘For him and for his like alone, among the poor of India, the 
problem of life is solved.” 

Were the above: description a. correct one the labourers of a 
large province like Assam. would, one may well thinkj.even 
though indisposed to.hard work, find on the tea gardens the ` 
very ideal sphere suited to them. This does not seem, however, 
.to.be the case, nor are the districts near to Assam apparently 
any more inclined to send recruits there than the Province it- 
self. is to. supply them.. Are we to infer from this tliat there - 
.are..absolutely no' poor, and. no labourers ity Assam or there-. 
abouts; or that the above description is not, speaking generally, 
true to facts? The Timessent out its special correspondent last 
year, and he, in a series of articles published in the 77:25, ably ` 
represented some aspects of the Assam Labour Question ; and 
so well did he handle the subject from the Agents, Planters, and 
Capitalists’ point of new, that it was decided last October 
by the Indian Tea Association that his articles, and the corres-. 
pondence between him and Sir Henry Cotton on the subject 
^were so useful that they ought to be printed and issued. in book 
form for the benefit of the members. of the Association. We 
are informed that at the general meeting of the Indian Tea * 
. Ásscciation *‘If was generally. agreed that the Temes’ corres- 
pondent had handled the question in a thorough manner, and 
that a reprint of the articles aud letters in reply thereto from 

the late Chief .Commissioner of Assam would be extremely 
-useful for ready reference. It ‘was accordingly decided to re- 
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“print the correspondence for the use of members of the Asso- 
ciation.” Had the Timės. Special Correspondent's compre- 
hensive treatment of the question not been backed up as 
“through” by the Tea Association, and this moréover at its 
eneral meeting, his articles might have merely called forth the 
‘reply that the longer people live in India, and the more they 
have studied its. various questions, so much the more assured 
‘do ‘they become that comprehensive views are quite out’ of 
court, When, however, the Tames’ Special Correspondent has 
been backéd up, as to his presentment of this question being 
a thorough one by such a large and influential body as the. 
‘Tea Association, it shews plainly enough that however and 
wherevef he got his information he expresses in an. extremely 
useful way the views of the Planters, Agents, and Capitalists, 
many ; /of whom. have been in India all their working’ lives. 
Moreover, when such an Association determines to reprint 
his. Articles and the correspondence in the ~ Times which fol- 
owed upon them between-himself and Sir Henry Cotton and 


46 issue’ tliem in book form” becaüse they would be “extremely 


useful for ready referénce " for the “members of the Associa- 


tion,” we havea further seal set to his presentment, not by 


neophytes, but by shrewd business men, who have given their 
lives tothis industry, and who know exactly what expresses 
their mindin the matter. But in thus backing up the Times 
presentment these shrewd business men will find that they have 
taken a good deal upon their own shoulders both regarding 


the' character. of the recruit, the recruiter, the contractor, the 


planter, the Government, and the bliss on the gardens. -How- 
ever, Notwithstanding the great authority of their imprimatur 


it is really only of value so far as it goes; lt only represents 


the Capitalist and business side of the question of Assam 
Labour and how to getit. Ido not thiok it. will—certainly 
it should not—influence a single person in a responsible posi- 
tion, who is anxious to obtain an unprejudiced view of the 
matter, except in the direction of helping to convince him that 
this very action of the Tea Association goes to prové that 
such a presentment needs balancing by something further— 


. something which would express equally ‘thoroughly’ and * üse- 


fully’ the voice of the labourers, if they could- voice them- 

selves, or if they could get their view voiced by some one else. 

Naturally.the Pimes Special Correspondent was not, nor could: 
Je-ex pected to be, in à position to do this.: ^, 

The difficulty of dealing with aborigines in questions which 
have, Or are supposed to have, two sides is due to the fact that 
they cannot voice themselves, This is the difficulty not merely 
in the Assam Labour Question, but in everything else, whether 
it has reference to their land and its assessment. and laws; their 
education and its language, their jung! es and boundaries, or 
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` any other matter. In fact; apart from individual testimony. on 
any matter, nothing can be gained from consulting them. I 
~ speak with some experience when I say that in any matter 
affecting them it is necessary to know them and their ways; to 
gain information from individuals, to form one's own conclue 
sions, and then present those'conclusions to them. A few of-£he 
. more intelligent among them will then be able to (expresd an 
. opinion, but itis only in the actual experience of/life that the 
many will really be able properly to express their lapproval, or 
disapproval of either a land law, or a. labour law. That this 
is characteristic of them is seen oyer and over again in our 
Church panchayats, diocesan conferences, and other dealings 
with them. The more intelligent confess that it is only when 
a.sore appears and pains that there is any cry about it, or 
- search occasionally for a remedy, and bere both the sore and 
the cry is an individual, and not a collective one. Under the 
.. circumstances of Assam Labour the cry in a foreign land 
. is expressed by desertion. Under unjust land assessments the 
, ery wil ll be expressed by emigration, or migration. A.labourer 
is recruited and told by his recruiter one or two truths and 
many lies. He goes to Assam and finds that he has been de- 
ceived, and if he.suffer, and it be possible he will then desert 
from. the garden. ‘The reason may be insufficient pay, extra 
hard labour, harsh treatment; sickness, death of relatives, or 
excessive: death-rate, epidemics, injustice,.or one or more of 
these and of other causes, Being honest themselves in the 
main they are keenly alive to unjust or, dishonest treatment.: 
There are, liowever, so many reasons which’ make desertion 
either risky or impossible, that the recorded number of desertions- 
is only a partial guide as to the amount: of- discontent on--the- 
gardens. Even so its numbers are terribly high, Certainly-high 
` enough to at once, and entirely disprove the view of the Times, 
its Special Correspondeut, the members of the Indian Lea: 


> Association ; and:to prove that. those expressions of approval 


which .the Times’ Special Correspondent says he has received ` 

from “distinguished official and non-official authorities on both - 

branches.of the subject discussed" can hardly have been given: 

. byemen who have taken thought of.the desertions, death-rate, : 

drunkenness, and immorality on the gardens. Let us take. 

-some facts to disprove the description. of the perfect bliss oü- 

‘the gardens :— 

(1) From 1894 to: 1901, 141,063 men and women-dect 
‘serted, risking fines, or imprisonment, or both, ~ 
-with an added length of garden labour. tacked 
on to the prison labour, wherever desertion was 

. punished by. imprisonment, The labourer is 
2 handed overto the planter at the jail door on 
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completing his time, and it is hardly likely that : 
his lot will be a more happy one henceforth 
on the garden, even if he, or she, escape the 
beating which is often administered. 
A (2) From 1894-1899 out of the above total 40,366 
women deserted, risking the same unhappy lot, 
| (3) Only after repeated fines, and of imprisonments 
E amounting to six montbs in jail, can a labourer, 
^. man or woman, get a labour contract cancelled. 
(4) Redemption of contract, when of any value, is not 
possible for one in ten thousand labourers, owing 
to the enormous sum demanded by. law. 

(5) In the above eight years 4,192 warrants were issued, 
4,644 men and women -were arrested, and 4,123 
convicted, 

(6) In 1900 out of 323 convicted 294 were imprisoned. 
In 1901 out of 270 convicted 247 were impri- 
soned. Without referring to all those cases 
where runaways are brought back and not re- 
ported or to these cases-—how numerous who 
can say ?—where but for risk of beatings, harder 
work, fines, imprisonments, or from love of 
family, labourers do not desert. i 

. The above facts are quite sufficient to prove that there must be 
an immense amount of discontent or misery on the tea gardens, 
Whoever may back up the Times description, let him be official, 
or non-official, distinguished or otherwise, planter or agent, 
contractor or local agent, Tea Association or any other, he is 
backing up a statement which cannot be pronounced even re- 
motely true to the facts. 

ce the face of the facts I have given, the Times tells the 
world, '* The labourer has been withdrawn from the fierce battle 
of the millions, amid the storm and stress of varying seasons, 
into the constant shadow of prosperity and peace. Henceforth 
he has nothing to fear, He is protected from famine, from 
fraud, from violence, from usury, from all manner of external 
ills. For him. and for his like alone, among the poor of India, 
the problem of life is solved.” 

God made the world for man to live and find a high perfec- 
tion in, but the Capitalist and the would-be Capitalist say—No ! 
the world and all things, on it and in it, and all persons on the 
face of it exist to make money by, and hence the storm and 
stress cease not. When Capital and Labour betome brethren, 
then, and not till then, will the storm and stress cease. 

- A. LOGSDAIL, 
S. P. S. Missionary, 
Chaibasa, Chota Nagpur. * 
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Report of the Administration: of the Andaman and Nicobar. 
- Islands and the Penal Settlement of Port. Blair for 1001- - 
-I902. Calcutta +: one of the ONARI of- aa 
ment Printing.. 


NDIA, whatever outsiders. may think, ds essentially the uin 

. _of ‘hard work—at least such has been - my’: experience 
concerning Glerical work, -I believe it to be'a fact) and. I” say 
it whether jit is considered egotistical, or not, that- ‘most. of the 
Clergy in India do “thé: work of two, perhaps three clergy at 
home. Four services single-handed, on a Sunday with three - 
. Sermons, and ‘the Thérmometer at 95° 
. jn the shade, is' not a bad day's work— 
not to speak of the various - office and, Secretariat work which ^. 
falls to the lot of most of the Clergy in this city of palaces, "^ * 

"This, however, is but a preamble to lead up to the fact of 
"three: months’ ‘privilege leave which fell to my lot - after nearly 
two years’ continuous work in India—and that without a single | 
"Sundáy off duty. Three months" privilege leave—Aand. the hot- ' 
test part : of the year coming on-where should we.spend it? 
Here in India there is not: much ‘choice 
‘to ke had“; many things have to be. 
AM ac considered which find no place. in the 
restatekeť s thoughts. at home. The- scorching heat and 
troublesome mosquitoes make us look : out for colder ` climes; 
while tlie long distances: make. the. whole question a financial 
one difficult to solve. Then again. in: this’ special case there ^ 
‘were special difficulties; alóne, distance and finance would not 
-have-created such obstacles as they did now ; others had to be'- 
thought, of and needed a change—perhaps even more thansthe ` 
* Padre sahib; ' and so it was à matter of grave consideration 
to what length we should go, both. in miles and in rupees. 
“` Darjeeling with its eternal: snows, and wooded walks—its. 
bracing climate and cheerful- companioriship,—had left pleasant 
memories in all our minds; but’ Darjeeling. is not a place’ 
where one can, live, as orchids do, on air. Where should we. 
go for our holidays ?- lf a hard problem to solve in dear old. 
England—a much harder’ one in this Eastern Hand. 

At last a happy solution was found in a standing invitation ~ 
of an officer in the Andamans to visit. his island- home. Ina 
very. short time our minds were made up; and we resolved: to 
seek our rest on tliose Islands in the Bay of Bengal, which, 
.nqt à hundred years ago, were- almost an unknown land, ‘and 
to many still.are fer7@ incognite. Ja such a trip. had the 
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name of being fashionable—who does not like to be in’ the’ 
fashion ?—for is not to go‘ the round’ (Ze, the oe to the 
Andaman, on to Rangoon, and then back again,) the: same, in 
Calcutta parlaice, as to do the Highlands, or the Channel 

~dslands is in the home Hu Dd P 
Jut there were. difficulties in the. ‘way ; the kodaman 
lads are the abode of. all hoe ae ladies and gentlemen 
who for some mistake or other are kept for years. at Govern- | 
ment expense; in other words these islands -are a convict 
settlement ; this. fact had a.curious~ effect upon our servants, 
Euglish nurse, ayab and, bearer all refused to go—the Kala 


Pam, and above all: “thè thiefs,” (Madrassi English) were, - 


obstacles which could not easily be overcome by our native 
servants; The offer of higher wages was unavailing, and it 
was only the day before, and when we were almost in despair, . 
that we succeeded: in persuading’ an ayah to. go with us, John, 
our Madrassi butler was faithful and true, an English edu-- 
-cation had something to do with it, and thus i it mappcned that 
our party was at last complete. | 
The good steamship which: was to convey. us to the islands 
. of Good Fortune ('Ayafov Batiovos) —s0 , 
Ptolemy calis them lay at anchor in. 
4n our own Parish, and is justly claimed by us as a Parishioner. 
As the mail boat generally leaves at day-break, in our ignor-. 
ance we embarked the. evening before, caution all in vain. as: 
the good ship did not. leave her moorings until nearly, eight 
o'clock the. following: morning, and all the return we-had for 
our anxiety, was a very miserable night, in a hot cábin, pes- 
tered by attendant and. most attentive mosquitoes, ` 
~The morning light, however, brought a change, and as soon 
as we had taken on board some one hundred and eighty con- 
victs, we steamed slowly. down the Sacred River. It wasa 
curious sight, and filed us with curious feelings, the arrival 
of our fellow passengers the convicts., "The ominous rattle of 
their chains—they all wore both leg. and arm cháins—as they 
. „descended. one by -one to the hold was not a pleasant sound 
to hear. All fears, however, were quieted by the presencé on ` 
board of a strong guard. of Sikh police. fully armed. ^ ‘Twice 
daily, during the voyage, the prisoners came up on the lower: 
. deck to breathe the balmy breeze and to perform their ablu- 
“tions, an almost religious duty, in spite of present adverse’ 
—Ccitct umstances both in position and surroundings: during that 
time of relaxation the police with fixed’ bay®nets, mounted | 
guard on the poop deck, much to the amusement of à Buda 
“passenger, who.also mounted guard.-with his miniature gun 
cand bayonet, a pigmy beside the stalwart Punjabi, ^ — l 
. Nothing of much- moment occurred om our short voyage of. 


‘The V  oyage. 
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foni days, if we except two facts which are worth mentioning ; . 
' the geniality and kindness of the Commander, and the absurd 
pleas urged by various passengers, when asked to attend the 
Service. held in the saloon: on Sunday morning. One gets. 
accustomed to any excuse given to avoid attending a religious-..— 
Service at sea. I'am inclined to think that the meagre attend- 
.ance so often seen on these. occasions, arises from laziness, : 
_ rather than from wilful opposition to religion.  . 
The Andaman. Islands were sighted early on Monday morn- - 
ing, but very indistinctly, it was not until 
‘The Andaman Islands, - . ni o lock ta the afternoon that they 
could be made out’ with any definiteness ; one hour later we 
cast anchor in the magnificent harbour of Port Blair—in the . 
“Island of Ross-~the -head-quarters of the settlement.. The 
arrival of the: Mail boat is'always a great event, especially as the - 
bringer of news from the outside world, and letters from 


^ Home?’ No sooner had we cast chon on this hot March . 


afternoon, than we were boarded by most of the official neges 
habitants of: the- island. It is evidently a custom at Port. 
Blair, for all who can, to go on board, both on arrival and, 
departure, and to .drink on voyage, — (shall it be said P) ina. 
“whiskey peg " in the Captain' s cabin. 
A learned. Judge who: did ‘the round ' a short time ago has 
. put into vigorous verse the story of his trip ;, ;he expresses in 
the following lines our.experience at this point. 
.* Soon as the anchor thunders to its bed, 
-+A swift boat glances from the jetty head ; i 
* ‘Twelve sturdy rowers of .Punjabi race 
* Bend to the oar and urge the speed apace. 
t No prisoners they j-since Mayr, good and great, 
5 Fell less by convict. than fanatic hate, —— jk 
* These towering Sikhs, broad cl-ested,.iron hard l 
* Ply the Chief's oars, and form his body guard? ) ` 
It, wäs ; the Chief Commissioner's boat, with. kind thought 
sent to bring us ashore, and;in it our brother and sister fo 
welcome us to their sea- -girt . and hospitable home, In a few 
` minutes we were on the jetty steps, and in a few minutes 
more, by the aid of friendly /ampans were safely housed in 
a pretty Bungalow in white and black, built on piles, after the 


TO. . 


" Burmese fashion, as indeed a)l Andamanese houses are. 


Now that we have reached our destination, it may be well for 
us to look around, and describe more in. detail this great Penal 
Settlement of India. 

The Andamap. Islands, then; are situated in the Bay of 
Bengal some eight hundred miles from Calcutta. The.Group 
is made up of the Great and Little Andaman ; the former 
consisting of three large islands. known as North, Middle 
and pouth Andaman, To the south are the Nicobar Islands, 


of 
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and: midway between them and Great Andaman, the Little 
Andaman, It is on the South Andaman that.the harbour 
Port Blair is situated, containing the small islands of Ross, 
Ohatham and Viper. On the first of these, lives the Chief 
—Commissioner, and all the principal officials together with the 
European and native troops. The European barracks on Ross 
are very picturesque, and from the sea, when steaming up.the 
harbour, were likened, by some of the: passengers to Windsor 
Castle. The Church also is on Ross, and is a very neat and 
| well appointed building. Although 
omitted in the poem just quoted, as one 
of the attractions of Port Blair, it is 
nevertheless an attraction to those who remember that there 
is a God, and that all nature acknowledges Him, if man some- 
times es not, At any rate it was a pleasure to us, to see 
rising above the palm trees and foliage the sacred sign, the Holy 
Cross which told of Christ acknowledged and Christ worshipped, 
“While on this point, we may state that the interior of the 
Church is just as pleasing as its exterior. A helpful Lent and 
happy Easter made the religious remembrances. of Port Blair 
bright ones. On Easter Day, Andamanese orchids in all their 
varied and tropical beauty, adorned the little Church, and the 
Services were most bright and hearty, thanks to the willing 
soldier-Choir. The gathering at the Altar told how the Chris- 
tian Faith is suited to all nations and races. Even the 
aborigines were not left out, for one Andamanese girl made 
her Easter Communion among her Saxon and Aryan fellow 
worshippers. There is another Church belonging to the 
Church of England in Port Blair,—this is intended for the 
—Indian Christians. People are now beginning to understand 
that the Indian Church is one, and that the spirit of caste, 
which reserves one building for Westerns, and another for 
Easterns, must be exorcised. In-this particular case, however, 
an exception should be made, as most of those who attend 
this little Church are convicts, and as such, are under punish- 
‘ment for. their crimes, We also visited the little Roman 
Catholic Cburch, but found it very tawdry in its arrangements, 
Candles planted in glass. bottles, and old jam tins, are not 
suitable ornaments for a Christian altar. It may be that it is 
the best the poor can give, and so is accepted by God. 
Another comforting thought is that in the eyes of the unlearned 
—such things do not appear common, or out of place. I was 
glad to find the Church open for private prayer, and more glad 
still to ind an English soldier saying his prayers therein. 
- Viper, a barren and dreary island, five miles from Ross, 
may be mentioned because it contains the only Jail in _the 
Settlement, 


The Church in the Anda- 
mans, 
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:  £ We saw the little Tail on Viper's shore 
* [n those who, once admonished, erred once niore; 
* [t seemed to need the few who weie not free l 
‘t To emphasize the general liberty.’ 

Some weéks after our arrival wè paid a visit to Viper, 
comfortably seated in the’ stern of the Padre's boat. Every“ 
"Wednesday morning.a steam tug leaves Ross at 7 A.M. for Viper, 
taking iun. tow. any’ officers’ boats bound for that island. We 
^. were much interested in the: weaving, and in the pee 
'- of a most artistic and neat kind of basket. 

Nature - has been very. lavish in her favours on the Anda- 
“mans, Atthe first approach \one , can- 
not help being struck with the luxuriaut 

` foliage, even to-the' watér's edge; Thé- magnificent forests in 
-the centre of the larger islands,-form a good background to 

the brighter green, chiefly. palms and.cocoanuts which border 
~ the. blue waters; The water is famous for its extreme clearness, 

„and the sight,-as onë gazes over the- boat's edge, into the 

‘depths’ of tbe submarine. world, reveal -sights strange to: 
"Western eyes, a veritable fairy land, Corals with their mány- 

-delicate tints of blue, pink, ‘and buff; sponges in varied and. 

‘grotesque shapes; ‘and’ strangely shaped fish with bands of 

gold and blue, make up a picture-seldomi seen out of the fertile 
: imagination of. J üles "Verne. "Very vivid is the: following 

COERCED OD s. — c 

‘O favoured iste of Heaven) tO lovely iehl 
* Whose wooded heights slope down to seas as green, >- "- 
m * Save where the wave, dashed on some reef below, - -7 
l *Lights.the long base with clouds:of wreathed, Snow ` 
,, ‘Here, Mercy. tempering Justice, for a time d 

- . ^ © 4 Britannia’ gathers India's sons of crime. ; 
es * Not theirs'to pine in dungeons orin chains === . > 

‘Chilled in the cold, or mouldering in the rains ; + 

'* Here must they toil, but free, or all but free 

‘ Their only prizonzwall the girdling sea -t. E y. i del 
-- * Toil, but in Bope A for wisdom bids them learn. Mor 

“The ‘sweets of honest effort, and to earn r - 

$ The stipend of their labour, until time . "m 

+ Fill the full tale of years thai expiate their crime, ` re 

* Aye, all may hope! for even he whose knife ^ °,- 5 

* Has dealt a death blow to anotber's life, —S : 

'* He whose own life were foifeit; knows that he 7. 

. When twenty years have rolled, Shall yet be free; des 
. * Seek the dear village where a boy hé played, ' s 


“Description ot the Islands. 
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~~ 


ES? t The little temple and the banyan-shade; | i : 
o RU S Rejoin his childier grown to mau's estate MEME TEM 
oM ‘And early friends still mourning for his fate; — - v SUE 


* Pick the rich harvest of the mangoe groves 2S p 
* And breathe his last among the scene he loves.’ 
A very good bird’s eye view of the islands may be had: from 
"Mount Hie ` - the top of Mount Harriet, -the- Sanatarium 
— wee of Port Blair, 1,200 feet above the sea level. 


€ 
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The Chief Commissioner kindly placed his bungalow, on the 
summit of Mount Harriet at our disposal, and we spent a very: 
cool and quiet month there, while our less fortunate friends 
on Ross were melting in the heat below. | 

—^. I shall never forget an ascent when we first came into 
residence. We landed at Hope Town,on the very spot where. 
Lord Mayo, the Viceroy, was assassinated by an Afredi convict 
sixteen years before; The distance from Hope Town to Mount 

` Harriet is about two and a half miles up a very steep winding. 
road, through magnificent forest and jungle—a deep ravine 
on either side. Birds of various sizes, and brilliant plumage, 
peacocks, and parrots cfossed our path as we toiled up the 
steep ascent, Our procession looked quite patriarchal as it 
ascended the. winding pathway. There were three Jampans 
with their eight bearers each, filled by the ladies and children ; 
at various intervals in the rear came our numerous servants 
with the household goods, followed by the two Sahibs;. the 

_~ whole procession brought up by the two Ayahs, and quite in 
the rear by “Ruth,” an Andamanese girl, one of the very 

. few who have been successfully civilized. More of Ruth later 
on, süfficient to say now that our visible faculties were brought 
into play, as we looked back, and saw the little. fat 
Andamanese girl with her dark face and dumpy figure, clothed 
in unnatural English garments,. crowned with a -curiously 
shaped straw hat and feathers, and with our puppy “ Viper ” 
B arms, panting and puffing in the ascent of her native 
ills. ae A aa 7 
But it is time that we say something about those for whose 
MCN EE benefit the Andaman Islands are gatrison- 
' ed and kept up. There is no doubt that 

the comparative freedom which the convicts enjoy at Port 

Blair, reconciles a great many to their expatriation, I have 

heard the story of a Hindoo prisoner, who, on being sentenced 
to six years’ imprisonment, implored the judge to make it 
one year more, so that he might be sent to the Andamans—no 
shorter sentence being deemed: sufficient to turn an ordinary 
prisoner into an Andamanese one. Indeed, so light is the- 
confinement of. prisoners in the Settlement, that it is only for 
the first two or three months after their arrival and before their 
character is known, that they retain their irons ; at the end 
of that time, their irons are knocked off, and they are sent to 
-work in gangs. After ten years the convicts, provided they 
bear good characters, are.- released and allowed to cultivate 
their own land, rented from the. Government— such are called 
Self-supporters: they are also allowed to marry after the same 
lapse of time if they can find any one to marry them. 
And now for a few statistics : there are 12,177 convicts in 
VOL. CXVI.] S E 34 
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the whole Settlement,.and of these 743: 
are women. To keep this large: number 
of outcast India in order there are 148 English. troops, 316 
Native Infantry and 627 Sikh and Punjabi police—a proportion 
of- II convicts to one. - Of the convicts 10,198 are life convicts ;.- 
2,579 term convicts ; 3,260 are ,Mahomedans ; 7,354 Hindoos“ 
72,022 Buddhists ; 97 - professing other religions, and 44 
Christians, Of the Christians it may beinteresting to know 
thát 41 are natives, and three are Eurasians. The total number 
of Self-supporters—those who in various ways are able to 
keep themselves—amount to 2,116, and of these 340 are women. 
The average cost of each prisoner during the past year (1901-- 
02) was Rs. 87-14-6.. Of the 11,974 prisoners at present ` 
undergoing transportation, 8,010 were for murder, and 2,558- 
‘for dacoity, the next highest numbers: are those under the 
. headings of theft, house- -breaking, and causing grievous hurt, 
Fifty-one prisoners. (including. two women) have been guilty  . 
of “abduction of females’ and house-breaking,” eight of i 
“waping war against the constituted authority | of Native 
States,” and seventeen of “using counterfeit coin.” No less 
than 712 of the 743 women prisoners have been guilty of mur- 
der,—a most tremendous proportion. In consequence of the 
small number of free men in the Settlement the convicts.are 
einplóoyed" on -all. kinds ‘of service. Most of the crimes for 
‘which the prisoners are transported are those of murder, and 
therefore one experiences strange sensations at the thought 
of a crew of murderers rowing one’s boat, a murderer cooking - 
one's dinner, a murderer washing one's clothes, and a, murderer 
waiting on one. at table. Familiarity, however, accustoms 
one to almost everything, so that the strange sensation soon 
wears off, and’ one no longer feels that creepy sort of feeling 
"which is natural at first ; indeed one or two of -our boat's crew ` 
grew . to -be very fond of the children, and were as far from, 

. one's idea of the typical murderer as can well be imagined. 
Y believe the advice given is, to choose a murderer "for a 
servant, in preference to a. man who ‘has been convicted -of 
crimes, such as habitual theft, and forgery which imply a 
‘special training, the reason being that most murderers belong 
to the agricultural class and. generally commit their crime in - 
a moment of passionate dispute about. some piece of land. 
There is a vast difference between the hardened and trained * 
crimina], and the one who commits his crime”“in a. moment of—— 
passion, without” any premeditation. We certainly found this ' 
to be the case in the instance of the manji of our boat, a man ` 
who ‘had: served eighteen years or more „fór an offence such . 
as I Have: specified and’ who certainly. was. à most SFIBlit 

willing, and kind- hearted man, - 


* 
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t might. be meutioned here, while sentido of the Self- 
‘supporters, that there are Tapioca, and 
. Tea gardens; Coffee, Cacao and Ceara- 
rubber plantations on the island ; there" are 'also (roughly 
—^wpeaking) about 116,000 cocoanut trees in the Settlement, 
these are not natural to the islands, but have all ‘been planted 
‘since “they became the Penal Settlement of India, These. 
cocoanut palms. grow on the water's edge and.make a most 
effective, and tropical -fringe to most-of the islands... The 
manufactures, carried ón for the most part in Viper Jail and 
Soiith Point (the Women’s Section)—include cotton clothing, 
blankets: and blanket coats, rattan chairs and. tables, salt, 
(by solar evaporation), bricks and lime; 2 
It has been said that most of the convicts áre all but f ee— 
this is perfectly true—there is, however, 
a ' but” in the way, and that represents 
the Sikhs and the sea. "The records of attempted escapes from 
^ therislands are very few indeed, and owing to those two most 
formidable barriers, final escape is almost impossible. If a 
Gonvict does reach the. mainland, that is, one of the larger 
islands, he is almost certain to fall by the bows. and . arrows 
of the Andamanese. The “Junglees” have a. great hatred 
of the convicts, and are glad to have a chance -of. shooting 
one. There is a report that a. price is:set upon the heads. 
of runaway convicts, at any rate-I was told that a. great com- 
motion was caused at one of the:annual Athletic . Sports, 
by the arrival of a number of Andamanese. with the heads 
of escaped convicts in their hands, inue trophies of a 
successful raid, l 
During the year 38 convicts escaped, of whom. 22 were 
. recaptured within the year and 12 after its close, leaving four 
still at large. ‘The total escapes are: 17°3- per cent. below 
_those of the previous’ year. . Fifty per cent, of the runaways 
were prisoners from the United Provinces of Agra and .Oudh, 
the next largest number being convicts from the Punjab. 
. There were five” organized attempts to escape duriog the 
year, vz2, -— 
(1) On the rath December 1901, fous conviéts, ali 
Hindustanis, escaped from. Aberdeen at 7-30 P.M. 
Two of them were recaptured on the 29th idem, . 
and the remaining two on the 4th Februaiy 1902. 
2). On the 3rd February -1902, five convicts, four - 
Ea Burmans- and ‘one Hindustani, madé -good .their 
' * ' escape from Bamboo Flat. One ‘returned and 
. gave himself up a few days afterwards, and three of 
"the remaining four were recaptured on the roth 
April 1902, after the close of the year under feport. 


Products of the islands. 
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Before their recapture they. made two attacks on 


Self-supporters’ camps in the jungles, and plundered 
all they could secure in the form of provisions, 
The Hindustani man is still at large. 

(3) On the 28th January 1902, three men of the United ~ 
Provinces escaped.from Haddo and are still at 
large. All attempts to secure them have provéd 
fruitless up to the present. 

(9 On the 30th January 1902, three convicts from the 
United. Provinces escaped from Shore Point, all 
of whom were recaptured on the 13th February 
1902. 

, (5) On the 21st March 1902, three men, one Punjabi, 
one Sindi,and one Balochi, effected their escape 
from ` Goplakabang and are still at large, All 
endeavours to capture them, up to the present, 
have failed. 

We now turn from the hunting af escaped convicts to a 
much more peaceful subject—the con- 
vict women of the Andaman Islands. 
The Women’s Section, as it is called, is one of the most 
interesting portions of this Penal Settlement. Just opposite 
Ross Island, at Aberdeen on what is called the mainland the 
convict women are housed—here they remain for the first 
‘five years of their convict life—at the expiration of that time: 


| The Women’ S Section. | 


they are eligible for marriage; if unsuccessful in finding a ` 


suitor, they spend the rest of their imprisonment in the same 


‘place. It was one evening in the rains that we first visited - 


the Women's Quarters; we were rowed-across the narrow 


"strait -which divides Ross from Aberdeen by ten convicts. ` 


The Senior Medical Officer kindly had undertaken the post 


| of ciceroné, and:so we had the attendance of a Sikh as. 
guard, All the Settlement officers go about with a Sikh in : 


attendance, and since the assassination of Lord Mayo, the 


Chief -Commissioner has a Sikh boat crew. The Women’s © 
Section is shut in on one side by the sea, and on the other by . 
high palings. The gates, too, are most strictly guarded by 
female Jemadars. Unless accompanied by some one in autho- : 


rity there is no chance of entrance, at least fora male visitor. 
Some years ago two subalterns were anxious to inspect the. 


place, and so appeared at the various gates seeking admittance, .:. 


d 


The Jemadars were profuse in their salaams, but absolutely : 


refused to allow the youthful warriors to place one: foot . within - 


(the prohibited ground. 
After passing the entrance ates we made our way uphill to 


the shed in which the women were seated on the floor winding : 


thread on very primitive wooden wheels, while in'the same 
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‘room others were walking up and down long lines of thread 
"doing something which no doubt was very simple, but which 
.I could not understand and which seemed very mysterious, 
In another room we found women sitting at old-fashioned 
wooden hand looms weaving the thread into the coarse mate- 
rial" ‘which forms their clothing.. A board hung at the head 
of every worker, and from it we learned that each convict had 
to do six yards of stuff as a day's work. This is now all being 
altered, for during tlie past year the first step in a plan for 
improving the weaving in the female Jail was taken, by the 
introduction of a pedal loom of the sort known as the ' Domes- 
tic Loom ” to replace the hand looms at present in. use, This 
will economise much labour, and improve the material turned 
‘Out greatly. The experimental loom after a little adaptation 
to local requirements has been completely successful, and 
‘more such looms will be introduced in consequence, during 
the present year. The convict women took to the new plan 
"readily and it wasfound that they could work it easily, while 
the quality. of the materialis much higher than that hitherto 
made. It is hoped in a short time that all the old hand looms 
-will be superseded as one woman at the new loom does the 
work of four at the old ones. In addition to this loom a new 
‘Piru winder, bobbin- winder and ¡warp beaming machine were 
‘introduced to improve the quality of the thread used in the 

clothing factory. They were all successful and will economise 
labour. 

In every room there are one or two Jemadars (or over. 
'seers) of course women, they wear.a red sareeas a mark 
-of authority and receive for payment. their food and clothes, 
“with two rupees per month, We were all very much 
"struck with the youthful appearance of most of the prisoners, 
‘and on questioning one or two as to their antecedents— 
one good locking girl had murdered her husband—found 
that nearly all were murderers—or murderesses. ĮI said 
just. now that the convict women spend the first five years of 
their convict life in -this abode, at the 
end of that time they are -eligible for 
‘marriage. It may naturally be asked, who would marry a 
murderer and how are the preliminaries arranged? The 
answer is, that in the Andamans there is not much choice ; 
a murderer must fain marry a murderess, and the courtship of 
“such is very brief, and to the point. All comvict men after - 
ten years' imprisonment are allowed, if they like to become 
Self-supporters, że., they are permitted by Government to 
rent and farm so many acres of land, on the produce of which 
they support themselvés—if a convict prefers it, he is given a 
piece of jungle land uncleared, which ‘he clears for himself. 


Convict Marriages. 
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_A man.doing this is allowed provisions, I beliéve, for six 
months, during the time he is clearing his land. The advan- 
tage of this latter way is, that the little money he' has laid by, 
will come in very usefully as capital, to be spent. on his newly: 
acquired acres, 

‘When a man thus situated is passed by the authorities as 
able to support a wife, he is allowed to marry. The modus 
operandi is as follows ; a gentleman convict is allowed to visit 
. a lady convict at the’ Women's Section; perhaps the ladies 
are all put in a row for his inspection, he selects one whom 
he thinks will suit him, and is then,allowed to take her aside, 
and in due course after one or two visits, according to the state 
of the lady's heart, to ask the all important question whicli is 
necessary on such occasions. During the past year, 56 appl i: 
tions for marriage were received ; of these, 4 free and 24 convicts 
were sanctioned and the- balance 28 were refused, for the 
following reasons :—Indian. husband declining to divorce,’ I4; 
bad local conduct of the applicants, a ‘difference in caste, ` 33 3 
other reasons, 8. 

Those who insist on the transmission of hereditary virtues 
and vices, would have plenty of scope for observations here, 
in the children resulting fróm such marriages. lam inclined, 
however, to think that the childreu of such parents would . not. 
be children wicked above other children, ` As I have already 
said,- most of the murderers in the Settlement committed their 
crimes in a fit of passion, it may be in a quarrel over a piece 
of land, and I do fot think that suchr a culprit, when he comes’ 
to himself, i is half as dangerous and unpleasant as the man-who 
has been guilty of à continuous course of crime. and cunning. 

There were a fair number of children in the Women’s Sec- 
tion, and their presence is accounted for by fact tliat all women 
-sent to the Settlement take their very young children with: 
them, and also that the wives of Self-supporters often . find 
themselves back again in the Women’s Section’ with their 
children, on account ‘either of their own, or their husband's 
misbehaviour. The children we'saw were very bright: and 
‘intelligent, one or two were paraded for an inspection in their 
acquirements, It was very amusing to hear these little-half- 
naked urchins exhibiting their knowledge of Arithmetic, shout- 
ting out, ek, do, tin, and when the by-standers cried Jaldi 
jaldi, getting positively frantic in their efforts to beat orne 
another. One handsome light coloured boy was very-pefsis- 
tent in his attentions, and when we asked if he would go with 
us, he was most ready to do so, his mother freely giving her. 
consent, The little fellow .gladly salaamed to, his mother and: 
. tretted after us to the landing. stage, whete he very relüc- 

tantly bade us farewell. | 
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And now we bid farewell to the convicts and their life and 
turn to..a more interesting and novel ` 
-subject—the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the. ‘Andaman Islands. 1 do. not hesitate to say that they are’ 
a-tost interesting people to study, both because of their igno-: 
rancé. of the outside world,—we may say that they dre in the 
stone age, —and because of their bright and happy disposition. 
Before their comparatively recent acquaintance with us, they 
had not the faintest knowledge of the existence of even the 
neighbouring coast of Burmah, much less of the world at large, 
and consequently imagined that their islands formed almost 
the entire earth area, and that they themselves comprised the. 
bülk of the inhabitants. The few voyagers, who from time 
to time ventured near their shores; were. regarded’ as deceased 
ancestors, who, by some dispensation, had been permitted to 
re-visit the earth, and who were supposed to live on some 
small island in the vicinity of their (Zrezz2) world. In con- 
Mirmation of this, may be cited the name by which the natives 
of India are to this day called, viz., (chdn gala) departed spirits. 

The origin of the Andamanese race has until very lately been 
insolved in obscurity; the knowledge 
we now possess has enabled us to 
speak with some certainty on” the matter, at least, so says 
Mr. E. H. Man who was the Assistant Superintendent of the. 
Islands, and whose book on the Aboriginal Inhabitants of the 
Andaman Islands is a standard work on the subject.*" He s 
that the following facts have been arrived at :— 

.. )- That they are Negritos. 

-(2.). , That they are the original inhabitants, whose occupancy 
dates from prehistoric times. | 
=. (3) That all the tribes, as at present known to us, 'un- 
doubtedly belong to ‘the same race, and are of unmixed 
origin, 

"e That in spite of all our endeavours to protect them, 
contact with civilization has been marked with the usual lament- 
able result.of reducing the original population. 

.When I say that the Andamanese are black, I wrong the 
word, they are as black as night; one authority describes them 
* as “extremely black, more so than the African negro, and 
* some have a dull leaden hue like that of a black-leaded stove ” 
indeed, this last is a most apt description.’ In stature they 
"are-very small, the greatest height of a man, quite a giant, being 
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"- ® The manners and custonis of the ‘Andamanese; as described in this paper, 
are all derived from Mr Man's most exhaustive : and interesting book,—to him 
our. thanks are due. My own few observations on the subject would, however, 
léad me to suppose that the manners and customs . therein described refer rather. 
to ah ides] past, than to the prosaic- present. >. M e 
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5ft. 415 —the Jowes height “aft. 5144—the women are. T 
. than the men. . They have very good figures, well made, the. 
men baving a peculiar bend in the back. Their hair is curly,” 
of the usual negro type.. It-may intérest some to hear that 
. the ladies shave their heads; a. proceeding which pea 
improve their personal appearance, As among more civilized 
peoples, so among the Andamanese, fashions in hair ‘dress- 
‘ing come and go. I said the women shaved their heads, the’ 
men do not ; the style most affected by the men is a circular 
. patch ‘of hair about 6 or 8in. in diameter, like a skull cap on the 
_top of the head, others. reverse the proceeding and appear with 
a clerical tonsure. . , 

The. first’ visit I paid. to tiie aborigines, was one. Wednesday 
morning - in company with my brother. 
We were towed about four miles up the 
harbour by the’ ‘steam. tug, and then cast off, to.make our own 
‘way to the. opposite shore. It should be understood that we did 
. not visit the Andamanese. in the jungles, but at the Government 
"Home at Haddo. The Government provide one or two Homes 
-in which the Andamanese can live at Government expense, and 
‘where food and tobacco are "supplied aZ libitum, —a ‘sure and 
certain way to destroy the independence of any race, Iam 
“glad to say the great majority of the Islanders’-prefer to -live 
in their native jungles, and to depend upon their own exertions 
"to get their daily food., The Home we visited contained ' fifty: 
‘inmates, and when I speak of a “ Home," it must be remem-: 
bered, it consists of three or four sheds, in "Which the aborigines 
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' ~ cook, ‘sleep and dance, As we landed at the small pier, we 


- "found . that most of the |“ junglees:” were. departing in their ` 
tree’ canoes for the day's fishing or hunting; - I believe. a. 
*junglee" means'.an inhabitant of. the jungle, and I was sur- 
prised to find that'the Andamanese:do not look: upon: itas a 
nickname, but speak of themselves as “junglees.” The learned. 
judge whose ` poem. has: ; already ` been quoted, says of the . 


Andamanese : — 1 AN 
“We saw some natives, half Jead and rude FS 
. H Adorned with shells. but desperately nude.” i 


‘This: is true, for the Islanders wear absolutely no clothing 

_ at all—and that without any sense of shame. . Belts, wristlets,. 

‘garters, necklaces of bones and shells do duty for the clothing 

of civilized nations. | I had almost forgotten one sign of civili- 

‘zation present. Each: naked, and in most cases, .páibted. 

savage, both men and: women, had a short clay pipein-their. 

mouths, which he or she. puffed: vigorously, making a. most 
ludicrous and absurd picture. ^. 

. * On our way to tbe Home from the pier, we met one or two 

"ladies ;—1 should say the woman do wear.a small apron: of 
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leaves, called an ‘O-bungada,—and with an article of attire, 
which showed at once that fashion is not confined to London 
‘or Calcutta, It was a species of girdle called a Bó-dda, with 
. An appendage behind (I quote Mr. Man) like a bustle. All I 
can say is, the way it swayed to and fro.as the women walked 
| preseüted a most laughable’ back view. We brought: some of 
tliese: articles of primitive dress away with us to’ testify to the 
. universality of fashion in dress, all the world’ over. 

As we arrived at the.Home we met a very intelligent looking 
Andamanese, who saluted us, with a ^ good morning," indeed, 
most of the inhabitants.of Xhe "Home seem to know this 
salutation; We found out tliat our friend had been one of à 
party of four men and two women; who- were sent to: Calcutta 

in 1883, for the purpose of: ‘being. modelled for the Inte:na- 
tional Exhibition. They were quartered for a- few weeks in . 
the Zoological Gardens, where they attracted crowds of sight- 
Seeing Baboos. He was a very pleasing and: good natured 
" sp specimen, and readily entered into the spirit of a joke. I was 
anxious to possess specimens of the bows and arrows used by 
the Andamanese, and so we despatched him to one of the 
wooden houses for a bow.and arrow; he was not long in 
returning and' brought with him a Jemadar, who presented us, 
with « printed notice as'to the price of the articles: we wished 
to buy (to my mind exorbitantly high^.. It was rather a shock 
to our feelings, in such an: out*of-the-way place as the Anda- 
man Islands, and surrounded by naked and painted savages, 
to be presented with an. orthodox price list. This, and one 
or two other things, brought before us the fact that these 
aborigines were being civilized: For three Rupees we secuied 
a bow and arrow, having, first of all, ‘persuaded our Anda- 
manese friend to try it; this he did, aiming at a tree twenty 
yards distant—he missed it—evidently 
the: Andamanese are not good shots, 
We found out afterwards that they have no chance, of becom- 
in& so at long distances, the only game is the wild pig, and the 
jungle ís so dense, that close quarters must be the order.of 
the day. We had no means, at that time, of getting speci- 
. mens of the necklaces of hüman bones and skulls belonging 
to deceased: ancestors, which the Andamanese GENGE to wear 
“in memoriam’ 
__. The bows used in the North and Little Andaman are quite 
distinct from those used in the South and Middle Andaman. 
‘ The latter Ké-rama is a bow'of a flattened S-shaped forim, for 
hunting in the interior; the usual length of these bows, for 
the sake of cónvenience, is about four feet, Somewhat larger 
bows are used in the open jungle, along the coast, or when, 
shooting fish ; the bow string is made of bark fibre, 
VOL. cxvr] 35 
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Of arrows there’ are three or four kinds; there i is the com- 
mon blunt wood-headed arrow; used for practising, and the 

- fsh- “arrow, which is pointed with iron. The most curious, 

however, is the Ja or pig-arrow, some three aud a half feet 

in length, It is of two parts, joined.to each other by a ‘thor 

of fibre; the top part consisting of a triangular piece of iron 

with barbs, fastened to the énd of a small stick, about four 

inches long, This fits into a socket provided for it in.the 

- lower half of the arrow, the fibre thong. being twisted round | 

‘the shaft to keep both parts in position. In using the arrow,- 

when a pig is stück, the top part slips out of the socket direct-. 

ly any. struggle, on the part of the unfortunate animal, is 
made; the lower half of the arrow soon becoming entangled 
ap the. brushwood, the poor victim of Andamanese skill is. 
soon at the mercy of its captors; — 2 
The human bone necklaces (a specimen of which was a 
parting ~ gift from the lay Missionary) are worn as charms 
during illness, by friends or relatives of the deceased, and ~ 
may.often be seen tied tightly round the part in pain; they are . 
also worn when in health to ward off disease, through the inter- 
vention of the disembodied spirit, who is supposed to be grati- 
‘ed by, and aware of, the respect thus paid to. his memory. 
After leaving our ‘intel igent friend we entered one of the . 
wooden houses and found in one.corner two womeri elaborately 
painting with dg, common white clay, two of the sterner sex, 

- who were lying at their ease, with their heads on the women's | 
knees, The women, as we have said, alw ways shave their 
heads, and- with: the most elaborate. designs in white traced 
on their dark bodies, looked positively hideous. White isa - 
sign of mourning. The Andamanese when he is washed (and -~ 
asa writer.on the subject - says, the more he washes, the 
blacker he becomes) is not a bad object to look at; although 
small in stature, he is well made and proportioned. On our 
entrance we were saluted with cries of fece, pice, and when we 
told the air occupant that we had given øzce to the intelligent: 
“junglee” outside, she promptly told us we were not Spesietug. 
the truth. i 

I must confess that the general feeling on quitting the 
‘Home was one of pity and sadness—pity and sadness that. - 
nothing was being done to raise these poor natives into a 
. higher state, religiously. Efforts have been made, but with .. 
little success, not that the Andamanese themselves are unim<"~ 
. pressionable, but that the obstacles in the way are peculiar ' 
end persistent. 

. Before I proceed to describe some of the habits and customs 
of the Andamanese I should. like to say something about the : 

-inhabitants of Little Andaman. 
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"The inhabitants of this Island positively refuse to have any- 

‘The Little Andaman. - thing to, do with the outside world, and 
- .. prevent any landing on their soil, by. 
showers.of arrows, Many attempts have been made to make 

"— them less hostile, butto.no purpose. I recount here a visit 
made to the Island in the cause of peace, by the then Chief 
Commissioner, 'It certainly reads like a page out of the 
adventures of Captain Cook, s DM 


“ Nothing can be more unsatisfactory than our relations with the inhabit- 
ants of this island, and they have never been otherwise. Situatad not far. 
off the course taken by ships trading with Burma, certain death would 
await the crew of any ship wrecked on the coast, or any boats crew who 
in ignorance of danger, landed there. : QD 

‘In 1867 a boat’s crew from the ship * Assam Valley " were murdered 
on. the south coast, A small expedition was sent to punish the savages, 
and it resulted in a Lieutenant being drowned, and two men on our side 
being wounded ; several of the islanders were reported to have been killed 
and wounded, but this is doubtful. "de. 

; in 1873, five out of seven of the boats crew of a Burmese craft, who 
landed on the east coast for water, were murdered. General (the late 
Sir Donald) Stewart at once sent down. a punitive expedition under 
Captain Wimberley. That officer burnt six of their large buts, and 
several of the islanders who attacked him were killed, while on our side 
two men were wounded, Shortly before this, General Stewart liad visited 
the west coast of the island, with the view of showing that our intentions 
towards the people were friendly. After landing presents at. several places, 
one of his parties were attacked, and in the skirmish which ensued, one 
PLUIE aborigines was wounded. He died while being taken of to the 
ship. i - 

In 1880 I visited the island several times, and alf my friendly overtures 
were rejected. One evening they placed an ambuscade at the mouth of a 
creek up which I had rowed, and om our return they saluted us with 
showers of arrows, l ; 

.— Qn another occasion, not far from the same spot, while we were throw- 
ing cocoanuts ashore to the natives on the beach, one of my boat's crew 
was severely wounded with an arrow, On another occasion at Hut Bay 

' on the east coast, they nearly cut off a boat's crew which had- landed with 
Mr, Portman. Many arrows were fired by the savages, and on our side 
only two shots were fired from a fowling-piece, for the purpose of frighten- 
ing them. i - 

In 1882 and again in 1883 the island was visited by the station steamer, 
and the islanders accepted the presents which were left for them on the 
beach. jn | 

In April 1884 I visited- several places in the island and rowed up two 
of the creeks without coming to hostilities with the natives. Presents were 
left in many places. -The natives had no hésitation in taking them on . 
our boat withdrawing fifty yards or so, but their bows and arrows were 
always handy. At one time I proceeded on shore in one.of the ship's 

“gutters, followed by the Jolly boat. After depositing yarns, cocoanuts, 
and red cloth in a canoe which we found near.the entrance, we rowed 
about three miles up the creek, and then landing, visited a large hut about 
a quarter of a mile from the boats. We encountered no natives there, but 
on rowing down the creek, we found the sandspits on either side of the 
mouth covered with painted savages, armed with bews. and arrows. The 
tide was out and a passage of only thirty or forty yards was left for the 

. boats; to pass through. It would have been easy to clear the spits’ with a 
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' few rifle shots, but wishing to avoid bloodshed, I resolved to wait in the’ 
` broad part of the creek where we had stopped rowing, until -the tide rose. 
Apparently mistaking our .actions for surrender, four natives put off in 
one canoe, and two in another, and coming along side our boats they 
disdainfully refused the presents we. offered: and. by very peremptozy 
* gestures and shouts ordered us.ashore. The canoe with the four men, was--- 
made fast to the Jolly boat, and they commenced cutting away the-lan- 
yards and fenders, and by gestures ordered the rifles and the .compass 
box to be given up. On being shoved off, one of the savages took up his 
bows, and in the twinkling of an eye, sent an-ariow through the helmet 
.-of Mr. Jackson, Apothecary, inflicting a slight scalp-wound. On this, 
our men began to fire, and all the savages fell into the water. I stopped 
the firing as quickly as possible. One of the savages taking the cane 
painter of his canoe in his mouth tried, to swim ashore with it. Two of 
the Port Blair Andamanese, by mv order, jumped into the water and 
captured him, a fine young man, and unwounded. I was glad to see the 
remaining dive savages emerge from the water into the mangrove jungle, 
all apparently unwounded except one, who had heen hit in the calf by an 
arrow, The tide rose, the spits became covered with water, the natives 
retired, and we rowed out to the ship without further molestation, having 
‘broker up the two canoes which had attacked us, as a mark of our dis- - 
pleasure. The captive, to our great regret, died at Port Blair of pneumonia-« 


in the following month." 

There is one thing about these islanders of the little 
Andaman, that as a result of their isolation and refusal to allow 
‘strangers to land on their island, as far as is known, there is 
no disease among them, and they are not rapidly dying out, 
as their brethren of the Great and Middle Andaman are doing. 
"Such being the case, I say, long may they be free and simple 
in their ignorance of those vices which have always proved 
destructive to aboriginal races, 

In the description. already given, some idea, doubtless, has 
been conveyed to the mind of my. readers, of the ‘Andamans 
and the Andamanese. I proceed now to speak more in detail . 
of. a few of the habits and customs of these most SDISRESEUE 
little people. 
^" First of all, they are not cannibals, and as far as we can 
learn, never, have been,—there is a- 
belief abroad that they are, but this is 
"a mistake, and should be definitely contradicted. 

Another incorrect statement is, that the Andamanese live 
-in holes dug in the sand; that they build no kind of huts. This 
is also untrue, and both these statements are urged, as proofs, 
that the Andamanese are not much above the lower animals. 
When we come to enquire into the matter, we find that there 
-are three kinds of huts, met- with in the permanent —~and~ 
"temporary encampments, throughout the territory of the eight 
great Andaman Tribes, 

The first, the most lasting, and erected by the men,, is Ore 
in the majority of the-:permanent encampments. The. second 
kind are put up when "DI popary homes are required. They 
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last only for a few months, such ‘as date ‘the period of 
mourning. They’ are made by the men, and differ from the 
former in being smaller and less neatly thatched. The third 
variety are only meant to serve asa shelter during a halt or 
—"short stay, - They are built in a much more simple way than: 
either of the former, and are the work of the women. The 
majority of these huts are of a shanty character, the. only 
respect in which they differ, being in size and durability, They 
are found standing alone or, as is more especially. the case in 
more permanent encampments, so joined together as to form 
quite a large habitation, in the eyes of the Andamanese, a 
roomy and stately dwelling place. 
A very interesting chapter might be written on the pitom: 
: l and habits of the Andamanese, Here 
labis and customs of is the full ritual observed -at a Death 
Panal Rites > . and Burial. It is true I have not been 
present at such a ceremony, but 
bMr Man the historian of the Andamanese has, and it is from 
his work on the subject that I have obtained my facts on this 
and on other points in my paper, which a short residence 
in the island, such a mine was could never have personally 
brought home tome., I think we shall say, when our descrip- 
tion is ended, that these people nd need a Funeral. Reform 
Association in their midst. l 
. When a child dies, the parents and friends weep beside 
the body for hours; they afterwards attire themselves in 
mourning garments by smearing their bodies with a compound 
-of ög, olive coloured clay and .water, and: by shaving their 
. beads, and placing on their foreheads a lump of clay called 
„~ela, (the women usually place it on the top of their heads) 
where it remains in a hardened state, a most uncomfortable 
ornament, until the days of mourning are ended. During 
the time between the death and the burial the Andamanese 
. mother paints her child with clay, shaving the head, and 
folding the little limbs, so as to take up the smallest possible 
space; the body is then wrapped in large leaves fastened 
with strips of cane, While the mother is doing her part, the 
father digs a grave with his adze, in the plàce where his hut 
fire generally burns. 
And now comes an action which surely tells us that these 
poor untutored Andamanese are the same flesh and blood as 
“—~ourselves and possess just the same feelings of love and 
affection. When all the final preparations are"*made ‘the little 
head is once more uncovered, and the parents gently. blow 
. upon the face two or three times in token of farewell. This 
. done, the burial takes place, the body being put into the . 
earth in a sitting position. On the trees which surround the 
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hut, or encircling the entire camping ground, long fringe-like 
wreaths of jungle cane are placed, —the object of this is, to 
tell any approaching stranger that a death has lately taker 
lace. l ES 007 : 
: As the spirit of the dead is thought to frequent for a short ^ 
time its earthly dwelling place, the hut fire- is re-lit, and’ the- 
. mother places beside the grave a shell containing sonie of her 
own milk, in order that it should not want nourishment, 
: The whole encampment then depart to some other camping 
ground, generally two or three miles away, taking such things. 
as willbe needed during the time of mourning. As a rule, 
this lasts about three months; at the end of this time, they 
all return to the old encampment, and destroy the’ dra, as the 
long fringe-like wreaths are called, The parents occupy . 
themselves in digging up the remains, the father taking them 
to tlhe.sea-shore or to the nearest ‘creek, there to be cleansed 
and purified, he then returns with the bones and skull, the | 
former of which he breaks up into small pieces, suitable -for: ^* 
.necklaces, The-mother, after painting the skull with red-ochre 
koi-ob, and decorating it with -small shells attached to ‘pieces 
of string, hangs. it round her neck with a netted chain called 
vib, a i E 
The next few days are spent by the mother in manufactur- 
ing the bone necklaces, intending them for distribution among: 
friends, as mourning mementoes, I should have said, however, 
that before this distribution takes place, the mourners remove 
from their heads, the uncomfortable piece of clay placed 
there on the day of the death; the wife also paints a most 
elaborate design in red-ochre on her husband, and also adorns 
herself in alike manner, | ^ — - l M. 
All things, then, having been duly done, according to the 
standard ‘of Andamanese burial etiquette, the friends arrive 
to pay their final visits of condolence. During this visit the 
father sings some old song of his, on which all express their 
grief and sympathy, by breaking out into loud lamentations, 
The chorus of the song is sung by the women, while the- 
parents indulge in a dance, which goes by the name of 2’4-i6- 
labyga (theshedding of tears), they then retire to their hut, : 
the mourning friends outside keeping up the song and dance 
for some hours to come. It should be observed, that the 
character of this dance does not differ from that which is —_ 
customary at a wedding, or other joyful occasion, except in 
the long faces of the performers, The customs and rites at iż 
the burial of a grown-up person are similar to those just 
described, the friends blowing a farewell on the dead face, a 
“nautilus shell filled with water, and some article which 
belonged to the dead Andamanese being placed by his «side. 
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None but children are buried -within the encampment, all 
others being carried to some-distant -or secluded spot in the 
jungle, and there buried, Two -reasons are given for the 
_ practice they have, of placing the body with the face towards 
—the rising sun ; one being that it may sooner return to. the 
dust from which it was made, the other that yer eg, or Hades, 
whither the souls of the departed flee, lies towards the east.’ 
Although in the majority. of cases the outward show of 
grief is thoroughly real, there is no doubt that they hope by 
.testifying their sorrow ‘In. the - various ways mentioned, 
conciliate the spirits of the dead, and to be by them ene 
from many evils, which might otherwise befal them. 
We now turn from grave to. gay,.from the elaborate rites 
DE at an Andamanese death, to the more 
An Andamanese Dance, festive scene of an Andamanese. dance, 
Let ustry and picture the scene, one 
which to civilized minds seems most weird and dramatic. Let 
rus transport ourselves, then, in imagination to a small clearing: 
in the midst, or on. the border of a dense jungle; there -we 
see gathered together a hundred or even more, painted savages 
of both sexes; the moon sheds its light on all, while from 
each hut, the lurid glare of a wood fire throws its fitful shadows 
across the scattered groups; on one’ side, seated in a row, 
are the women who are to join in the refrain, on the other in 
dark relief within their several huts, are seen the audience, 
many of whom assist in marking time, by clapping their 
. hands. In a conspicuous place, stands the composer and 
conductor, with one foot on the pointed end of a sounding 
board, and supporting himself on a spear, he gives the time to 
= the singers and dancers, by kicking the board with the sole 
and heel of the other foot.. . (These sounding boards, pu-kuta- 
yem-nga, are scooped out of very hard wood, always of some 
shield-like shape, and are frequently as much as. five feet long - 
and two feet wide.) In this wearying work of marking time, 
the conductor .is relieved by one of his male friends, and 
occasionally by a woman. During the solo, which is really 
-a recitative, all other voices are hushed, .and the listeners 
remain motionless ; ; but as soon as-the signal is given. for the 
refrain, a number of men suddenly emerge -from the gloom 
surrounding the encampment, and rushing excitedly into the 
arena perform their part with frantic energy,- generally 
"adding their voices to those of the women to swell the. savage 
‘orchestra. 
-Some of the social habits and customs of these people are 
peculiar. Contrary to the custom, of 
''Bócia customs. ' most races, no saluations pass between 
friends even after a long. separation ; 
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such as rubbing noses, kissing, and” shaking psa ‘Kisses 
are-considered as a sign of affection, but are only bestowed” 
om children. In meeting, an Andamanese will remain silently 
gazing at his friend for. aw absurdly long time, the younger 
then makes some commonplace remark, which apparently has ` 
the effect of loosening’ their tongues, for they at oncé com- 
mence to talk of the latest scandals in Andamanese society. 
Relations after an absence of a few weeks’ or months, testify 
their joy at meeting by sitting. with their arms round each 
other's necks, weeping and howling in a manner which would. 
lead a stranger to suppose that some great sorrow had befallen 
them ; indeed there is.no difference between their demon- 
strations of joy on these occasions, and those of grief at the 
death of one of their numbers.- The crying chorus atthese 
times is started by the women, but the men quickly join in 
howling i in concert, until from sheer weariness they | are obliged 
to stop; when neither of the parties are in mourning, an 
impromtu ‘dance is got up, in which the women, not’ un-™ 
frequently take part. 

The Andamanese are: Bu for ieit hospitality, and 
strangers introduced by mutual friends, are always warmly 
welcomed by the whole community. Of course by * strangers" 
we mean, Andamanese from othér tribés, or other islands; 

they, as guests, are the first. waited ‘on, the best food is given 
them, and in every way Y are well treated. *Speed the 
parting guest’ is the rule in all cases, —the host accompanies 
his.guest to the landing place,—or at least some- distance on 
the way. The guest bids farewell to his host in’ the poetical 
way usual amoug these islanders, By blowing upon -his 
: hand. . ps 

Goan E any bad habits the Andamauese have, it must be - 
senesced with sorrow, that intercourse with Europeans and other 
foreigners, has unhappily opened their eyes tothe existence of 
some vices of which they formerly had no -knowledge ; this is 
chiefly the case with regard to drunkenness: until they made 
our acquaintance, they were altogether ignorant of intoxicating 
liquors, and had no idea of their effect, To express a drunk- 
ard, they have manufactured a word signifying a ' staggerer,’ 
Owing, however, to their extreme liking for all such drinks, 
much care has to bé exercised, in order to present them from 
indulging this easily acquired taste. 

Our advent, too, has brought to their knowledge the exis- 
tence of tobacco, and it has been one of the evil results of our: 
occupation of the islands, -So rapidly has this habit of smoking ^ 
progressed.(both-among men and women) that when at a dis- 
tance from the Homes, and unable to obtain tobacco, they have 
beer? known to fill their short clay pipes with pg leaves, rather 
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than go without, “I have used the word * evil," says Mr. Man;- 
“ advisedly, for- there can be no doubt, from observations ex- 
tending over many years, that the result of their excessive 
indulgence in tobacco, has been seriously to impair their con- : 
-stitutions. The attempts that-have been made to check the 
mischief, have hitherto failed, as it has been -found difficult, if 
not impossible, to induce them to do.a stroke of work, without 
the accompaniment of the ‘ fragrant weed," . 

* The chief events of the year," Says Sir Richard Temple, in 
this Report, “were the expeditions into the .Jarawa country 
undertaken in consequence of murderous raids into the settle- 
ment by -the tribe, which resulted, unfortunately, in the death 
of Mr. P. Vaux, 7th Assistant. Superintendent. "They were 
nevertheless most successful, as they effectively taught -the 
tribe that we could go anywhere into their territory if we chose, 
and that raiding would not be any. longer allowed to go un- 
punished. They showed further that the attacks of the 

-jarawas were not due to chance collisions in the jungle, but 
were the outcome of deliberate attempts to steal iron for their 
` spears, arrows, and adzes. They much improved our know- 
ledge of the interior, of the Jarawa haunts, and of ‘the economic 
contents of the forests, 

"Every possible effort was made to prove to the captives taken 
who were kept only for a brief period, that we had no animosity 
towards individuals. This attitude towards them, coupled with 
the evidence shown them of our power and capacity’ to reach 
them, will, it is hoped, put a stop to'that annual raiding, which 
" has cost us lives in nearly ‘every year since the Settlement was 
formed. 

It is of interest to note that the Jarawas ate-on. the Wide « a 
` larger, stronger, and more -intelligent people than the coast 
tribes so long known to us, with distinct implements of their 
‘own. Where their language differs will have to be worked out 
hereafter, mutual unintelligibility being no indication of differ- 
ence of origin in the Andamanese dialects. - ` 

" An account of the expeditions is given in the body of thís 
Report, but I would like to add here that one has to know ‘the 
Andamanese jungle, its darkness and denseness, the ever- 
present danger in threading it from a coal-black enemy, noise- 
less of trade and armed with noiseless: arrows, and the: 
insect pests that inhabit it, fo ful ly appreciate’ the. skill 

and. courage and endurance shown by the party composing the 
expeditions. One. has also to know the narrow, tortuous, 

Straits through. the islands, their. uneven depth and the 
strength of the tides through them, to quite understand 
what is involved in navigating them at night. < Hence I would 
like to recotd here my sense of the gece service poo by 
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‘the late:Mr. Vaux, Mr. C. G. Rogers, Mr. M. Bonig, the Police, 
the native servants, and the Andamanese trackers that com- 
pus the expeditions.” ; i 
"We give here, in detail, as one of the most interesting (catre: 
at this Report, the account of the expedition against the 
Jaraw as, who ‘have hitherto remained, practically unknown. 
‘The marauding -parties of Jarawas, that almost every cold 
season make raids on the outskirts of the Penal Settlement, 
this season, in November 1901 .and January 1902, raided the 
Forest Department gangs working “at Jatang, about 25 miles 
north of Port Blair, killing and wounding’ convicts. at their 
woik, A party. was organised in consequence to try and dis- 
cover their haunts in the jungles and to put a stop to further 
raiding, but on a somewhat larger scale than usual, as the two 
last raids appeared to be. more purposeful than hitherto. 
- The officials detailed for the duty were Mr. Percy Vaux, 
Officer in charge of the. Andamanese, with Mr. Bonig, Assistant 
“Harbour Master, and Mr, O. G. Rogers, Deputy Conservator 
of Forests. Men from the Andaman Military Police Force and 
ee Andamanese trackers accompanied them. 
. Vaux proceeded up the west coast of .the South Anda- 
: a on 25th January 1902, and was successful in the very 
difficult operation of discovering the camps and paths of the 
Jarawas' in the hills above Bilap Bay, about eight miles north 
of Port Campbell. He then, ou the advice of the Andamanese 
with him, proceeded northwards to Port Anson and thence to 
 Pochang, in. the South Andaman, at the southern extremity 
of that harbour, Here, with much skill and difficulty, he dis- 
. covered the main Jarawa track running southwards from the 
harbour, and also the chief place of residence of the Jarawas 
during the rains. Having accomplished this, Mr. Vaux re- 
turned to Port Blair and brought with him a much fuller report, 
upon. this practically unknown tribe than had hitherto been 
made. Mr. Rogers, meanwhile, was endéavouring ‘to work 
his way direct from Jatang on the east across the South Anda- 
man to Ike-Bay on the west coast, right athwart the country 
believed to be occupied by the Jarawas. 

_.. Mr. Vaux was then directed to join with Mr. Rogers and 
meke further investigations at Pochang, and after ascertaining 
‘that the main Jarawa path led southwards beyond Pochang 
indefinitely, the party returned to Port Blair. This expedition 
accomplished part of the objects aimed àt, in that it showed 
where the Jarawas started. from ^on their raids,and proved 
that the object of their unprovoked murderous attacks on ` 
parties from settlement working in the jungles was to procure 
„İron and irou implements, and not to procure water and food 

as hitherto. supposed, 
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[On 17th February 1902 the party was reorganise 
Mr: Vaux with Mr. Bonig, twelve Police and Andaman 
Rogers accompanying them. The general - -object was 
cover the southern termination of the main‘ Jarawa p 

—tó-drive the Jarawa marauders northwards.along it a 
from the neighbourhood of the Settlement, The party 
as before along the West Coast, and on the advi 
Andathanese searched’ the- jungles- about Island‘ Bay. s 
miles-north and north-east, respectively, of the outlying 
of Templeganj and Anikhet, --This was a task .of mu 
culty, and in the course of the search, in’ three parti 
Messrs: Vaux, Rogers and Boüig, Mr. Vaux. came in tl 
ing upon-a hunting camp of the Jarawas.. Judging 
position and distance from the chief home of* the 
dL. he inferred that the party's real object was a 

the Settlement villages. He successfully.rushed the c 
| moonlight and discovered, among other-things, a le 

-Forest Department adze which had'been faken from | a 
wounded in the: Jarawa attack on Jatang in Novemt 
This confirmed him in his suspicions as to the reasor 
hunting party's presence so. close to the Settlement. 
Mr. Vaux's party was hurt in this n the: Jaraw. 
too Startled to shoot. -` ' a 

In their flight. the Jarawas left in the camp a bal 
gal | girl. This circumstance, and‘ also the- ‘advice 
Andamanese as to further proceedings determined M 
to proceed to Port Anson, to; the Andamanése Hom 
where the children could be taken care of. Adopting.t 
'the advice of the Andamanese, Mr. Vaux then.proceed 
.to. Poehang and follówed the main.Jarawa:track.sot 
steadily; which proved, beyond: Pochang, to be an exc 
difficult affair, The party proceeded about fifteen mile 
beyond Pochang in a.south-east direction to: Wibtang, 

about: six miles west of Port Meadows. and some 
miles from Jatang : thus showing that the chief Jarawa 
the jungle between the mouth of Shoal ‘Bay and Por 
At Wibtang an occupied hinting camp was found to b 
way further, and Mr. Vaux. judged: it necessary. to- 
campat night ‘as he had the previous: one, For . this 
“he selected onè Police Constable and sixteen. Andamat 
-there- were besides these, himself, Mr.‘ Rogers and Mi 
—and:three servants: altogether. twetity-three men. 

- The camp was rushed about 10 P.M. on the nfght of. 
February after the moon had risen. Mr; Vaux - went: 
followed by, Messrs. Rogers ‘and Bonig, -the’ And 
coming up immediately behind, There was no real re: 
but as Mr. Vaux was stooping dowii in a- hut graph 
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.two Jarawas, his foot disturbed the smouldering embers of a 

fire, which blazed up, exposing him to the view of a man in 
another hut, who shot two arrows. at him and decamped. 
These were the only two arrows shot in the affair, but one of 
them a barbed iron-hsaded arrow, entered Mr. Vaux on the-- 
left side between thé ninth and tenth ribs: with great force, 
killing him almost immediately. Next morning, as soon as 
it was possible to see, Mr. Rogers carried back the body with: 
Many difficulties through the jungles. to Pochang and Port 
: Anson, reaching that Harbour in the evening, whence the: body 
was conveyed in the steam launch Be//e.through Middle Strait 
to Port Blair, arriving about midnight. .on the. 25th February, 
Two women and six children were found in.the camp after the 
attack, who accompanied Mr. Rogers' party to Port Anson and 
onwards quite cheerfully, and it-has been ascertained ‘that .the 
children found in the first camp rushed are closely related to 

. one of these women. "Europeaon iron implements were found 

- in the camp also. These facts prove that the men in both— 
camps were the parties which actually attacked the Forest 
Department convicts at Jatang in November. A number of 
implements of offence were found in. buth camps and have been 
removed. Infact, these. particular bodies of marauders -have 
been deprived. of means of offence for some time to.come, 

Mr. Rogers deserves the greatest credit for his rapid march 
back through the jungles, during. which one of his party was 
slightly wounded. by a couple: of sens who, . however, , 
decamped on being fired on. So, also does Mr. Bonig, for 
. his skilful management of the steam janes Belle through,so 
narrow a passage as Middle Strait at. night. The conduct of 
. the Police -on the return march was exemplary. T 

The object then of the operations which Mr. Vaux with the 
assistance of Mr. Rogers and Mr. Bonig conducted with such 

, conspicuous endurance, courage and skill has been entirely 
-carried vut,- Precise information has been obtained of the 
location. of the Jarawas, of the real object of their annual 
raids, of the best mode of réaching them, and ‘they have been 
taught that they cannot raid and murder with impunity.. The ` 

. return of the captured women will téach the.tribe something 
of ourselves, and that we have the power, if we choose, to take 
their families away from them. Thanks also to the energy 
and determination of Messrs. Vaux and Rogers, much know- 
ledge of the nature-of. the country and forests in the hitherte- 
untouched interfor of the South Andaman has been gained, 
and. it is very satisfactory to note that the-parties of Jarawas. 
punished belonged to the actual perpetrators of the latest raids. - 
No operations in relation to the Jarawas have hitherto been 
anything like so successful, It is therefore all the more to be 
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: deplored that the leader should‘ have lost his life inthe chances. 
ofa struggle. Itisa still more regrettable circumstance to 
record that the life. need: not. have’. beem lost, for at the last 
moment Mr. Vaux made an error in judgment-in -not waitiug . 
-~as usual for the Andamanese to rush into.the camp first, -Had 
this: been done, it is moré than- probable that no life would 
-have been lost. But it has been. ascertained that he feared 
- that if he: did so: the Andamanese accompanying. him would 
kill all the men they could, and. that the rest would, escape - 
with most of their weapons and:stolen property. | [It was. to. 
sare this that; he: determined -to- go: before then when the 
> word was given .to attack, and thus he lost his life’ ima laud- 
“able, though mistaken, attempt to save bloodshed, - 
- "Asa measure of precaution the outlying villages of Temple- 
- ganj, Manpur, Anikhet and Muthra were protected by guards 
: of Police and Andamanese trackers, and so were the distant 
` forest files working at Jatang throughout the hot weather ; 
 but- nothing raore has-been heard of the Jarawas; who, it. is 
` now hoped, will leave the Settlement alone. 
`- Asa measure of policy ‘the women and children: sanud 
. were returned on 11th March to Pochang with: suitable presents 
‘after being shown about the Settlement, and especially by 
ocular demonstration the power of the rifle'at the’ ranges, "The 
confidence they exhibited towards:the officials, and the absence 
-:of fear of Europeans displayed. by them.after landing will, it 
is hoped, have a favourable effect on the tribe. Two. boys 
. were kept behind in order to study their language, etc. -One - 
. of these-has unfortunateiy died of pneumonia, - but the: other 
is on very friendly terms with the Andamanese:at the Home. 
Nothing now remains for me, but to make a.few remarks: as 
. _ to the-efforts that have heen: made to 
Attempts to Civilize. T civilize. and. Christianize the Andama- 
^ nese; Efforts. have been made, but 
“without much success. If any effort is to succeed, especially in 
a religious direction, it must be; undertaken - -by. men “who p 
". prepared ^to practise self-denial, and who are - devoted ` 
>-their work. The spirit that animated those eleven. Moravian 
^ Missionaies ‘to. the neighbouring. Nicobar Islands and ‘who 
died one after another at their "fever-stricken post,-—is the 
-spirit that should animate .a Missionary. to :the Andamanese, 
‘The spirit. that animated the Roman Priest who ‘on landing: on 
->the same island knelt. down and kissed-the ground in token 
‘that he-had. taken the island in the Name bf the Lord Jesus - 
Christ, is the spirit that should animate-à: Missionary ^ to the - 
“Andamanese and Nicobarese, The.unworldly spirit of Augus- 
tine, Xavier, Patteson and Mackenzie, is the. spirit to animate ` 
"the soul- of a man who wishes to do much good among these 
light- neartea and Ep “minded people, Es * 
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There. was, for a year or two, a Church of Brel Lay 
Missionary working among them, hé had learnt the ‘language; 
and had just begun to plan out a scheme of work when he- was 
recalled ; and now, spiritually speaking, the Andamanese are. 
sheep without a shepherd, having no one specially to care 
whether they become Christians, or whether her remain in 
their heathen ignorance and. darkness. 

‘On turning to the moral side of the question, we find that up 
to-about the age of ten or eleven years these aborigines can 
hold their own with ordinary children of civilized races, with 
respect to mental culture ; but after that age, further progress 
seems to be impossible. Some remarkable instances might be 

. mentioned of boys and girls, who at no more than nine or teu 
) years of age, were able to read difficult passages : physically 
speaking, training seemed to have a deteriorating effect. i 

A. school for girls was established some thirty-four years ago, 
and two ladies from Kidderpore House, Calcutta, undertook 
the management of it ; after a few years’ trial, it was given Up, — 
and of the girls in it only two remained true to their teaching. 
It was found that civilized clothing was not congenial to the 
Andamanese mind, indeed most of the girls succeeded in 
escaping from the School, leaving their clothes behind them, 
. and swimming to their friends "and kinsfolk in the jungle. 
The. two Andamanese girls who continued to wear clothes, 
and were civilized, were called Ruth and Martha, but there 
was a vast difference between them, both physically and 
socially,. Ruth being. stout and ungainly, Martha slight and 
active. Ruth wasa sort of upper servant at the Parsonage, 
Martha was a servant at one of the *Subordinates? bouses. 

Ruth had been DEL trained by Mrs. Homfray, the widow — 
of a former officer in charge of the Andamanese, who was much 
beloved. by them. She could speak, read and write English - 
as well as converse glibly in Hindi, as she has been with 
English people from infancy, it is hardly necessary to say that 

` she did not know her native tongue. Ruth was also an accom- 
plished needlewoman, and clever at making designs and some 
idea of the advance she had made over her fellow countrymen, 
may: be gathered from these facts, but further proof is found in 
her asking for an English dictionary, which she said she found 

‘very useful’ when writing her letters, Society distinctions, 
too, were. observed among these Andamanese maidens. Ruth 
complained that, Martha would not speak to her because the” 
one lived at the" Parsonage, and the other with Subordinates, 
but I imagine it is rather that Miss Ruth fancied herself above 
her more humbly situated companion. It was very curious to 
see Ruth beside one of her naked unreclaimed sisters, and very 
ainusing to notice the look of indifference and scorn on the face 
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of the uncivilised Andamanese woman. Ruthi in allthe son of ' 
a serge dress—her round fat figure looking more round and fat 
if that were possible, by comparison—the wild lady attired only 
in her 6é-dda, but with a graceful and active carriage, which 
said much for the freedom of the jungle, and the healthiness of 
jungle life, and very little for European clothes and European 
ways, when tacked on to a fat and ungainly Andamanese girl.* - 

Many years ago.there was an Orphanage for boys under the 
charge of a native Catechist ; and as the Andamanese from 
various causes are rapidly dying out, this care for- the children 
was the ‘most promising of. any civilizing work' among the 
aborigines. 

‘The Andamanese boys are very bright and happy. little 
fellows, I heard’ an ‘amusing story about ‘one of them, The 
Missionary, although'a young man, wears glasses, and one day, 
he was surprised to find one of his boys appear before him 
with.a pair of glasses on, in a word, clothed only in glasses. 
~ On questioning the boy he found that he had been all the way 
to Ross Bazaar, to buy the glasses, and the reason he gave was 
“ Me want to be all same like Master 1” 

All good things must come to an end, and our visit to the 
Andaman Islands was no exception to the rule. . We left those 
Islands of “Good Fortune,” one Saturday afternoon, in a 
“heavy shower of rain, clouds overcast, and a driving wind. 


‘The unpleasant natural surroundings were more than counter- 


balanced by the hearty farewells and good wishes which greet- 
ed us on every side from the Chief Commissioner—the kindest 
of men——down to my brother’s convict crew, under whose dark 
skins, there also beat hearts ready and faithful. A pleasant 


~vosage, both as regards passengers-and weather, the latter quite. 


unexpected, br onght us quickly and safely to our journey’s end 


' and thus there remains now, nothing but bright and pleasing 


memories of the Andaman Islands. 


A. SAUNDERS DYER. 


- # These ‘ civilized * Andamanese girls are now both dead. 
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Abstract of Gn for which the prisoners (qs per strength) on the 
31st March 1902 were transported, — : a 

















4 
Crime Male. |Female.| Total 
. "Murder ? us - ss aaa] 7,208 712.] 8,010 
,"Daocoity ave Ei rn . | 2,558 és 2,558 
Mutiny "T M ses Yo 70 i^ 10 
Theft ss 490 8 493 
" Abduction of females and child. stealing T 49 2 51 
keceiving stolen property s= — m 96 S 96 
House-breaking. . $us was s. 297 2 299 
Causing grievous hurt A - . 315 6|. 321 
Robbery - a: T ^ 374 li 875 
Poisoning 000. te 31 8 39 
' Dishonest misappropriation of property ove 11 - YI 
. Mischief by fire ... P T ~ae 56 Lt. 57 
Criminal trespass - sa t bes 108 l 109 
Forgery oe dus vas . 31 T 31 
Riot . a ee 18 An 18 
Escape from lawful custody .. we - 10 - 10 
Rape . ; -- E one 111 m 111 
Unnatural: offence - see ies Bs 12 2 12 
Usiog counterfeit coin — 17 f 17 
 Waging war against the constituted ‘din 6 of l 
` Native Btates 8 sss 8 
 . Harbouring an offender who: escaped. from lawful. ' 
custody or wns apprehension has been j 
ordered . se re 9 ava $^ 
Possessing arms without a license ies — 2d x 2 
- Causing disappearance of evidence m 9 un 9 
".Wiifuly doing an act endangering persona in rail- - Wer 
‘ways BD "» IO |  .. 0 
` Cheating : : T b » ? 
Tha ggi * see vos «ne ees aoa es one 
False complaint ... - . ee ae as --— 
TOTAL om | 11,995 736 | 12,731 
Local Oonvicts.  .. . T 43 3 46 
GRAND TOTAL ..| 12,038 739 | 12,777 
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Statement showing the escapes and recaptures of convicts at Port 
Fa . Blair for the year 1901-1902. 


ame 











No. 
Remaining uncaptured on the 31st March 1901 s 97 
Dedue V uode at large over even years side 22° 
Balance of previous year’ 8 escapes , C aaa ss 5 
^ (A. By lend | A] "e ag 
t- t : B. By sea ats x +e 
Escaped during the year i es $ Stee 
x d C. ` Total T 38 
i l GRAND ToTAL  .. 113 
A, of those who escaped in 
previous year - p I. 
B. Of those who escaped 
Recaptured during the year — ... | ‘during the year . 22 
Eo ` i ; m 
i C. Total a e 2 23 
M x E e —— man ey 
A. Of previous year 74 
B. Of present yeir 16 
Remaining uncaptured l ' ' — — 
| C. Total | . 90 
= ( À. Under one. year a 
| B.. Above. one" year and 
! under threo years = 
Unexpired portion of sentence of 40. Ab ve three years and 
those who escaped during the |` under seven years 4 
year. D. - Above seven years 34 
(E Total 38 
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Showing the religion, age and previous occupations of convicts in. 


Port Blair iode. the year 1901-1902. 


-— 





A. a. Europeans 

A. Ohristian ,, (b. Buragiags .. 
se c. Natives... 
Religion ,..4 B. Muhammadan a oe 
I C. Hindu 
D 
ü 


Buddhist 
. Other classes 


B. 16 to 40 years es 
* 56. 40 to 60 years vis TN 
-À D. Above €Ü years e ; 


. Toran 


3 


(a. endie 
| b. Agriculturistg. 
! c. Labourers 
| [5 Shop-keepere 
. Artizans 

f F Government servants 
Males ^ on 4 
F h. Weavers 


4 


Previeus 
occupations. 


] In-n 
=a | j. Other callings 
k. No occupation es 
| Uz. occupa en not record. 
e ve 
| Females... f pi Darena 


ToTAL vei 


g. Domestic Honysnta ind 


€. Boatmen and Fisher.. 


^, Unmarried sey) 





Males. 








Females 





lr 


irn n d 


739 


Total. 





41 

à 260 
7,854 

2.022 
97(a) 


12,777 


E fr 


. 9 
622 
180 

32 


atta Puis m qii iii 


789 


731 
8 


739 





6 
- 7,894 
4,472 
607(5) 





12,479 


* 





12,777 





(a) Asper Census taken on 31st December 1901. 
Q» 


Exclusive of one licensed prisoner,and Criminal Lunatic. 
x Ld 
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ART. IX.—WHIPPING AS A JAIL PUNISHMENT. 


N a recent number* of this Review, the practice of flogging 
in general, and flogging of Europeans in particular, as ¢ 
form of jail punishment, came in for some very grave criticism 
The strictures passed by the “ Reviewer" are so severe, anc 
bis statements so positive, that it is possible, and indeec 
probable, that the uninitiated may accept the views ‘set forth a 
their face value, without further enquiry. Asa matter of fact 
at least one of our leading local dailfes has echoed the wish foi 
a special vestigation pf. the question of the flogging of Euro 
-peans in jail. - 

It is, I assume, is nio to suppose, that when a time 
honoured institution is attacked, the self-appointed critic would 
to a certain extent, make sure of his grounds, and would dis. 
play a sufficient. acquaintanceship with the object of his attack 
as to give rise to the supposition that he knew something: con 
cerning the institution he censures, and of the grounds or 
which he based his conclusions; : 

Although we are told that “ our prisons are still, in some 
ways, in the Dark Ages.” There is certainly neither darkness 
nor want of publicity where their internal economy is concern: 

ed, The Government Reports which are published annually 
are so complete and contain such a mine of information, that i 
would be difficult to, imagine any detail, however trivial, tha! 
‘had not been given to the world. These Reports are publishec 
-at so low a rate, that they are within the reach’ of all, whc 
may be interested in the subject of Jail Administration. 

The system of visits by independent laymen, and the facili. 
ties afforded them by Government, leaves no loophole for any 
irregularity to escape detection. There can, therefore, be nc 
excuse for error in writing on this subject. 

Having started with the assumption that one who sets out tc 
subvert the ancient order of things, should have sufficient 
wisdom to be sure that he is standing on firm ground, let u: 
examine a few of the statements on which the “ Reviewer’ 
has based his strictures. We are told “ we have in this country 
practically none of Lombroso’s criminal class among Euro 
peans,'—' To look into this point carefully, we must firs 
understand what is meant by the term Europeans. The Benga 
Jail Code tell us* “ Europeans, Americans, Eurasians, Africans, 
Jews Armenians, or other persons of foreign ` extraction whose 





. * January 1908. “ Report on the Administration of Criminal Justice in thi 
Punjab during 1901” a Criticism with a special note on the flogging of Euro 
peans ifi Jail, 


* 
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habits and manner of. living more “nearly approach those of 
Europeans are classified as European prisoners," The term 
European is therefore most comprehensive, infits jail signi 
cance ; and as all statistics are based on this interpretation, I 
“think it is reasonable to assume ‘that our “ Reviewer " also 
bore this fact in mind, The number of pure-blooded Euro- 
peans committed ^to prison, for other than the most trivial 
crimes, ‘is so small that it is hardly worth considering, nor can 

. any special statistics concerning them be obtainéd. This fact 
alone shows that our “ Reviewer " must have accepted the 
official meaning of the term Éuropean. | 

How then are the facts, At least fifty per cent. of the daily 
average of European prisoners in Bengal Jails are habitual 
offenders, and of these the majority. belong to the criminal class 
of Lombroso. India can vie with Europe with regard to its 
type of criminal. A casual examination of the newspaper 

reports of the police courts will corroborate this statement. 

Reading further, we find“ The length of time required in 
hospital after this: punishment shows how severe it is, and 
even a convict has a right to be considered in a climate where 
nervous shock is as detrimental to the system as India," This 
certainly sounds very dreadful—it looks as ifthe picture could 
easily be painted in darker colours. It makes one feel that it 

"would be better if further data had been given of the percentage 
of cases admitted to hospital, and of the length of time actually 
spent under medical treatment. One wouldalso like to know 
more of the nervous shock so detrimental to the system, Our 
* Reviewer ” may of course have access to particulars that are 
not vouchsafed.to all of us ; but surely in that case, his hands . 
would have been strengthened, had he presented them to the 
world. As it stands, the statement can hardly be called, more 
than a general one, unsupported by evidence. 

What, however, are the facts ? Bengal Jails may be taken as 
possibly representative of Indian Jails in general at any rate 
their European statistics are quite ty pical, and may I think be 
taken as a fair basis for critical examination. During nineteen 
years preceding 1902 there were thirty-four cases of corporal 
punishment amongst Europeans. The average daily population 
was 465, In other words there were- not two floggings 
a year for nineteen years. This would hardly seem to justify the 

_hysterical cry which has been raised. 

_ Of this very terrible total of floggings there is no evidence 
to shew which of the many varieties of European prisoners 
was so punished. Nor can I discover that any ures 
prisoner was ever admitted to hospital as a result of such 
flogging ; indeed for several years no prisoner, European or. 
native, has been admitted to hospital after corporal punishment 
in Bengal, 


m 


! 
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‘Our “Reviewer” goes on to say “moreover the evidence 
on which Europeans can be flogged in jail, is almost sure to be 


_ entirely native, and such a cruel and disgraceful punishment 
Should not be. inflicted on Europeans on the mere evidence of 
native prisoners——.” Here we have another statement without. 
.theslightest attempt at proof. It is hardly worth refuting, 


displaying as it does, such an absolute ignorance of the condi- 


tions under wbich Europeans are confined i in Indian Jails. It 


will be sufficient to state that Europeans are guarded, from 


unlocking to locking up, by paid European warders, and that 
"they are practically never brought in contact with native 
- convict’ officials. The statement: that “no European can be 


found to undertake such work” (2.2. flogging) is imaginative, 
The question of the factors concerned in the causation of 

crime is too large a one to enter.on here, nor is “it’,probable 

that much good can accrue from a discussion of the subject. 


. No one.disputes that'certain varieties of crime depend largely 
. on physical conditions; but it is. carrying the thing too -far 


to say 'that bad physical conditions are the only personal. 
element concerned in the predisposition to crimes of impulse, 


itis as -gratuitous as the assumption that even the majority 


of jail floggings are administered as. punishments for crimes 
of impulse. 

‘Crimes against nature possibly. depend slightly. on TNR l 
but not ‘a bad physical condition. They are always difficult 


^ of detection, Their extent and prevalence must always. be- 


conjectural, It is certain though that few realise how pre- 


valent they are both inside and outside jail walls. 


Corruptness and inefficiency of a jail staff do: not appear 
to be conditions conducive to.the detection and punishment of 
crime, and indeed iu this point the Inspector-General of 


- Jails, Bengal, remarked in 1881: * 1 have always considered 


a very.small number of offences recorded to be a sign of 


‘defective discipline and short work," and again in 1883 he 


stated “so far from thinking that the^record of an excessive 


"^ number of offences reflects discredit on the management of a 


jail, I rather consider that it shows that discipline is- good, 
aud thata high standard of work is maintained." There is - 
no doubt that these contentions are correct. 

Jail statistics shew that a high rate of corporal punishment 


‘coincides with a low rate of crimes of violence, 


Criminology isa subject fraught with the greatest iU pu 
probably because so little is known -concerning it, any - 
people.have written on it, indeed every amateur of. a philan- 
thropic turn of mind feel justified in dabbling in it. It is 
doubtful whether much of any value has been published. 

‘The common pitfall which enn: the unwary {s forgetful. 
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ness of the fact that “ The child is father of the man," we may 
measure our criminal, we.may classify him by the colour of 
his eyes, or the length of his toes; .We may throw the res- 
ponsibility for crime upon our ancestors, or we may theorfft" _ 
“to our^heart's content, but we must not lose sight of the 
fact that man, be he saint or sinner, is only a grown-up child, 
moulded to his present shape by his environment and early 
training, 

Criminals must to a large extent be treated as children ; . 
discipline to be of any use must be. firm ; nowhere as in a 
jail is exemplary punishment followed by such excellent 
‘results. The maxim. * spdre the rod and spoil the child " Still 
holds good, and probably ever will. 

Corporal punishment is the .nly effectual treatment for 
crimes of violence," and crimes against nature, not as “a 
dignified indication of abstract. virtue, but as most beneficial 
to society and the individual, inasmuch as it is the only real 
deterrent punishment that is in the hands of those responsible 
for the good conduct and moral behaviour of our criminal 
classes either European or native." i 

j p f i Eas J. M. 


Since win the above, I have been reading “ Twenty ET. 
years in seventeen’ Prisons by No. 7."* In this book the author 
amongst other matters gives his views on corporal punishment 
in jail. I reproduce them without comment. 

" A mawkish sentimentalism lifts up its foolish head now-a- 
days in protest against the use of that very necessary deterrent 
the ‘cat’ or rather, the. *birch.' But why do penal hea- 
thens `‘ so furiously rage,’ and, in their ignorance of known 
facts, * imagine a vain thing ' ? No convict prison in the coun- 
try could be governed for a week were flogging abolished. 

“ Quite recently a brutal attack was, made upon a com- 
paratively inoffensive warder by a prisoner, who did not 
hesitate to use a chopper. Our soi-disant * humanitarians’ 
would hesitate to use the ‘ cat ' on. the dastardly ruffian who 
perpetrated the crime, and,.so thoroughly has this cant “of the. 
‘humanitarian ! debilitated the masculine, good, sound com- 
mon sense of the country that this brute is allowed to escape: 
the castigation he deserves, and gets off with the nominal pun- 
ishment of a dozen strokes with. the*birch —a small school 
boy's S allo vance x p" 


-^ 
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-. a ART. X.—THE PERSONAL HISTORY OF DR. 
WILLIAM HAMILTON, BENEFACTOR. OF’ |... 
© CALCUTTA. i 


AVELL -KNOWN writer on Indian History has recently dis- 
. tinguished Dr, William Hamilton with the title of “ Bene- 
factor of Calcutta ;" and it cannot be doubted that the fame of 
his name and exploits will last as long as the memory of the 
British Empire in India. The personal history of such a man 
should be interesting, but it has hitherto been unknown. I. 
have recently done what I could to clear it up. For this purpose 
: I have carefully gone through the Diary of Surmau's Embassy 
to Delhi and the Bengal Public Consultations Books of the 
period which are preserved in the India Office. I have also 
read through a number of miscellaneous records such as the 
logs, receipt-books, and ledgers of the ships in the Company's - 
service, the Miscellanies, Court Books, and Court Miscellanies 
and other odd bundles of letters in the India Office. I have, 
written to the Minister of Bothwell in Lanarkshire and the 
- living representatives of the Hamilton family, aud I have 
_made-enquiries at the Edinburgh Register House, the Lyon 
Office of the College of. Arms, the Royal Colleges of Physicians : 
and. of Surgeons of Scotland; ‘and the Universities of St, 
Andrews, Edinburgh, and.Glásgow. In this paper I desire to 

recórd the results thus attained. 

William Hamilton, was a cadet of the noble amily of the 
Hamiltons of Dalzell which traced its origin to Gavin, third: 
son of James, Lord Hamilton in the fifteenth century.* ` Fifth 
in descent from him was James Hamilton of Dalzell who 
married Jean, the daughter of Sir John Henderson of Fordell, 
by whom he had a large family. His large estates secured to 
him in 1663 by a charter under the seal of Charles Il: were 
divided at his death in 1668, and the farm of Boggs or Boogs in 
the parish of Bothwell, Lanarkshire, fell to his third son.James.T 
Of this Tames, the first of the house of Boggs little is recorded, 
but of his only son John we are told that he was “ persecuted 
for his religious opinions," which were displeasing to the 
Episcopalian, Government of the restored Stuarts, and was 
“brought to much trouble for refusing to take the test.”} 


* See Sir Robert, Douglas's Baronage of Scalland, I, 463, alse-JGfin _ 
` Anderson's Historétal and- Gereological "Memoirs of the ' House of Hamdfton. 

34 See Douglas's Zarozage 1, 464. Douglas, however, erroneously makes 
John of Boggs, the son of James of Dalzell, whereas he was the grandson; . 
This mistake is corrected by Anderson. 

$ See Anderson’s Memoirs, 237, EH of 1825). 
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To John of Boggs were bon seven sons, of whom the second. 
William was destined - to become famous in the annals. of 
British India and to “raise his name to the four quarters — 
_by curing the King of Kings." * Beyond his parentage we 
know nothing certain of William Hamilton’s early life. His 
boyhood was probably passed at Bothwell, then even more 
than now the garden of Scotland, a swelling stretch of yellow 
‘farmland, shaded by green groves and orchards, sloping from 
the upland braes to the murmuring Clyde. The son of a 
Covenanting and persecuted father he was no doubt early 
imbued with the political and religious tenets of the extreme 
Presbyterians, and must have often listened to the story of 
their sufferings, how they had fought in vain against Monmouth 
and Claverhouse at. the narrow bridge of Bothwell and had 
fled to hide themselves in the dens and caves of the earth. 
As a young man he. may have entered the University of 
Glasgow, and perhaps itis his name which appears among the 
signatures to a protest drawn up in 1696 denouncing con- 
spiracies against the life of William IIJ, and promising to 
avenge the king's death should he die by violence.t With 





* Anderson zz. of. ctt. gives John of Boggs's family thus :— 

I. James, his heir; 2. Whiliiam, who was in the.navy service ; 3 
_Daniel, a Major in the army; 4. Alexander, master of a trading vessel 
“to the West Indies; 5. David, muster of a trading vessel to the coast o 
Guinea ; 6. Thomas, a surgeon at "Bath ; ;and 7. John, a Colonel in Major 
Hamilton's battalion. William Hamilton in his will, dated the 27th 
October, 1717, desctibes his father as * my hon’ble father John Hamilton 
of Boogs in the parish of Bothwell.” 

T Unfortunately the rolls of alumni in Scotch Universities do . ‘not seem 
to record the father’s name, so it is impossible to identify Willlam 
. Hamilton satisfactorily with any particular student. The Librarian of the 
Universlty of St. Andrews has kindly given me the following entries : 
* 1694, Mar. 30. St. Leonard's Colleze (Matriculated) G. Hamiltone, and 
1699, Feb. 22, St. Leonatd's College (Matriculated) Gul, Hamilton, The 
Christian names are supposed to be in Latin" The Assistant Clerk of 
the Edinburgh University tells me that “ There was a- William Hamilton 
attending the University in 1694." The Clerk of the Senate of the Univer- 
sity of Glisgow wrote to me very kindly as follows : —'* The name is a 
common one ‘and’ occurs several times in the University lists. of students 
circa 1700, but without sufficient particulars for identification. The name 
William Hamilton occurs in a list of students under Professor Carmichael, 
1696,: in a list of students under Professor. Law, 1707 ; as the holder of the 
Hyndford Bursary, 1707; in a list of students under Professor Dunlop, 
1708 ; and in a list of Laureati (those who received degrees in Arts), 1710; 
„as well as in the list of students of Theology, 1698 and 1703. Professor 
Carmichzel taught Moral Philosophy; "Professor Law, Philosophy ; and 
Professor Dunlop, Greek. The name also occurs in a fst of students who 
(among others) signed a bond in 1696 protesting against conspiracies 
menacing the life of King William, and engaging the signatories to avenge 
his death should he die ‘by violence.” ‘The name of William Hamilton 
is not found at this early date, on the rolls of the Royal Collezes of 
Physicians or of Surgeons in Edinburgh. Of course it is quite pdsstble 
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more likelihood it may be conjectured that he became attachec 


to hi$ cousin Anna, the daughter of Robert Hamilton o 


—MdMishaw," and, in the. hope of speedily gaining enough ‘tc 


marry on bade good-bye to home and country and went “ tc 
make the crown a pound " in the distant cast. At any rate 
the earliest mention of. William Hamilton in the India Office 


records occurs under the date of the 12th November, 1709. 


when he signed a recelpt for 47, being two months impress 
paid him in advance for his services as Surgeon ee 
Sherborne.t 

For a young doctor thus to begin his professional carees 
with a voyage to India was by no means uncommon, but the 
peculiar characters of William Hamilton and of his commander 
Henry Cornwall led in this instance to unexpected issues. H 


' the few indications now left. us are to be trusted William 


Hamilton was a man-of great and unmistakable ability, with 
an insight into character which gained him influence over his 
fellow men, but he was wanting in ambition and hopefulness 
and. his strength of will varied. Between. Hamilton and 


. Cornwall there wasa most wonderful contrast of character. 


' . 
+ 


"While Hamilton had ability without self-assertion, Cornwall 


had self-assertion without ability. A man of good family with 


.& disposition honest, energetic and persevering, he had no tact, 


no self-control, no insight into character. Always believing 
himself in the right, he was generally in the wrong. About the 
year 1700 he had left the navy in which he had been employed 
for twelve yearst and entered the service of the East India 
Company, where through the influence of his great friends he 


had hoped for speedy promotion, In this hope- he was '.dis- 


appointed. For several years he was left unnoticed among 
the. seafaring men at Madras,§ the captain perhaps of some 
small local ship, and became involved with a certain Elizabeth 
Browne; whom he in the end promised to mary expecting 
through her to get preferment in England. Her recemmenda- 


~. tions, however, proved of little avail. Returning home in 1707, 
Cornwall found great difficulty. in getting any employment, 


‘ that ‘our William Hamilton like his great uncle Sir David Hamilton, the 


Court Physician, studied medicine abroad at Leyden o: Rheims or some 
ether continental school, 

* The mention of her in William Hamilton’ s will is surely significant. 

* See Receipt. Book of the Sherborne, page 4; India Office Marine 
Records, 148 B. * 


t See in the Court. Miscellanies VIII, Cornwall’s Jerek P the Court 
dated the 2nd September 1715, also ib, IX, a letter signed by Lord Win- 
chester and others, 5:h October 1714. 


§ Sée the lis's of Macras Bürepesn Inhabitants, 1701 — 1780, in the 


. india Office. 
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marr a ran into debt, and was at last glad to find himself i in 
command even ofa small ship." . - 

The: Sherborne was a frigate of only 250 tons, carrying 22 
guns In September 17.9 she had been taken up fone" 
-pepper voyage: and was with much hesitation despatched to. 
Bencoolen. On the rrth of January, 1710, a muster was taken ` 
by Mr. Blakeley at Portsmouth, and the ship's. company 
returned as consisting of 52 officers and. seamen and 19 sol- 
diers.§ Leaving England some time in February the Sherborne, 
arrived at Bencoolen after an uneventful voyage of some six 
months, On'the 7th of August she left, bound for the east 
coast of India] The evil fate which pursued Captain Cornwall 
throughout his life now overtook him." As men then reckoned, 
the Sherborne was ‘a small ship. of little defense, a heavy sailer 
and indifferently manned ; " f and her crew had been brought. 
to thé verge of mutiny by the harsh treatment. they had =~ 
received from their captain who caned or whipped them for - 
-the slightest faults.** On-the-1st September the ship was 
sailing’ along the shoaling coast of Ceylon. The weather was 
fine and the lead was "kept going ; when at six o'clock in the | 
evening the ship with all sails standing.struck in nine fathoms 
of water upon a spit of sand at Mullaittivn to the north of 
Trincomalee, eighty miles from Point Pedro. According to 
one account every effort was made to get the ship off, but 
it seems clear that the men cared little what became-of her. 
At midnight her captain left hér to seek help from strangers, 
After twenty-three hours in an open boat Cornwall landed at 


-* See his letter in the. Madras Public Consultations, 19th | NeDRWAEy 
1711. . 
T. ‘See Miscellanies It 234. The log of the Sherborne is lost. |. 
f See Cornwall’s ettet offering her to the Court in the Court Mis- 
_ceilanies I, also the Fort General Letter of-2nd Feb uary 1712/3, para 9. 

§. See Miscellanies Il, 287. “A list of the names of the officers and 
seamen belonging to the - Sherborne írigot, Capt. Henry Cornwall, 
Commander, mustered at Portsmouth the. “rath January 1709 (Z.e. 10) by 
Mr. Blakeley.—Henry Cornwall, Commander ; John: Brocket, first mate; 

‘John, Cooke, second mate; John Tempest, third ; Chas. Wiberv, fourth + 
: Willam Hamilton, Surgeon ; Henry Price, Purser; .45. other officers and . 
seamen, -and “19 soldiers." From the ledger of the Sherdorne (Martine ` 
. Records, 148C) it appears that the captain received. £10 a month, the first 
mate, £6; the second, £4-10; the third, £5; the fourth, £2; the Surgeon, 
43:10 ; and Archibald Liston, . the surgeon mate, £2. 
-Il See a letter from Fort St. George, dated 27th December 1710, in the 
~India Office, the SAezóorz2 had on board as a- passenger Mr. Harrison 
who afterwards became Governor of Fort St. George. 

T See Madras Public Con-ultatious, 17th July, 17113. ooo ' 

xE See their complaints in the Ben gal Public Consultations for the 1gth, 
20th and 23rd October, 1710. 

++ See Fort St. George Geueral lere to he Court dated the anh Dec - 

- ember 1710-11, para, 20, in the India Office, a loose paper. 
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Point Pedro, and made his -way to Jaffnapatam. . Here 
he. was kindly received by the Dutch Governor who 
sent him back with as many sloops as could..be spared. 
MT while the crew had desertéd the ship. Meeting their 
captain as he was returning from Jaffnapatam the mutineers. 
told him that he need trouble himself no more about the. 
Sherborne; her decks had fallen and she was broken to pieces. 
Not a man- would consent to return to his duty till he had 
received his discharge," and it was only with the assistance 
of the Dutch that the ship was, on the 8th September, got clear 
of the sand, and brought to anchor off Point Pedro. She was 
found to have sustained comparatively little damage, but it was 
agreed on all hands that the safest course now left was to sail 
straight for Bengal. On arriving in the Hugli at the beginning 
of October. the crew would have again deserted had not the 
Council at Fort William in response to the urgent representa- 
tions of the captain sent strict orders to every officer and every 
man to obey his commander and do his duty. Under such 
compulsion the ship was brought up the river to Calcutta by 
the 16th of October. A protracted enquiry was held into the 
mutinous conduct of the crew and many of the officers and 
men were examined, "They -refused :to serve under Cornwall, 
any longer, and the Council knowing that it would be im- 
. Possible to re-man the ship was afraid to proceed to extremiti s. 
At length on the 26th of October, having received promises. of 
better treatment from Cornwall they consented to go on board 
again, all except the second mate John Oooke,. and he was 
ordered to be sent to England for punishment, But this 
. apparent settlement of the quarrel did not secure approval 
from the Court at home who sympathised' with the men, nor did 
it meet with much success in Calcutta.§ In the end most of^ 
the men deserted, and when the Sherborne arrived: at Madras 
in February, 1711, she had on board her, out of her comple- 
ment of fifty, only nineteen men and boys. Peremptory orders- 
were given to make up -the full number, and on the 3rd March 
the Sherborne was despatched with reinforcements to Cuddalore’ 
. and Fort St. David where the English. were - engaged in hosti- 
liües with the Rajah of Jingi.] 


i 





—* 76, para. 21. 
t See the Fort St. George General letter quoted above, para. 22, Mr. 
Harrison did not go on in the Sherdorue. 
l I See Bengal Public Consultations for October,-1710. 
8 See Bengal General Letter from the Court of the 28th December 
1711, para. 22. 
[See Madras Public Consultations of the 1st and 19th February and of 
the 3rd March. 
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=- What-share had Hamilton.taken, up to the present time, in 
the dispute between Cornwall and the crew-? . It would be diffi- 
cult for a man of his ability to tolerate the pig-headed captain, 
but it was certainly his interest to ‘do so.. Did he then. opary 
—side:with the men, or did he ‘keep quiet? It would seem that 
hitherto he hàd patiently endured. His name was not men- 
tioned at the enquiry into the, meeting held in Calcutta. He 
did not desert his post with the faithless majority, he went with 
his ship from Calcutta to Madras, and from -Madras to Cudda- 
lore. - Here for the first time, as far as we know, his patience 
gave way and he tried to leave the Sherborne.. It was- -suggest- 
ed in March by the authorities at Fort St. David that the ser- 
: vices of Dr. Hamilton were required ashore, but Cornwall 
protested so vigorously that the suggestion was dropped." 
Farmer, the Deputy Governor of Fort St.’ David forbade him 
to quit.his post, but the third in the Council, Baker, was more 
favourably disposed. On the evening of the 3rd May, 1711, 
the Doctor informed Baker that-the Government had given him 
permission to go to. Madras, and in confirmation produced .a 
' letter from his kinsman Captain Hamilton. On this Baker not 
only gave.him leave but furnished him with the means to go. 
. That night William Hamilton took his fate in his hands, desert- 
“ed his duty, and made his carape to Madras in a country boat 
under a false pretence. 

' Captain Cornwall reported the desertion to ihe Council of 
“Fort St. George in a letter which bears evident traces of his 
violent temper. “ Last Night i my Surgeon Alexander. Hamil- 
ton, —the captain was too: angry to remember his doctor's 
correct name,—* made his Escape in a. boat from Cuddalor[e] 
próducing a Letter from Cap? Hamilton to Mr. Baker where- 
in was Incerted he had leave from the Governt.. of : Fort 
St. George to proceed forthwith to that Place and that 
Govern! Fraser and his Councll had writt to Governr Far- 

"mer to that Effect (Mr. B[a]ker being inclin’d to act contrary 
to Governr Farme[r’s] Order gave him leave and Assisted 
him with a .boa[t] so I. presume before this arrives he?! be 
parent’ according to Cap» Hamilton's directions perhaps - 





sf See a letter to Fort St. George from the Council at Fort ‘St: David and 

another from Captain Cornwall, dated 13th March 1711, Nos. 449 and 450 

` inthe Madras Press List: of Records. Captain. Cornwall’s letter is written 

in such evident haste- and passion. that it is barely intelligible; The letters 

are given at the end of this paper, copies of them ‘having been ‘procured 

for me tbrough the kindness of “Mr. A. P. . Pringle, Assistant Secretary 
to the Government of India. 
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his Ship may be thought the securest place or sof ] that part 
I must refer to Your Honr, &. Councill and can’t omitt- 
saying yot -Honts Countenance to this Vile fellow has-occa- 
Sio d this proceed I- humbly request your Hont &* 
Council! will put up an Order at the Sea-gate that no Com-- 
mander shall carry him from the place on what pretensions” 
soever and under what penalty Yor Hont, &* Councill 
shall think.fitt Cap» Hamilton being a relation is-mos[tly] 
to be suspected so beg he may be Order'd in pticul[ar] and 
the Ships in.the Road search'd Immediatly if yor .Honr 
&z aprove the same tbat there may be no pretensions for any 
other Nation to carry him off I humbly request yr Notés 
may be writt In-Severall Languages all the gentlemen here 
may judge of my treatment to him and what liberties he had 
to serve himself—Yor' Hont &., have already ~receivd a 
protest upon this Mans Account from all my Ships Company: 
they will certainly prefer the same so. I hope Your Hon» & 
will seriously consider this and'of what consequence it-may 
be I hear there is Severall Surgeons at Madrass I had much : 
rather have any-than him but without one my people will be 
very much. disatisfied and not without reason this comes.in 
some hast so I hope Yot Honr will pardon.” EE 
In consequence of this letter'the Council-of Fort St. George 
sent for Dr William Hamiltoton the 7th of May,.and ordered 
him-to prepare to go on board the Sherborne.as soon as she 
returned to Madras. But theré is no evidence that he ever 
obeyed this order. On the contrary he probably continued 
his flight from Madras to Calcutta, 
: In- the ledger of the Sherborne the account of William 


‘Hamilton, * Chyrurgion," is closed with the scornful. werd 


“ron? 


> 


And his life's reckoning might well have closed with 


-the same shameful entry, were it not that the Divine Ac- 


countant is more long suffering than man. Hamilton lived tó. 


_. rue bitterly the false step hé had taken, for in leaving his ship 


he left for ever home and country, father and kindred, aud all 
that might have been, had he returned to marry his Anna and 
make his name as a.great doctor in the land of his birth, Vet 


he lived to wipe out the memory of his false step by actions 


which brought lasting benefit to his nation, and from the hour: of ` 


- his leaving the Sherborne he belongs for -ever.to British India. 


In December, 1711, Hamilton .was out of employment. in 


‘Calcutta, and the Council of Fort William were in néed 


. of a second surgeon, Knowing what sort of man: Captain 


Cornwall was, they were not likely to regard running away - 
from the Sherborne as an unpardonable offence, and so on the - 


. 27th of December they 1esolved that William Hamilton should . 
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be “entertained upon the same allowance and privileges as 
William James our present surgeon.”* Two years later, when 
the Council were selecting men for the embassy to Delhij — 
their choice again fell- upon Hamilton, On the sth.of Jantary, — . 

1714, they resolved- that it was necessary that’ one of the 
surgeons should go up with the gentlemen who go with the 
present and-that Dr. Hamilton should be sent.f He was given 
Rs. 300 to provide himself with clothes] and probably started - 
for Patna with the present some time in April. - s 

_. "The proceedings of this embassy are faithfully recorded in 

" the Surman Diary which begins in August 1714 at Patna. 

Here.no less than eight “months were spent in preparation 

and the embassy could not really start till the 6th April 1715. 

The journey which à modern 'traveller would perform ina 

few hours in a comfortable first class railway carriage took 

Dr. Hamilton three months in. a jolting palanquin “slightly 

plated with silver" S The Court at Delhi besides numerous 

native practitioners had in its employ a French physician Mon- 

. sieur Martin. || The English doctor, however, in a short time 
surpassed all. his professional brethren in repute, His first 
distinguished patient was the Lord High Steward, -Tagarrub 
Khan T. This noble was. suffering according to some from 
consumption, according to others from divine retribution, 
With his. hand upon the Quran he had falsely sworn that the 
life of Zü-l-figar Khan should be spared. In this. way Zü-l.figàr 

" had been entrapped and murdered, and Taqarrub, Khan’s 
right hand at once began to wither, On the 25th July, 1715, 
Dr. Hamilton was ordered to “ physic” the Lord High Steward** 
-with whom he took up his residence, but whose case he 

~pronounced ‘hopeless.. A little later .Farrukhsiyar who. was 


` BUNC REESE aa 
£ See Bengal Public Consultations. for the 27th December 1711. William 
James, by the way, had also begun life as a shi.’s doctor . having come to India 
in 17c9 as Surgeon of the Des Bouve-z ; see Miscellanies 11, 285. 7 
- T See Bengal Public Consultations, for the 5th January 1714. 

. f See Bengal Public Consu'tations, for the 26th February 1714. Afterwards, 
however. it was complained that this allowance was not enough ; see Surmin, 
Diary for the 24th January. 1715 ZEE 5 i 
.« $ See Surman Diary for 3oth November, 1714. >- - | | 
.. | Mr. Irvine, to whom I owe mneh of my knowledge of the contemporary Maham- 
madan History, telis me that Matin Khan. ‘as he was called, was the Mogul Docto- - 

‘far 40 or 50 years and died in the reign of Muhammad Shah . ui - 

q-Mir Muhammad Jafar, Shirazi, entitled Taqarrub' Khan fitst appears in the 

Eng ish records in Ju y 1708, when he befriended the English. (See my Early 
— Annals of the English ín Bengai 5, 179 and 298, where his name is w ong.y 

Spelt Dafar ) . He was then Mir Saman to Prince Frrukhsiyar, When F arrukhsiyar 

became Emperor, Mir Muhammad Jafar became Khānsāmān or Lurd High 

Steward Mirzi Muhammad in his Tazkirah - relating the even's of Rabi II, 

i128 tells us that ‘on Friday the gth: of-the said month Muhammad, Jafar, 

-Shirazé. . . who had been severe'y il! of co sumption for a year last died 

at Shahjahinabad " (Ze on the ist April 1716 N, S.), WP l 
` #3 See »urman Diary for 25th July, 23rd August, and 3oth Septeinber, t5. 
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- suffering from swellings in the groin put himself i in Hamilton’ Ss 


hands with the most beneficial results,* The’ English | treatment, 


——Daturally gave more satisfaction to the king’than to the, Lórd 


~ 


High Steward. On the: 30th September the latter, having 


" “ gratified Hamilton, dismissed him and took to other doctors. | 


On the 3rd of October the empress mother herself sent fór the 


© Euglish: doctor, and with the help of an interpreter a long con- 


ference was held on the subject of His Majesty's health. « This 
time the king was suffering from a violent pain which he feared 
would turn to fistula, The disease whatever it was taxed all. 
Hamilton's skill for nearly two months, during «which he was 
exposed to much misrepresentation and jealousy. The intro- 
duction of a new doctor could not have been pleasing" to 
Monsieur . Martin. or to the Hindu and Musulman practitioners 
at Court, and even excited the suspicions of the populace. 
Monsieur Martin. sided with the king's doctor in opposing: 
the new-comer.f On one occasion as Hamilton was “ coming. 


from the fort at night his head was cut witha pebble, of which 


the king being. informed, he ordered search tobe made for 
the offender, and gave the doctor people for his protection.” $ 
On another occasion, according to tradition, in consequence 
of a rumour that the king had died under the surgeon's hands 
the house of the English ambassadors was surrounded by an 
infuriated mob who could only be appeared by Farrukhsiyar's 


' showing. himself from a gallery of the palace. , At length, on 


the .20th . November, all the plasters having been removed, 
the.king washed himself ¿and received the congratulations 
of the whole Court.§ A week “later he publicly presented 
Hamilton with ajewelled plume, a vest, two diamand rings, 
an elephant, a horse, and five thousand rupees. ^" His Majesty 
further ordered buttons for a whole suit of clothes to be made 
of gold and set with diamonds and rubies, as also the handles 
of all his small instruments of solid gold .| These took 
many months -preparing and were not actually presented to 
‘Hamilton till the roth April 1716. Three days after these 
distinctions had been conferred on the English doctor, Monsieur 
Martin's feelings were soothed by the gift of “a vest, elephant, 
and a thousand rupees, a favour purely owing to His Majesty's 

generosity and because he was his servant,’ 


* Bee Surman Diary for 3oth Juiy and 16th August 1715 ` 

+ See Surman Diary for the 19th October 1715. 

t See Surman Diagy for the 7th November 1715 

§ See Surman Diary which records on the 15th November 1715 that the king 
is perfectly recovered, and on the 20th that he washed himself In their letter to 
Fort William, dated the 7th December, the Eng ambassadors say that the king 
washed himself on the 2 3rd. 

| See Surman Diary for the 3oth November, z 

q See a letter from the Embassy to Fort Wiliam dated the Tth December 
1715- 
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‘On the: Lath May 716 the king again sent for Hamilton, 
being feaiful that his old sores were breaking out. .But 
` * Hamilton made Jight of tbe matter and advised” the king |... 
to" have other- physicians called. But His. ‘Majesty would hot — 
—* hear of it besides he has ordered the greatest privacy."* . The 
doctor, however, must have been right in his diagnosis, for the 
English heard no more from His Majesty and so believed 
bim. perfectly ` “wellt - In September Hamilton was consulted 
onte ör twice by the Vazir; in Apu 1717 he attended the 
wife of the Grand Vazir’s uncle.] 

Such is im outline the story of Hamilton’s professional 
services at the Court of Delhi. It is the traditional belief that 
the influence he thus acquired over the king materially 
assisted the embassy in gaining its objects ; but this has been 
questioned by modern writers. Busteed, for instance, believes 
that the concessions made by Farrukhsiyar were € wrung by 
fear, not given in gratitude.” J believe that tradition is nearer 
the truth than modern tie I think that the emperor 
_and his vazir were well inclined to the English from the first, 
and that Hamilton's services made them still more ready to 
grant privileges which they would probably have granted 
in any case out of policy and natural inclination, Jahàndár 
Shah had patronised the Dutch, therefore the new régime 
patronised - their commercial rivals X Azimu-sh-Shan had 
granted the tenancy of three villages to the English, and his 
son might well grant the tenancy “of a few more. Why then 
did it take two years to grant the requests of the embassy ? 
Because the embassy consisted. of young and inexperienced 
men who did not understand the proper official procedure 
and were consequently imposed ‘upon by a crowd of' greedy ` 
" Court underlings. These men thrust themselves in between 
the vazir-and the embassy, traded on its ignorance, and wasted 
its time, while they took large bribes for doing what they had 
no power to do. 

At length, at the beginning of the year. 1717, thé embassy hed 
bribed and blundered its way to its objects, On the 2oth February, 
as soon as the great seal had been placed on their three firmans 
the ambassadors applied for their dismissal. S “As usual they did 
not proceed through the proper official channel, the grand vazir, 
They entrusted their petition to their patron Khwaja Asim, 
Khan Dauiàn and to their deputy patron, Abü-l- Hasan Salā- 


bat Khan. Though the kind offices of these. courtly nobodies 
* Jee Surman Di-ry for the 12th 13th and 16th May, 1716. 
t See Surman Diary for the 24th May 1716 i 
$ See Surman Diary for the 19th and 23rd September, 1716, ard for the rst and 
6th April 1717. 
§ zec a letter from the Embassy to Fort William, dated the 23rd February 1717, 
and one to Bombay, dated the 3oth March at the end. 
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ue months were spent in Wedfisomé formalities,* In con- 
formity | with the firmans orders signed by thé gratld vazir had 
— D he issued to vari us local officers’ aiid these wete delayed by 
the.clerks in thé Treasury Office, [OA fourth firmah in answer’ 
. 16 Governor Hedges’s letter hdi to be drawi up signed and 
sealed $ Lastly the kihg, the: grand vazit and tlie Khaw 
Daar had each in turn to formally dismiss thé members of 
the embassy with suitable présefits, which’ gave rise to many 
nice questions of distributive justice, Salabat Khan professed 
t» be anxious that the English ambassadors should be des- 
patched with atleast the same honours as had been showh to 
the Dutch and the Poitugüese in the previous reign, büt ori 
“tite 28th April when the list öf honóüis was arifounéed it 
was found that, whil e ihe Bengal President was to 1éceive an 
elephant. inore than the. General of Batavia, Mr. Surman and 
his companions were .to get less than the Dutch envoys, In 
their eagerness to ga the attibassadors, though Surprised at this 
treatment after making à qhaidruple present, "would hate raised 
ho, objections A) but Salabat Khao protested that His honour ivas 
in question. - Accofiling to his own account he angrily attack- 
ed Khan Dagian who shelteted himself ündef the authority of 
the King. It then dppeat ed that the Majesty himself had 
refused to recognise the example of the ustirpifig Jahandat 
Shah anid had declàted that it would be a eee «precedent 
to-make too much of European ambassadors.|| But Salabat 
Khan insisted, 59 he Said, that Surman should. have an extra 
horse and a dagger , and in deference t to his wishes tlie conces- 
sion was made At the game time it was stipulated that these. 
presents, should not all be. máde to Surman on thé same day. 
At one reception he was to have the horse and dabger, and at _ 
the next his p'üme ánd vest. . The other members of the em: 
bassy were to receive dresses of honour only, For these dis- 
tinctiotis they had in the end to pay handssme sims to thé 
superintendent of elephants, the keeper of the robes, aid the 
jewel and perfume offices, y 
When after mucli angry discussion between Khan Dauran 
and Salabat Khan these details had been Settled the English 
expected to be allowed to depart. On the Toth, 15th, 1ótli and 
> 20th May-they patiently waited at the emperor’s receptions ; but 
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e See a letter from the embassy to Fort Wilham, dated the roth April, 
1707, towards the.end : see also the Surman Diary for April, 1717. es 
f See Surman Diery for the 22nd Mach, 1717. d 
"E See Surman Diary for the 7:b Maiċh, 1717; 
§ See Surman Diary for the 28th April, 1717. , 
il See Surman. Diaiy far the goth Api ‘and Ist May, 1717. 
| Si See Surman Diary for tne Toth May, 1717. i 
E^ See Surm«n Diary forthe 27th M. Ay 3 and the E 1ith and rath June, 
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nothings was done. At length, on Tharsday, the 23rd May, 
Surman received his first instalment of parting honours, thie 
promised dagger and horse; but nothing was said about the. 
dismissal of. the embassy. On the 26th May Dus embassy did 
-. -what jt should have done several months earlier. It waited : 
on the grand yazir, offered him a present, and asked (his. per- 
mission to be dispatched from his Majesty." The "whole pro- 
cedure cf the embassy had been regular and insülting to the 
grand vazir, but he was ‘tow good natured and too "well disposed 
to the English to take offence. He * readily consented " (o 
their requests and said that,. if he had. the opportunity, “he 
would speak ,to the king i P their behalf. Then he ordered them. 
now their business was done to ‘visit him frequently i without 
bringing anything. 2 Two. days dater the embassy repaired 
for the last time .to the Court of Public Audience. For the 
last time the ambassadors looked upon .that' brilliant scene : 
within the railed enclosures, throngs of Indian nobles ` rs 
. "with gold and jewels, | without, the bright sunshine which t he 
purple awnings could only ‘partially exclude. he curtains 
were drawn ' aside from the royal alcove ‘above them and 
Farrukhsiyar appeared seated ,on his throne. John Surinin 
.was now.duly invested with his dress and - ‘plume, and” dresses 
of honour were put, upon the other members of the embassy. 
Then one by one they made their obeisance: to the throne and : 
passed from the Court, the last being Hamilton to whom Far- 
‘tukhsiyar was so much’ indebted, He was moving off like the 
rest when an order from the throne suddenly ‘stopped him and 
‘bade him resume his place. The vèst bestowed on him inerely 
.betokened {he royal fáyour and did not permit him to leave, 
The king tose, the curtains were drawn, ithe audience" Was 
oven 
' Those and only. those who, have spent dong years jn India 
-away from „their native land. will understand Hamilton 'S feel- 
ings on.this .occasion. He had gone on board the Sherborne 
with the expectation . of returning within two or three. years 
at the most, an expectation which had been destroyed by his 
desertion at Cuddalore. But with the embassy | fortune chad 
smiled. upon, him; -Át,the bens of the year, 1716 he could 
"write home to ;his father -and Anna -felling them: “that bis 
exile was. drawing- to -a close .and ihat he was soon coming 
‘home famous and rich.|| And now to be detained. indefinitely 





vian 


f See Suman. Diary. for the d.tes given. 

-$ ee Surman: Diary for the 28tli. Mav, 17197. 

it See Surman.Diary.for the 3o:h May, 17i7. 

| This is more or le-s conjectural, “More than once we-find the Mogul 
officials speaking , of, Bamilton's wife.and family, thus^on -that Iuh June 
1717, the vazir told him to come back and “ bring his wife and family witli 
him.” Hamilton’s will makes it clear that he was not marrido but it 
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at Delhi! Hamilton lost all patience at the very thought 
of it. Again and again he was entreated to accept the service 
of the Mogul, but he could not have been induced to stay if 
Farrmkhsiyar had appointed him grand vazir and given him the 
Peacock Throne. “ No," said he, “if the king will have me; ~ 
he may keep me in irons, but I'll not accept his bread much 
less his service." And these were no idle words “We are 
.satisfied," "say the ambassadors in their diary, “that should 
he be kept by force, his stay would be no longer than the 
first opportunity to elope. For sucha burning desire reigns 
in him after his own country, that neither, promises nor threats 
can avail anything."* There was rfothing for it but to im- 
portune the king to let him go. With their usual perver- 
sity the ambassadors applied to Khan Dauran; but he seems 
to bave at last got tired of playing the part af Jack Lofty, 
“I have spoken to the king twenty times concerning this affair," 
he angrily declared, * and can speak no more unless you have 
a mind to make me ridiculous, Let Mr. Surman -go to the 
vazir and engage his intercession with his Majesty, and then 
I may find an opportunity to speak effectually.’ 

These instructions though sound came a little late, but then 
it was not to be expected that Khan Daurán would be in haste 
to inform the English that he had not the power which they 
supposed him to have, On applying to the grand vazir all diffi- 
“culties speedily vanished. On the 4th June the whole case 
was laid before him, He accordingly at once forwarded to the 
king a copy of Hamilton's petition enforcing it with a pathetic 
address of his own writing.$ On the 6th June the royal answer 
came back. ‘ Since he is privy to my nakedness and perfectly 
understands his business, I would very willingly have kept 


. him aud given him whatever he should have asked. But 


seeing he is satisfied with no .terms, I agree to it provided that 
after he has gone to Europe, procured such medicines as are 
not to be got here, and seen his wife and children he return 
once more to revisit this Court. Let him go.”§ 

While Hamilton was thus struggling to get free from Delhi 
and return to his native land, a letter from London was on 
its way to Calcutta releasing him from the Company's service 
as well. Onthe 15th February, 1716, the Directors in their 





mentions bis cousin Anna, Putting these things together I think it highly 
..probable that Hamilton intended to go home and marry Anna, and that he— 
explained this to the -Mogul Court. I futher think that the existence of 
such definite inteftions shows that Hamilton had regulaily corresponded 
with his family and had duly informed them of his varying fortunes. 

* See Surman Diary for the goth May, 1717. 

t See Surman Diary for the 3oth May and ist June, 1717. 
See Surman ‘Diary for the 4th June. 1717. 


t 
$ Ste Surman Diary for the 6th June, 1717. 
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Bengal General: Letter wrote; “ Red uce the surgeons; We 
think one head surgeon enough, ‘and two or three assistants 
underhim. Dr, Colt we sent from hence; him keep. Dismiss 
Mr. Harvey, and,-unless you can give us very. good rffason 
“tothe contrary, dismiss Mr. Hamilton ou his return from 5 
Court.” Advantage has beem taken of these orders, by: modern 
writers to express indignation at the ingratitude of the Com- 
pany. In the present case such indignation is quite uncalled 
for. Even if the Directors had dismissed. Hamilton against 
his wish and the wish óf.the Council at Calcutta, I do rot see 
that they could have been greatly blamed. From their point 
of view he was a ship's doctor. who had deserted his duty and 
had been irregularly appointed at Calcutta. When they did 
hear of his success in curing the Great Mogul they changed 
their. tone and said thatif Dr Hamilton desired a continuance 
in their service it should be readily granted." But as a matter. . 
of fact the original orders dismissing the doctor were quietly 
- accepted by the Council at Calcutta and Hamilton himself 
did not desire to continue in the Company's service. In -those 
days furlough and leave were ünknown, and a servant of the. 
Company could not return to Europe without oe his 
appointment, Doubtless when Hamilton heard that he was. 
to.be dismissed at the conclusion of the embassy, he welcomed 
the order with a feeling of.intense relief like that with which the 
modern European official learns that he has been granted fur- 
.lough. Had Hamilton been informed of the subsequent «ffer 
made by the Directors to continue his service he. would have 
declined it with thanks. 

Unhappily he did not live to hear the news. Somewhat 
older, it would seem, than the other members of the embassy, 
its hardships had tried his constitution very severely, lm 
returning from Delhi to Calcutta his health "finally broke 
down. On the 27th of October, at Surnjgara, on board a: 
boat descending the Ganges, Hamilton made his will, He 
died on the 4th of December just after reaching ‘Calcutta. Here 
he:.was buried in the old. cemetery which now lies in the 
heart of the.modern city. In 1786 when digging thé "found- 
ations of the steeple of St John’s Church the masons. brought 
to light the tombstone of the great doctor; Warren Hastings 
who.was familiar with the story of. the embassy, wished this 
memorial to be placed in the centre niche of the entrance 

“to -the church, -and the letters gilt ; but it. is now in the 
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* * See Bengal Genera] dated the’ -aBth January 1717, para. 82. 
+ Seeletter to Court dated the 13th February 1716 (Ze. 1717), para: + 95, 
piinimariseos in the “ Correspondence Papera,” 1713-471 5, vol. I. 
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Charneck mausoleum. © The. igscription is in English and 
Persian, and runs as follows :— i u 
' Under this stone lyes, interred “the body of "WILLIAM 
HAMILTON, Surgeon, who departed this life the 4th December 
UZEZ. ZEE AME. : | doni 
^' His memory ought to:be.dear to this Nation, forthe Credit 
he. gaind ye English in Curing Ferrukseer, the present king 
of Indostan,of a Malignant ‘Distemper, by which he made.his 
own Name famous at the Gourt .of that Great Monarch ; and 
without .donbt will perpetuate his Memory, as well in Great 
. Britain as all other Nations in Europe. 
PER WU LESER E whe piles ay 


(538 pare cU) oem By JU allia edo eae Kila tae oap. nl; ony ahs, 
«sel «Lads $55) helo ures MAS, xli ele ul? 0 3! 4x5 5.2) Are Edy “ONS 
* uyal eiae (ach ads as AOS yo solae 5 olde 5 Nh efl prod sles 


: NOTE A. ALETTER.FROM FORT S^ DAVID ABOUT 


HAMILTON.* 
To E s 
The EH on"*:WiLtLIAM Fraser, Esq’ — 
President.and Governor of Fort St. George 
MEE. and >t. ‘David & Councill 
^ No 36 - 4 7 


l Honte. 8" Ap i 
c 
. This acknowledges the Rect of Yo" Hof J of the.primo and 7 Ins- 
^ "tant the former of w^ came by the Sherborne w™ 8,000 Pag? and 
. ‘Severall Stores-as-p the accompanying.lists:Invoyce and bill of Load- 
ing the Stores are.not ,all yet come. ashoar ‚so cannot adwise if the 
‘quantity comes Qut right nor-the Condition they are in but after they 
-.are housd Shall examine.into both. and give .Yo™iHoi’ & an.account 
thereof the Military by said Ship-are stationd at -the companys Garden 
 w*' is contiguous to.y* Outguards of Trepopulore and jPilleveroyuntum 
the better to march to the relief of ,Said places in caseofan Allarm - 
Wee shall observe Yo'Hon* &z Orders Relating to. Cap" Ta*.Roach 
and that he,haye,a Horse to view therbounds whensoever:he enquires 
t——- By Ship Zudustry wee:Sent ‘Yo. Hon" &z 435.bales. w™ had. been 
jon board Said Ship many days having ;kept -and .detaind her so long 
.on. Account of the Advices Yo Hon.& > gave Us that the:French Ships 
were, Seen and spoken with off Saddrassapatam w™ wee esteemd a 
.Sufficient, Reason for her detention-but if Yo'iHon'i&z:had any: Urgent 
. Occasion for Said’ Bales your Hon’ &= might overland Soon have Sent 
an Order for them w* should have been readily obeyd-——-—Dr. 
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* Qopied from Vol. XII, Letters to Fort St George, referred to as No, 449 in the Mydras 
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DR. WILLIAM HAMILTON, - SII 
the companies Sefvice is very - pressing tó leave this place and is 
res^lvd to be gone when Mi. Tones Sloop ‘Sails for ffort St. George if 
Wee could have got Dr. Hamilton fo Supply his place it had beer well 
enough but Cap" Cornwell says he carinót spare him so that whew Dr. 

~Morton is gone the Fort & Cudoleré must be without à Surgeon w^ 
iS a very great dishear tning to all in generell but more in particular 
the Military at this Juncture if Yor Hon &* please to Send: Mr. Jolly 
or any good Surgeon to reside here before Mr. Morton's departure 


twill be a generall Satisfaction in hopes of Which crave- Leave to 
Subscribe. 


Haénpie Srs 
Your mast obedient Servants, 
E RICHARD’ FARMER, 

Jno BEREUE; E í 
- Ric HARRISON, 

Pie. BAKER 

Matw. WED, 

HEN. COLRELL. 


Fort 5r.. DaviD: | 
March ye 313th 1779. 


~ 


NOTE B. ANOTHER LETTER FROM CAPT. CORNWALL 
T : ABOUT HAMILTON: * 
To | t o * $ 
"The Hon"* Wrrrraw Frasik Esq” o. dE 
Governor of Fort St. Gecrge x=. Councill. 
No. 37. : i ; ; 
GENTLEMAN, . 
I deliverd youa petition Just before I Saild from Yor 
Port concerning my Surgeon that I perceive wasent aboard Surgeon 
of the party of souldiers that came on[ ] for this place (and assume 
the same) if it is Yo' pleasüre to cenfitth it my ships compa? wil! all 
leave me at this port and Í shall petition the same I have very often 
in Writing satisfied y* consequencé of such proceedings and without 
a speedy Relief I fear a great disturbance mav arise from my people's 
resentment thén is at present apprehended. I pray yo" Hon" & will 


please to take this into consideratlon in order to, prevent the misfor- 
tunes that appear on this occasion I am 


o Sherbornein Fort ` Hon"* St &z GENTLEMAN, 
z EN 
- Sr. Davin? Ruan, ' / .' Your most obedient servant 


. March 13th 1749 ME Hen. CoRNWELL. 
t ." 


* Copied from Vol. XII, Letters to Fort Bt. George, reforred to as No. 450 in the Medias 
Pres List of "HE i eeords, 
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-NOTE C. WILL oF WILLIAM HAMILTON.* 


` In the name of God, Amen. “The. twenty-seventh day of October, 
-— Anng Domini, 1717. J William Hamilton, Chyrurgien, of Bengal in 
the Ea t Indian being of perfect memorie and remembrance consider- 
ing the uncertainty of this trausitory life do make and ordain this my 
last Will and Testament in manner and form following, viz -— 

Imprimis, Y bequeath my soul unto the hands of Almighty God my 
Maker, hoping through the meritorious death and passion of Jesus 
Christ my only Saviour and. Redeemer to receive free pardon and 
forgiveness of all my sins, and as for my body to be burried in 
Christian buriall at the direction of my trustie hereafter mentioned. 

Item Y give, devise and bequeath untosmy good friend Mr. James 
Williamson five hunder pounds 

Jtem, Y give to Mr. Edward Stephenson five hunder rupees and a 
diamond ring with twentie pound. 

Jtem, I give to Mr. Baker a diamond ring with twentie pound. 

tem, 1 give to Mr. Phillips a diamond ring with twentie pound.t 

Jtem, 1 give and bequeath to the ds of Bengal one thousand 
. rupees. 

Vea I give. devise and bequeath unto my Honourable Father John 
Hamilton of Boogs living in the parish. of Bothwell all sum and summs 
of monie, goods; chattles and effects whatsoever wherewith ^at the 
time of my decease I shall be possessed or invested or .which shall 
then of right appertain unto me but in caice of his decease then I give 
and bequeath what is herein before given and bequeathed unto. my 
' said Father to be equally. given among my brothers and sisters. 

Jtem, I give and bequeath unto my cousin Mrs. Anna Hamilton, 
daughter of the deceased Robert Hamiltont of Wishaw in the parish : 
-of Cambusneather five hunder pounds, And I do hereby make nomi- 
-nate and appoint Mr. John Surman to be my trustiej to whom I give 
my large diamond ring that I-had given me by King Ferruckseer and 
likewise my culgie. This I do declare to be my last Will and testa. - 
ment revoking all other wills and deeds of gifts by me att any time 
heretofore made or given in witness whereof I have hereunto sett my- 
, hand and seal the day and year first above written. - 


Signed arid sealed at Surugegura, 
W. HAMILTON, 
on board of the boates going for Bengal where no stampt paper is to 
be had in the presence of. us 
JOHN COCKBORNE. 
e jJoun STURT. 


C. R. WILSON. 








i pibe inm the bur eri : a et p lona dea the 9th Dee 1717, 
umes William on was third in the Calontt: Goune when the will was made ; s 

Bars er a separ e been p Hein with Hamilton i in the embussy. aphaca 
According 10 Anderson’s Memoirs, pp. hert Hami red died bafore } 

William of Wishaw who died at au advanced sge in i724 or 26. Robert married meee k penta 

eldest daughter of William Hamuilten of Brownmnir in Ayrshire and left 4 sons, Witliam, 

Robert, John, and James Anderson does not mention the dauxhters. ! 
Joln Surman was chief of the embassy. He returned to Eugiund in 1718, 
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ART. XL —RELIGIOUS ASPIRATIONS ‘OF THE. 
TRO EDUCATED:HINDU.- 


HE Hindus claim for themselves the title of being the most’ 


religious people in the world. Religion, certainly, enters: 
into the minutest affairs of their life, and regulates their food; 
their dress, their incomings and outgoiugs, their family life, and 
their relations to society in general,- -But ask the most brilliant: 
graduate of any year of the Calcutta University to define the’ 
religion of the Hindus, and he will without hesitation admit 
that this is by far the most difficult problem.ever: given to him: 
to solve. The Hindus differ from other communities in that, 
whilst thése are known to the world as professing a particülar 
faith, or as the followers of a particular individual, in Hinduism. 
this element is conspicuous by its absence. The gods included 
Within its pantheon are countless, the revelations. are as -volu-- 
minous-as they are contradictory, with the result that each one 
pins his faith on the deity of-his choice. This. of necessity 
produces an amount -of toleration, wanting 1u other religious, 
and the bigotry and exclusiveness we hear of is of caste, and- 
not relating to any dogma of belief. Ina Brahmin family of 
ten adults, of both sexes, one may be an atheist, another an 
agnostic, a third a silent believer in Christianity, and others. 
followers of Vishnu, Siva and other deities, and yet live in place 
and harmony as: ‘members of a household. They may all. 


discard the family god, without incurring the paius. aud. penal-:. 


ties of apostates, | "but let one of them venture to eat publicly 
with a person whose religious views may be ideutical with his 
own, but who is of a lower caste, he will find himself put out 
from his cominunity, and may be from his family.. The bond 
that keeps the Hindus together is not one-of religion, but of 
membership of a social organisation, for the regulation of 
which, clearly defined rules are laid down relating to even the 
trivial affairs of every-day life. Such was the material which 
had to bear the brunt not only of a western education and ofa 
higher civilisation, but of a religion based on the noblest ideals, 


with the result that the faith of the educated classes in their > 


antient creeds has crumbled into the dust, for it has led to the 
overthrow of gods and goddesses which for centuries had reigned 
"süpreme in india, whilst the efficacy of methods of salvation 
which the ingenuity of the Brahmin had devised with the sole 
end of promoting his ascendancy or feeding. his greed, is 
appraised at his real value, , Some found refuge in Christianity, 
but by far the ‘bulk: of. this class. was tossed to and fro from 
scepticism to Brahmoism, from agnosticism to atheism, «But it 
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is a curious fact that now so far as these. classes are concerned, 
. not only are Christianity and Brahmoism at a discount, but the 
various shades of belief founded on unbelief are also discounten- 
anced, and Hinduism is again in the ascendant, or to be more 
precise a general feeling has been generated to carve out for - 
- themselves from their antient religion a faith which will satisfy 
^ their souls, and help themto maintain before the world their 
long acquired reputation as a religious people. 

Christianity, I speak of it as affecting the higher classes 
reaped a splendid harvest on the first introduction of education 
in the English language, a sheme for which Dr, Alexander 
Duff was toa great extent responsible, and from which he 
very largely benefitted Toa man convicted of sin and who 
"had lost faith in the saving power of his own religion, and who 
looked with abhorrence on some of the social ‘observances of 
his community, there was no other alternative but to seek 
refuge within the Christian fold. There was of course the new 
- Cult of the Brahmos lately started by Rajah Rem Molan. Roy, 
but this was then not a new sect, but a Sabha or a prayer 
meeting of a number of men, "who setting aside sectarian 
differences came together to worship and to pray to Him whom 


zs sects recognise as the Creator and Ruler of the Universe.. 


Ram Mohan Roy who was brought up in an atmosphere in 
which corrüption, vice and. debauchery sought each for an 
uppér hand, took up the róle of a reformer who would retain all 
- that is good and.true in Brahmanism and sweep away all that 
was corrupt and false, and though he took his stand against: 
“such doctrines as implied a faith in a multiplicity of gods, yet 
he- was unable to separate himself from a religion or rather 
from a community so intimately associated with idolatry. He 
denounced caste, but was accompanied in his trip to England. 
.by a couple of Brahmin servants, so as to provide against the 
- necessity of having to break caste. The venerable Debendro 
Nath Tagore who followed him also set his face against the 
worship of idols, but although he belonged to a family which 
for generations had been, out of the pale of Hinduism, be had 
and hasa sneaking regard for caste and a decided objection to 
inter-marriages. He introduced the Brahmo covenant which 
was signed by twenty persons, who.have all disappeared, and 
his Samaj has no following outside the members of his family.. 
It is when we come to. Keshub Chunder Sen that we find 
Brahmoism developed into,a sect. He discarded caste with its- 
attendant evils eand: advocated intermarriages and widow 
i marriage, and thus cut himself adrift from the Hindu commu- 
nity. He surrendered the Vedas and the Upanishads and took 
a stand against all revelation, and at bis Samaj, selections from 
‘the Bible, the Nd the Lendavesta and the Hindu Shastras 
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‘were impartially read. The pretensions of the Brahmos at this 
time were pretty high, for the aim they: had in view was the 
founding of the future ‘Church of India. For a time they 
‘achieved most remarkable results, for Samajes were startfd all 


“over the Bengal Presidency and even in Madras and Bombay, 


and there was a rapid increase in their adherents, who again 
were of a class the most intelligent and the most educated, 
whilst the number of their secret sympathisers wes very. laige. 
The minds of the educated classes wete entirely unsettled at 
this period, and their reluctance to take part in idolatry and 
süperstitions ceremonies, or to give a public adhesion to beliefs 
in which they. had no faiti? was as great as their ‘unwillingnéss 
tó isolate ‘themselves, and cut themselves off not only from 
their own community, but from all that was near and dear to 
them, which was the result of the acceptance of Christianity. 
Brahmoism offered a compromise, a' lialf way o ne house, 
where, without adopting an alien faith, a Hindu could repudiate 


observances that were obnoxious to him. But the very force 


that brought it into existence has very nearly destroyed it, 
Education and enlightenment forced certain persons éveh at 
the cost of social ostracism to enter its ranks, so as to be 
emancipated from the thraldom of idolatry, superstition, and 
caste restrictions, but times are more advanced now, and sitting 
in his ancestral home, the educated Hindu is free to adopt as 
much or as little of Brahmoism as suits him, or to keep as müch 
or as little of caste ashe likes, so long as he doés nothing to 
outrage public opinion, If however his heart craves for some- 
thing "higher and better, Brahmoism has nought it can give, for - 


however much it may deny the ‘fact, it appears in a garb which _. 


is undoubtedly borrowed. ` It rejects revelation, but has, practi- 
cally accepted the Christian’ Scriptures as its guide, and has 
drawn its moral precepts from them, copied its ritual and adopt- 
‘ed’ its fundamental principles. Except as regards the divinity 
of Christ, in respect to which divers and contradictory and most 
‘mystifying opinions are held, the Brahmo niay well be mistaken 
for a Christian. He lives like a Christian, acts likea Christian, 
discoürses aud prays like a Christian, reads his Bible like a 
Christian, but unnecessarily wastes a good deal of his energy in 
protesting that he is not a Chiistian Theism or Unitatianism, 
or call it what you will, has been no morea success in India 
than it has been in England: It has nothing distinctively its 
‘own to offer its votaries, and when it' comes to the Hindu and 
asks him to cut himself adrift from his community, it recelves 
the cold shoulder. It is now a spent force, as is evidenced by 
the fact that, so far as the member ofits adherents is concerned 
it is according to the last Census at a standstill, whilst other 
communities are sdvencine? ina greater or lesser degree. * 
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.:Ít. is a- curious fact that. another offshoot from Hinduism, : 
which took its rise somewhat later than Brahmoism, but has 
a good dealin common with itas regards the principles on 
which itis foutided,is progressing by leaps and bounds, and 
within the last ten years had increased its numbers by 70 per— 
cent,.and has now .a following of 67,105 members, The 
Arya. Samaj was founded by Dayanand Saraswati who died 
in.1883, having for the previous twenty years wandered about 
Upper India as a Sanyasi (religious. mendicant) preaching 
- against idolatry, caste, infant marriage, pilgrimages, the domi- 
nation of the priesthood, and the restraint on widow marriage; 
whilst he held up the Vedas as the only revelation and guide 
for- mankind, | Except thatthe Brahmos recognise no revela- 
tion, the other points also form. part of their propaganda, 
and it is certainly curious that their progress should not be 
equally great. [tis because they have the courage to carry 
into practise their convictions. By giving up caste they cut 
themselves off from the Hindu community, but the Aryas 
. continue to remain within its fold, because though they loudly 
inveigh against caste and infant marriage, they look the courage 
to repudiate them in practise, "Their crusade of destruction 
^ was very comprehensive in theory, but, as a matter of fact, it left 
Hinduism untouched in its most vital part, that is its social 
organisation, Not that the Arya is a persona grata with the 
orthodox Hindu who has tried many a time -and employed 
many a devise to be rid of him,as an apostate, but he, not only 
metaphorically but sometimesiterally, stands bludgeon in hand 
and challenges all and sundry toa deadly combat, and consi- 
dering that his Samaj contains some of the most intelligent and 
.highly-cultivated men from the educated classes, he generally _ 
comes off victorious | This bump of self-assertion on his part is 
most-highly developed, and is impartially directed against the 
orthodox Hindu, the Mahomedan and the Christian. But proi 
bably it is this which constitutes his strength, for it has 
obliged him to create an organisation, which whilst it keeps 
the scattered units together enables him to carry on an 
extensive propaganda as a militant religion for bringing 
others to its fold. And has led him to initiate an elaborate 
scheme for the promotion of the temporal as well as the 
spiritual interests of the community. Education, and espe- 
cially that of the weaker sex, is widely encouraged, orphan- 
ages have heen cpened out and the principle of co- “Operation ^ 
extensively- applied. -in starting banks, benefit societies, 
insurance companies and other - commercial undertakings, 
But there seem to be indications that what. has hitherto 
been a source of great strength may become to the Somaj 
the root of much mischief and danger, for the sups rabundant 
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energy’ of its members, in the absence of any contention 
with the outer world, finds vent in disputing with - each other 
often on trivial matters, and as the Aryas are usually. men 
of strong feelings and great earnestness their capacity for 
—-injuring each other and the cause in which WE are in- 
terested seem to be unlimited. 

But whilst the educated , Hindu of Bengal i ignores pans 
ism because of its inordinate capacity for destroying time- 
honored beliefs and customs, without offering in return any- 
thing that is distinctively its own, it is not to be supposed he: 
is any.the better deposed towards. Christianity ; from which 
ihere.is.much to be obtained, as it indicated by his own 
conduct in silently appropriating from it maxims and truths 
as a guide for his moral and spiritual life. At one time the 
general attitude towards the founder of this religion was one 
of: uncompromising hostility as evidenced by the comparisons 
mostly unfavourable instituted between Him and the alleged 
incarnations of Hindu deities, but now the life and the work 
of Christ are not only spoken of with the greatest respect, 
but are freely utilised as illustrations of all that.is pure and | 
holy, And in another direction also a striking change 1s 
noticeable, The first effect of education was to destroy a- 
student's faith in religion and lead him towards scepticism and 

* atheism, but now there is a kind of revival of religious feeling, 
. which is exhibited in a variety of ways, but is chiefly charac- 
terised by an intense longing for a loftier ideal of God and a 
purer ideal of morality. That this craving should find ex-- 
pression in a revival of Hinduism which had been weighed 
and. found wanting is due toa curious combination of circum- 
‘stances, For some time past the conviction had been gaining 
ground, that the new order of things wherein a young man 
‘roamed about at large without religion and sometimes without 
‘morality, was not conducive to his individual welfare or that 
of the community of which he was a member, Just about 
this time European scholars of renown, as also the Theoso- 
phists, began to bestow unstinted praise on Hinduism, and to 
impress the world with the fact that it contains principles upon 
which a religion pure and noble could easily be constructed. 
And if we add to this the growing feeling of nationality 
which is the mainspring of the conduct of the educated Hindu 
of to-day, urging him to look to his own country to satisfy 
~all . his requirements. whether material or spiritual or social, 
we see clearly how it is that he resolved that fhis new religious 
-force.was to be evolved. from Hinduism,- battered, and dis- 
credited though ‘it be in its present form, Actuated with this 
feeling Young India launched himself before the world with 
an advertisement, “ Wanted! a religion for the edücated Hindu, 
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adapted to his intellectual attáinments and not antagonistic . 
-with the present structure of society or repugnant to his feelings 


of patriotism | ”. he response received has been as prompt as 


it is" varied in character. It has given an impetus to the - 
‘Atya Samaj in the Punjab, and though in other parts of India — 


- within. the last two decades, no great man has risen to foünd 


ux 


- 


à new cult or a new sect; ‘the inventive. faculties and dévotional 
instincts of many have been exercised in formulating certain 


articles of belief aud certain forms of ritual intended to create 
or stimulate a religious fervour. «^ ^ ^'^ 

- As may easily’ be surmised theré isa Complete abserice ot 
daai in this respect. The most incongruous creeds àre 


fastened upon, and dogmas the most contradictory are believed 


`- im by one and the same person. Talk to an educated Hindi, 
and he will leave the impression on' one individual that he is 
a Theosophist, on another that he is a __ Buddhist, on a third. 


that-he is a Vedantic Inn on a fourth, a Vedantic Pantheist, 


and on a fifth that heis an Arya Samajist. The ‘truth 
_ is, he is a-jumble of all, fot in the search ‘of truth, or at least 
“of anything that will satisfy his soul, he: finds something i in 


each that commends -itself:to' his judgment, though. taken a8 


_a whole these. various: sects, if I ‘may so term them, D 


diametrically opposed’ to "each other, The. Hindu: miird* 
restless and. troubled; and has at present’ a vacuum’ whieh is is 
ready to be filled in- by anything decently presentable; Some 


there are who ‘spend their lives in. a state of- suspended belief, 


~ others groping in the dark’ clutch .at-any straw that comes in 


- 


their ‘way. Orthodox Hinduism, the. religion of their fore- 


fathers. can afford no relief, for thé belief multiplicity — of 
gods, and the practice’ of degrading and superstitious cere- 
monies is an. insult to their, cultivated minds. "The day edu- 


` cation on Western methods i was introduced in our ' schools and 
. colleges; Hindu orthodoxy was doomed, And what has ` fol- ` 


. lowed- is, uncertainty, -chaos and even worse. A pious Hindu 
writing to à Missionary made the following pathetic complaint, 
“+ Your scientific education: has made. our children “irreligious, 
-“atheistic, agnostic. ~ - They have lost ‘all fixity of character, 


© Voir say you have. given us light, but your light is wose 


 *than daikness, We do not thank you for it, Better far 


a that- our- children should remain ignorant- of yoür sciences, 


“but retain the. simpie faith of their ancestors than that they " 
"should know all the o/gies of the day, but turn their backs 


“upor religion and morality as mere rags-and remnants of à 
‘superstitious age; From all right- -minded people. there | can 
“ be but one response to that—/az better.” ` 


, The door towards orthodox Hinduism being barred, sore- : 
thing has to be found to replace it; and according to Rai-Bahat 


i 
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dur Baij Nath; the accomplished writer on PH ‘ancient 
and modern, the wisest and best intellects of the country are 
‘engaged in trying to solve this problem,- Some recommend 
a return to purer forms of, worship. and the eliminationefrom 

-Hinduism of all accretion due to superstition or later ` 
innovation, The lives of the .gods .and heroes of the Hindu 
pantheon are being carefully scrutinised to find out which 
portion of them is besed upon fact and truth, and which upon 
fiction, and how far they can furnish ideals for modern Indians 
to follow. Every year large numbers of Hindus meet in 
‘social and religious conferences to. discuss their social and 
religious institutions with seference to the more authentic teach- 
ings of.their religion, and a general revival of Hinduism is 
seen almost everywhere in India, threatening in some cases fo 
slide back into superstitions which it 1s aiming to remove. A 
religious revival is by no means unknown in Eurcpean countries 
but it is always connected with and promoted by the adherents 
. of-a particuiar sect who try to stimulate the flagging zeal -of 
their followers by eloquent addresses and lectures or stirring 
appeals in writing. The object :s to promote spirituality by 
depicting in glowing colours the evils of worldiness, But-the 
dogmas of religion are never touched, nor is the faith of those 
who are the subject of this revival, shaken as regards them 
ever so slightiy, or modified in any way. And it would indeed 
be considered a very curious revival if it had for its object 
the quest after suitable dogmas to be extracted out of a 
religicn.that taken as a whole had been condemned, But this 

" is.precisely what the Hindu revival is. It is a frenzied attempt 
on the part of honest-and well-meaning men to carve outa 
-new religion for themselves from the ruins of one which 
E eriDe ‘with old age and decay now lies prostrate in the dust, 
as least so far as they are concerned. 

In his search after a new religion no common, well-organised 
and united effort is made, but each one has his own particular 
theory or hobby, which he rides to death. One goes in one 
direction and another in an oppposite direction, without having 
the faintest idea whither they are bound, or why they have 
selected that particular road. l noticed ‘the other day ina 
Calcutta Journal, edited by a Hindu, that there are plenty of 
, young men to be found in the streets of -Calcutta who are 
fuly.equipped with long hair and a pocket edition of. the 

sacred Gita, of which. in all probability ‘they. know no more 
than a few verses, who go about preaching a,éult, the cardinal 
principle of which is to have.a thorough contempt for every- 
thing Western and an equally thorough admiration for every- 
thing Hindu, This is a phase of Hindu revival which . will Es 
noticed further on, for perhaps its votaries are larger i 
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number than. those of any other cult, or at all events have 
more to say for themselves than the others, Within the short 
coinpass of this article it would be impossible to make even 
a passing allusion to the various cults that have been started 
or of the individuals whose names they bear, The number 
of Swamis that have come into existence is wonderful and 
- each has his own following, the number of which is in pro- 
portion to his reputed sanctity or learning or the fiery elo-. 
quence he possesses. What are the specific dogmas taught 
by each. and how far they differ from each other, life is too 
short to enable one to ascertain, and it would' be a gross 
libel on the devoted followers of tach of these leaders of 
-religious thought, to:charge them with having engaged in a 
long aud painful process of inquiry and investigation, till at 
last they emerged triumphant with a full comprehension of 
the meaning of their teachar and of the drift of the doctrines 
preached by him. But probably the lessa man knows or 
understands the doctrines and dogmas of his spiritual guide; 
the more devoted he is likely to be asa follower, and very 
possibly it is the recognition of this principle that leads these 
‘ worthy gentlemen so to clothe their ideas as to defy a man 
of average intelligence to guess what they are aiming at, or to 
resort to the use of terms so abstruse and learned, and to 
expound doctrines so complicated that though reflecting much 
credit on their intellectual and inventive powers certainly leave 
their disciples in a state of extreme perplexity and doubt. 
. That notwithstanding this each Swami has à devoted following 
‘is only proof of the fact that the educated Hindu is really in 
earnest in the quest of some creed, and that he is ready to 
snap at anything, whether he understands it or not, so long 
as it is preached and expounded by one of his own people. 

But it isnot only in Bengal that the minds of the educated 
classes are unsettled and they are found either rushing after 
a phantom, or holding views the incongruity of which.is patent 
to all but the unfortunate individual concerned. Zhe Advocate 
a tri-weekly Journal: published in Lucknow is the exponent 
of Hindu thought in North India, and is edited by aman 
universally respected for his high character and freedom. from 
cant. 

In a recent article entitled “Incongruous Creeds” he 
depicts a picture of the intellectual Hindu which is as startling 
as it is amusing, “Every man,” says he,“ may be left to his 
^ * own faith, but whatever else it may be, it should at least be 
definite and consistent," Let each man trust his own 
“ Inspiration, Reason, or ‘any Light that may have been 
* vouchsafed to him. But it is essential that he should know 
t his own mind, that in fact he should have a faith, and not 
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*f an ‘incongruous a jumble of Faiths. We are afraid we discover 
“ from many signs of the, times, the growth of a class. of 
" mer who- talk much about religion, but who can have hardly 
“ any definite conviction. We do not refer to the very subtle 
^*inacéuracies, the slight unnoticed differences of a creed, 
' or those unavoidable contradictions which.appear in.notions 
** of Godhead .and inhuman views of the ways of God. to 
* man. What we mean is that there are growing up amongst 
‘fus men whose creed is a manifest jumble, who cherish, 
ss unconsciously no doubt contradictory ideas on the broadest 
“of questions.” | The writer- then passes in . review the 
Theosophist, the Buddhist, the Arya Samajist and the Vedan-. 
‘tist, criticising each in turn and pointing out the inconsisten- 
cies of each. This is all very well and no doubt all very 
true, and only shows how easy it is to assume the róle of a 
critic, but when we come to that portion of the article where. 
he takes up the rôle of one who has a-panacea ready at hand 
-to provide against all these evils and - which would wipe out 
all the .blots in the religious attitude of the educated Hindu, 
he shows how ludicrously barren are bis ideas, and that the 
man who gives up orthodox. Hinduism is at his. wit's end to . 
discover something. to.substitute in place of it. “If the 
Hindu," says the writer, “knows his own position, his sheet- 
T anchor i 1s not this or that book, nor this or. that philosophy, 
“nor this or that code of ethics, but the‘spiritual experiences 
“of his co-religionists, of Sadhus in particular, There is 
* never a firmer or more reliable basis than that of facts. It 
i: “is the simple truth that there is an immense and. ever-growing 
* mass of spiritual facts, manifestations of the Divine Will, 
“which prove conclusively. that the Hindu is at least one of 
“those who knows how to approach the deity and obtain his 
“favour, There is no reason for him then to be chameleon- 
“like in his professions of convictions, or to seek added 
* dignity from fresh labels which can only confuse him and 
“ perplex others.” Here again is. a. jumble of words not 
very intelligible. Anyhow the world would certainly become 
a more lively place to live in than it is now, if each man: 
were to select his own Sadhu (a religious devotee) for a guide 
and regulate his conduct by the experiences of this prototype. 
The annals of the Courts of .Justice afford some very edifying 
reading of the character and conduct of these Sadhus, though 
-no doubt there are some who lead a life free from reproach.. 
But. the spectacle of millions of people. im search of an. 
irreproachable Sadhu seems ‘to be no more practicable or 
profitable than their setting at his feet to learn from his. 
experiences how to shape their own line of conduct in this 
life, or make due preparation for the life that is to follow. 
VOL. EY : v^ AR. 
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"That orthodox Hinduism has had its day is now admitted 
at all hands, .as also the fact that, the larger the number of 


the people that are being educated the greater will be the 
additien to those who now eschew the religion of their- 
forefathers. That being so, what do the terms. * Hindu - 


Renaissance " or * Revival of Hinduism" mean, of which we 
hear so much as being countenanced by the educated classes. 
It may sound somewhat strange, but these terms have really 
a significance quite apart from the religious aspect of the 
„question. When aperson leaves the ranks of Hindu ortho- 


doxy and pins his faith to Theosophy or Buddhism or Vedant- 


ism or atiy of the new cults which bave sprung up, and which 
are really poles apart from conservative Hinduism, it is a 
contradiction in terms to say that he has gone in fora revival 
of the Hindu religion. He has really destroyed Hinduism 
properly so called and has put in its place something which 


 'is antagonistic to it. What then is this Hindu Renaissance 


and why is it so called?’ It is the name given to a feeling 
which has been generated of late to discard everything Western 
and return to everything Eastern, with certain very signi- 
ficant limitations, There were at one time two well-defined 
forces at work, the one was an intense admiration for every- 
thing European, which fora time carried all before it, but 
has now had to give. way to the other and counteracting force, 
viz., a predeliction for everything Eastern, never mind, whether 
having regard to merit, it is to be preferred or not. And it 


would seem that thoughtful Hindus deprecate and deplore 


the one attitude just as much as the other, influenced as the 
one is by an unreasoning prejudice, and the other by a sudden 


accession of fanaticism. And here I will again leta Hindu 
writer speak for himself and his friends, so as to avoid the 


imputation which could easily be brought against an outsider 
of having misunderstood those with whom he may be supposed 
not to bein sympathy. In the Bengalee of Calcutta appeared 
sometime ago an excellent article entitled “Hindu Renaissance," 
aud the writer after referring to the disorganised elements. of 
Hindu social life, goes on to say :— 
“The progress of English education, the advent of the 


“ materialistic thought of the West, had routed the antient 


* Hindu religious and social ideas, and at one time in the no 
“very distant past, it was the fashion among our young men 
“to profess a profound contempt for everything which was 
“ Hindu in its "origin, and to profess an equally exaggerated 
- admiration for everything which came from Europe. Both 
“the contempt and the admiration were unreasoning. The 
* young Hindus of those days could not adduce any reasons 
‘for éither, They were drunk with the new ideas imported 
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"from the West, and in their inebriation, the respect due to 
“the grand part of.their race, the admiration due to ‘the - 
“acute reasoning of the wise of old. were lost sight of, aud 

“it became the fashion among them- to speak with super- 

-—*cillious contempt of institutions and rites of the rationale 
* of which they knew nothing, and could know nothing 
* on account of their defective education, And in proportion 
* to this contempt of everything Hindu was their admiration 
“ for everything European. . After a time, however, came 
“ the reaction. And now we are running into the opposite 
“extreme of admiring everything that is Hindu. and, of » 
-“ despising everything that is European. And cur present 
* admiration and our present contempt are equally, unreason- 
“ing. Itseems that we are not prepared to do anything 
“by halves, and it is so because we cannot divest our- 
“selves of a gross superstition which has almost become 
“to us as. a second nature. And if we are wise it is time for 

tus to substitute for this superstition a calm and reasoning 
“frame of mind which alone constitutes that tolerance which 
“is the first essential towards real progress. The fermentation 
“which we have spoken of as now happening in. Hindu 
“t society is the result of these two conflicting forces of 
“ action and reaction, viz, the past exaggerated admiration 
**-for everything European and the present equally exaggerated 
“contempt, And this fermentation, this war - of two contrary 
“forces is best, typified by what is called the revival of 
“Hinduism, which is just now going on among us.” 

.Nowhow are we to ‘account for this sudden and rapid 
change? Why is it, to use the words,of Mr. Baij Nath 
quoted above, that the attention of the wisest and best 
intellects of the country has been suddenly directed towards 
examining the lives of the gods and heroes of the Hindu 
pantheon to the end that by a process of elimination it may 
be discovered how much or how little of the teaching of 

. Hindu orthodoxy can be retained for the purpose of providing 
a new creed to the educated classes, No doubt the spectacle 
of Young India roaming about without religion and without 
the restraints depending thereon, exercised the minds of. pious 
Hindus, and very possibly there are a good many who. like 
the author of “Hinduism Antient and Modern” believe 
that the Vedantic ideal of religion is based on a deep con- 

—viction that it has always been the religion of not only the 
hermit or the recluse, but. of the wisest and the best men of 
India engaged in the busiest affairs of life, as well as o: the. 
wisest and the best of other countries also, But for all that, 
there are good grounds for the belief that thesudden popu- 
larity of Vedantism had its origin in, or at least that it was — 
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materially furthered by the new-born idea, patriotism, which 
deprecated a resort to things foreign when a want could: as 
well be supplied by things indigenous. It had become the- 
fashien, once upon a time, for Indian ladies of the advanced: ^ 
school ii Bengal to adopt European dress. The Ibert“ 
Bill hurt their susceptibilities, and they discarded foreign attire 
asa protest to the unfairness and injustice to which, in their 
eyes, the Indian nation. bad been subjected. The Indian 
National Congress was similarly the outcome of a feeling 
that'the foreign rulers did not possess an adequate knowledge 
of the wants and aspirations of the people, nor had they 
any sympathy for them. A wave of- patriotic feeling 
seems to have swept over the people and influenced not 
only their social and national life but also their religious 
life. “Why become converts to Christianity, and for the 
matter of that why join the Brahmos, when the effect 
of both was a total dissociation from the society of friends 
and. relatives? Why not try to find out, nearer home, - 
something that would satisfy either their souls or their in- 
tellect “and prevent the breach in social -and family life? 
Thus it was that the reaction: set in to which reference has 
been made above, and everything European began to be 
tabooed. If the worship of the gods and goddesses of the 
Hindu pantheon was repellent, it was discovered, with satis- 
faction, that in the Vedas which are a portion of their sacred 
writings, there is inculcated a monotheism in comparison to 
which, its advisers say every other religion, no matter how 
Spiritual, seems more or less idolatrous, Itis true the Vedantic 
Philosophy was somewhat complicated and abstruse and far 
above the level of the average intellect, but what mattered 
that, when it could enable the educated Hindu to gratify his 
patriotism in that it formed part of the religion of the land 
which, in a fit of ill humour, he had condemned aud rejected. : 
That there was some extra pious reason, apart from the merits 
of the Vedas that obtained for them popular favour, is evident 
. from the fact that Rajah Ram Mohun Roy almost a. century 
ago drew from them the ideal of an imperial deity and had 
hoped to lay on them a foundation of a new and purified 
religion for the Hindus, but signally failed in the attempt, for 
the orthodox .section of the community looked askance at 
"him, and Keshub Chunder Sen who succeeded him as a re- 
former practically denied to these ancient writings the status 
of revealed scriptures, In fact they were more or less neglected, 
till the patriotic graduate incensed with, or disappoiuted with 
things European, turned to them again as a last resource. 
And this change of attitude culminated in the latter days‘of 
the last century in the curious spectacle of Maharajahs and 
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"Rajahs walking with bare feet i in the streets of Delhi whilst the 
Vedas were being carried in procession with a great deal of 
~ pomp and ceremonial. 
. Granted that the Vedas now hold a pre- -eminent ‘place i in 
~- the estimation of the educated Hindu and are a lamp for-his 
eyes and a guide to his feet, it would nevertheless-be a mistake 
to suppose that the general tenor of his life has been 
materially effected thereby. "There is a great deal more talk 
.about the transcendental merit of these antient writings, than 
any attempt made to follow the precepts to be found: therein, 
‘The very same individual who is ready to pin his faith: in the 
Vedas, which are strictlys monotheistic in their tendency, will 
sometimes be found. doing reverence to the incarnations of 
the deity found in later writings. At all events he will raise 
no objection to the members of his family believing ahything 
and everything they please and will wink at the practice of 
the most superstitious rites and ceremonies for which no 
‘sanction is given in the book of his choice, It furnishes him 
with certain articles of faith to which he accords a mental 
assent, and there the matter ends, but his every-day life.is 
“regulated by rules which are'^ utterly antagonistic to the 
precepts found therein, With the Hindus the social life is 
intimately associated with the religious life, but though the 
earlier Vedas are clear in their teaching as regards caste, `` 
‘infant marriage, widow-marriage and such like, absolutely no 
heed is paid to this, and the Vedantist is as abject a slave as 
his orthodox’ brother to customs, wkich he is ready to admit, 
are most objectionable accretions to the purity and the sim- 
plicity of the religious and social practices of the antient 
Aryans. If in defiance of the ules of popular Hinduism he 
eats forbidden food or eats in the company of those outside 
his caste, he does so more with the object of gratifying his 
animal nature, than with any desire to confoim to habits 
which find sanction in the Vedas. For the self-same individua] 
will sit calmly by and see his friend and neighbour outcasted 
for having crossed the seas in the pursuit of education,: though 
during his absence he may have avoided animal food and 
spirituous drinks altogether. 

‘In Mr. Baij Nath we have an ardent Vedantist and a most 
active social reformer; he has besides spent six months -in 
travelling in Europe. He admits caste was unknown, in 

—ancient India, he deplores the evils that'it gives rise to in 
modern India, and he longs for a return “t8 the golden age 
when there was no caste and when everybody was a; Brahmana - 
with asceticism and knowledge of truth for his sole duties,” 
But what is his own contribution towards the return to this 
golden age? Is it to solemnly impress upon the. educated 
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 . classes thé desirability of breaking down the batriers which 


separate one caste from another, and toenforce these precepts | 
by his personal example of association and sympathy with 
those outside his own’ community ? Nothing like it, for the* 
utmost he can say, and the furthest he can go, is to advisé~ 
“a beginning in the shape of a gradual fusion of such of the 
. minor divisions of-a caste as admit of such a fusion." Whilst 
District Judge of Gorakhpore he was a guest at a public 
entertainment on the occasion of the opening of.a branch 
railway to Benares, and according to a pre-arranged plan he 
put in an appearance just when the speeches commenced, and 
with much difficulty was persuaded to accept a bottle of- 
lemonade. But the ‘absurdity of this proceeding was mani- 
fested in that he had as his next neighbour another District: 
Judge, and of a higher caste than himself, who is neither au 
ardent Social reformer, nor has devoted his energies in writing 
panegyrics on Vedantism, and who had heartily partaken of 
the good things that were provided. Here” we have two- 
different types of men, the one rejoicing in a new-born faith’ 
and newly-acquired principles, most excellent in themselves, 
. but lacking the courage to put these principles into practice; 
the other disgusted. with the objectionable customs with which 
Hindu social life is hedged in at present, and quietly discard- 
ing them without making any special fuss about the principles 
that led him to do so. The man who professes most is 
not the man who practises most, He means to be honest and 
straightforward, but his: good intentions “are choked by 
circumstances over which he has no control. He is afraid. to 
hurt the susceptibilities of his friends. or to break away from 
them altogether, which iri many instances would be the result 
of his carrying his principles into practice. Of a like nature 
is his attitude as regards other social questions. The Vedas 
, assign to women a postion higher than they hold at present, 
for in aptient times they were treated not as inferior but 
equal to men. Early marriage receives no sanction therein, 
nor was there any restriction placed on widow marriage. But 
the most devoted and pious of Hindu revivalists, who have 
discovered a priceless treasure in the Vedas, will not so much 
as move their finger to discountenance or minimise what they 
admit are evils, but which they confess by their actions, if | 
not in words that they are powerless to contend against. z 
What then is the sum total of the Hindu revival which is- 
the result of tlie* religious aspirations of the educated classes 
of to-day? To put it concisely, a belief in’ a multiplicity: of 
- gods is discountenanced, and the practice of rites and ceremonies ` 
more or less superstitious is condemned. As a necessary - 
‘coroldry the bu of the Hindu scriptures, and with some 
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the whole.of them, are denied the position of, inspired writings, 
And for this bas been substituted something which it would 
.be difficult to describe, for it may literally be said there are 
no. persons, to be found anywhere holding identical yiews. 
-Sø far,. however, we are certain that the Hindu revival has 
not taken away a much valued privilege that was- allowed to 
its votaries by orthodox Hinduism, and that.is a considerable 
latitude.as to what they were to believe or. not to believe, If 
therefore I were to-give to the new faith, substituted for the 
old, the name of Vedantism or Neo-Hinduism I feel F would 
be doing no injustice to the other cults which, called by other 
names, have a following of,their own but in a greater or lesser 
degree have the Vedas as their basis. And indeed neither 
Vedantism nor Neo-Hinduism represent any particular faith 
which can be strictly and rigidly defined as made up of any 
particular dogmas. The other day on seeking some inform- 
ation on this subject from one whom I reckoned as an authority, 
-L was curtly informed I might speak to a hundred persons 
who call themselves Vedantists and find they differed from 
each other on material points, and as to Neo-Hinduism it 
might mean anything or nothing. [ am afraid there is con- 
siderable truth in.this somewhat frank and comprehensive 
statement, But this at any rate is clear that one of the pro- 
minent features of this revival is a substitution of monotheism. 
for polytheism, _ Now so far as the monotheism of the .Vedan- 
tist is concerned it is not an easy thing to understand, for we | 
find him paying homage toa deity which he himself admits 
is incapable of definition. He, it is said, is best described 
by a negation of qualities rather than. by the possession of 
certain well-known attributes. He is without form and is the 
most abstract of entitles, and withal the essence of all things— - 
the Infinite wisdom and Infinite bliss. And as to the world it is 
all illusion. The fact is that, the Vedanta is not a religion but a 
philosophy and is not only incomprehensible to. the ordinary 
mind, -but, however much it may flatter the intellect of the 
‘person who thinks he understands it, will never satisfy the 
craving of his heart. His -heart craves for sympathy for 
fellowship, for love.such as a father shows his son; and for 
a direct response to his appeal whether it be for daily bread, 
relief from affliction, or a mastery over temptation. But of 
all this the. Vedautic god has nought to.give, "Vedantism 
-is a religion. admirably suited for the Yogi who has retired 
from the world and abjured its pomps and vanities, and cut 
off the hundred and one ties which draw him towards it. It 
cannot be a religion for those who are in the world and of it. 
It.will.not do to call the world an illusion and yet be engaged 
in a feverish strugele. for wealth and honor and the nleasures 
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of life. Then again the religion of the Vedanta in its ideal 
transcendentalism is not for the uncultured and the unthink- 
ing, and millions of men who are unable to grasp its intri- 
caciesavill have to do without it. Finally where Vedantism 
signally fails as a religion is in the absence of any scheme fór- 
the moral redemption of mankind. It practically divorces 
action from belief, and fails to touch the conscience of man- 
kind. Has an individual obtained a correct conception of 
duty, if so he is a true Vedantist, never mind, whether he 
.regulates or not his daily life according to what his conscience 
telis him is the right thing to do. As Sir Alfred Lyal, who is 
much in sympathy with the highereHinduism, remarks, . * Sal- 
vation comes not. by righteouness, but.by knowledge; not by 
the casting out of sin, though there is a longing to be deli- 
vered from it, but by emerging out of ignorance” 
~ Such is- the newly-acquired faith: of the Hindu. That, ‘in 
its way it has exercised an influence for good on the educated | 
classes cannot be denied. It has turned the tide of irreligion, . 
agnosticism and atheism, and has checked the utter demorali- 
sation that was attendant thereon. I am assured, by those 
who may be'credited with possessing the most reliable inform- 
_ ation on the subject, that the educated young man of to-day 
is more serious and steady in his behaviour, more moral, aud 
more spiritually-minded than that of'a preceding generation, 
when religion of any kind was ata discount. "Probably the 
estimate is correct, but the question arises whether this.newly- 
acquired faith possesses, such intrinsié merits as are likely to 
ensure its permanence.and progress, The foregoing remarks 
. seem to afford ground for great doubt in this respect, and the 
_ probability is that the good sense and intelligence of the 
educated classes will in course of time lead them to entertain 
a similar opinion. 
ALFRED NUNDY. 


. ART. XIL—A TRAINING-SHIP INSTITUTION. 
"UNT EARLY four years ago a young lad, belonging: to the 
aa domiciled community appealed to me for help to get him 

into a situation whereby he:could earn his living. He was 
sixteen years of age, well built, well mannered, and fairly well 
educated for his years, Inthe course of conversation I happened ` 
to ask if he would not care to goto sea as an apprentice. He said 
he would be delighted to do so, but when he tried to get a ship 
he had been told that being énlya d d half-caste, he would 
have to ship on the same footing as a lascar, or not at all. His 
- rejection, for this reason, took place at the Calcutta Shipping 
. Office, when a Commander willing to ship the boy, had taken 
him for the purpose of signing articles. On making enquiry 
I found the statement of the lad' to be quite correct. The 
Pauthorities at the Shipping Office read the provisions of the 
Merchant Marine Act as ,prohibiting lads of the domiciled 
community, however well qualified they might be otherwise, from 
being shipped on the same footing as British apprentices. 
Knowing that great complaints were being made at home re- 
garding the dearth of boys for the sea, and that the President of 
the Board of Trade had stated, in a speech, that the scarcity of' 
British seamen was getting to-be so acute, that in the event. of 
a Naval War, he was afraid our merchant vessels would have to 
be entirely manned by foreigners, I ventured to send to him a 
statement. of how the case stood here. Then, briefly, what 
happened was this: the Board of Trade communicated with the 
»—- India Office ; the India Office communicated with the Govern- 
. ment of India, and then His Excellency the Viceroy sent down 
the papers to the Bengal Government and asked for a report on 
the whole question After realising the situation, Lord Curzon 
' quickly put matters right by declaring that the local authorities 
had been misinterpreting the Act, and by ordering, that hence- 
forth no barrier should be raised against any Eurasian,” other- 
wise qualified, from being shipped on board a merchant vessel 
on the same footing as British sailors. This took place about 
two years ago, and since the door has been opened to this class 
of employment an increasing number of the men and lads 
, belonging to the domiciled community are availing themselves 
~- Ofthe opportunity of going to Sea, ` l 
I may mention with reference to the boy spoken of at the 
beginning of this paper, that a kindly American Captain allowed 
him to go on board his vessel as a stowaway, with instrac- 








. *luse the word '* Eurasian” in this paper in no other sense than in its very 
convenient and strictly ethnological significance. x 
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tions to make his appearance on deck after the vessel got clear 
of her pilot. The boy proved a most useful fellow during.the 
voyage, On his arrival at New York, he shipped on board a 

Unitgd States battle-ship, went through the Spanish-American 
wars with credit, and when last I heard. of num, he was a lead-: 


a, 


' ing gunner on board a cruiser, 


In the belief that plenty more raw material, like this lad, 
existed amongst the Eurasian poor and only needed a little 
kindly. fostering care and training to fit them for being useful to 


themselves and to their country, instead of growing up to swell 


the ranks of loaferdom, already too full, a provisional Com- 
mittee was formed to consider the’ quéstion. (not for the first 
-. time) of promoting. a. Training-Ship Institution for the Hughli 
where the homeless and destitute boys. of the Eurasian class. 
could. get their feet planted on the first rung of the ladder up 
which they could climb into useful citizenship. The Committee 
had several interviews with the late Lieutenant-Governor of 


-Bengal, Sir John Woodburn, on the subject. He was warmly- 


sympathetic in favour of any practicable scheme that could. be 
formulated, and he asked that the proposals of the Committee 
should be placed before his Government in an official manñer; 
This was done in May last year. The Memorial related the 
history of all the previous efforts that had been made towards 


‘providing a sea-training for the destitute lads referred to, from 
- the time, in 1827, when the Calcutta Apprenticing Society 


. purchased a vessel as a Marine School for the boys, then desig- 
nated Indo-Britons, up to the time of the present movement. 
The. vessel of 1827 proved to be a bad speculation. She was 
old and unsound and had to be sold in the following year for 
Rs. 4,000. The younger boys were sent to the Orphan and 
Free Schools, and the older ones were provided» for on board 
the pilot and other vessels of the port. The Report of the 
Apprenticing Society of the. time says that of all the schemes 
tried for the purpose of helping the lads, the Marine School was 


. the one that seemed likely to answer. Since 1827, and at various 


intervals, the Training Vessel Scheme has been brought before 
the notice. of the Government. In 1891 “ The Pauperism 
' Committee " nominated by the Government considered amongst 
other question. “ What openings for the employment of poor 
` Whites and Euraszans can be enlarged, what new ones developed, 


^ and what present disabilities cau be wholly or partially removed." 


That Committee submitted in their Repoit a scheme-fora 
training-ship, but Sir Charles Elliott, thén Lieutenant-Governor 
"of Bengal, after consultation: with experienced men connected 
with the shipping trade and also with the Port Officer, came to 
. the conclusion that it was doubtful whether employment could 
subsequently be found for the boys after they had received 
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their training, ánd so he vetoed thé scheme, but added, in his 
resolution, on the subject, “ It. must be confessed that the óut- 
look does not seem very promising, but if the training can be: 
cheaply given,- zZ-mig/st be worth while to try the experiment. s > The’ 

lapse of a dozen years has.entirely changed the aspect of affairs. 
The embargo has been taken off, and the lads, if willing and other- ` 
wise qualified, are now free to ship as British apprentices. 

The late President of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce, Sir 
-Montagu Turner; gave his unqualified approval to the scheme, 
and the present President is heartily in favour-of any f- asible 
plan that can be devised for helping the lads to get an uplift 
in life. The Conservator of the Port, and the Merchant 
Shipping. Commanders frequenting Calcutta, ‘also expressed: 
their approval of a Training-Ship Institution. The scheme 
put before the Government of Bengal in the Memorial was 
modelled after the numerous Institutions of a similar nature, 
now riding in British. waters, It was proposed that an old: 

b- battle-ship should be obtained from the British- Admiralty, | 
and that the vessel should be fitted up and furnished for, say, 
four hundred boys, by money obtained through public 
subscription ; that the Government should give a capitation 
grant: for each boy similar to the sum which the Home 
Government give annually for each lad on board the Training- 
Ships in British rivers, the balance required for the upkeep: 
of' the vessel being’ defrayed by public subscription in India, - 
The Institution was to be managed by a large and representa- ` 
tive Committee taken from high: official, professional ‘and 
commercial -circles; all subject to the control of the Govern- .. 
ment, - The capitation grant suggested -was Rs. 180 per boy: 
per annum, as against’ Rs. 234 which the Government pay at ' 

. home. Two of the’ Committee went to London and inter-^ 
viewed the First Lord of the Admiralty on the subject, Lord: 
Selborne was most cordial and sympathetic, -He said there 
was plenty of employment ready for the boys, and suggested 
that they should be.trained for filing the artisan -posts on. 
board the war ships. Hé wanted armourers, blacksmiths, 
carpenters, coopers, painters, plumbers, sailmakers, ship- 
wrights, stockers, domestics, ships stewards and members of 
other crafts required on board the ships. This suggestion 
of his Lordship was cordially accepted by the deputation. 
He likewise promised that we would get an old. battle-ship .on 
-the easiest terms ow which any similar vessel bad ever been 
:given, whenever a responsible Committee wereeready to receive 
‘it, This meant practically a free gift, for it was ascertained: 
that the * Mars” had been given as æ loan, some thirty ‘years 
-ago to the Dundee Training-Ship SUSPEHIOR, and ‘she’ has. 

. been there, as a loan, ever since: ` e Ew 
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. When the deputation were in London the reply of the Bengal 
Government to the Memorial of the provisional Committee was 
received. In brief while earnestly sympathising with the 'ob- 
ject aimed at the reply.went on to state that the money consi- 
deration alone—the large annual grant suggested—would -.. 
prevent the Government from entertaining the idea of a Train- 
ing- Vessel on the Hughli, but His Honor the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, the late Sir John Woodburn, suggested as an alternative 
scheme, that the Committee should direct their efforts to see if 
it would not be possible to get selected boys sent home to some 
of the Training-Vessels already in existence—a plan which’ he 
thought would, in the end, be very puch better for the lads 
themselves, as on board of a ship in British waters and ina 
temperate climate, a boy would receive a better training, and, 
at the same time, be endowed witha better physical outfit, 
than he would be likely to receive on board a ship iu the 
Hughli, and in a tropical climate. His Honor hinted that if. 
such a plan as he suggested were put into operation, the 
Government would not be slow to lend a helping hand. Act- 
ing on Sir-Iohn Woodburn’s suggestion, the deputation in 
London, interviewed the Head of the Navy Recruiting Depart- 
ment and the Marine Society. They then separated, in order 
to save time, and to cover as much ground as possible, and 
individually visited some of the Training-Vessels around the 
British coasts, The result has: been to entirely confirm the 
wisdom of the -suggestion of the late Lieutenant-Governor 
.and the Committee are now formulating a scheme for sending, 
as an experimental measure, a number of selected boys home 
to one of the Training-Ships whose Captain has cheerfully 
undertaken to see that the lads will receive every fairplay and 
attention during their traning time, and every encouragement 
to. make the most of their opportunities, — : 

There are about 90,000 persons belonging to the domiciled 
community in India, and the poor amongst them have, up to 
'" recent times, received much less consideration at the hands of 
. their European kith and: kin in the way of kindly help and 

educational facilities, than have been provided by Missionary 

. societies for what they term the “heathen” in India A better 
state of things has now sprung into existence, The various 
societies throughout India, into which the members of the 
domiciled community have organised themselves, are awake 
with life, and the-Association in Calcutta already shows a good: - 
record of work dene in helping the poor belonging to their 
own order, 

The splendid work commenced-at Kalimpong by the Rev. 
J. A. Graham, in connection with the Colonial Homes, .is 
another example of the living interest that is being taken in 
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the orphaned and the destitute children among the Eurasian 
poor, nor mast I omit to mention the American Methodist 
Episcopal Missionaries as being in the forefront’ of those reli- 
gious bodies who are caring-for the highest well: being-of the 

-class referred to. 

The Eurasians in India deserve well at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment and of.the Europeans in the Empire, The qualities of 
character which we sometimes deplore amongst them are: 
largely the result of long hereditary surroundings, and would 
gradually disappear uüder better environments, It has long 
been a puzzle to the Government of India what to do with the 
Eurasian poor and how fo provide them with suitable means 
of earning their livelihood.. ‘As a modest contribution towards 
the solution of the problem, we propose opening the door 
to allow the suitable amongst the poor boys being sent to 
Training Ships at home to be turned out into well-equipped 
artisans or sailors, according to preference, 

p—..A disciplinary training of the kind. proposed. would improve 
the stamina of the. body and all else within it, and’ put the lad 
in the way of being a credit to himself and his country, The 
Government have already hinted that they. are willing to do 
their part when the scheme is matured, 

This paper is written in the hope that the public will not be 
slow to provide whatever else may be required to make the ürst 
experiment a complete success. 

» 4 .- JAMES LUKE. 
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An. XIIL—THE MUD-BANKS OFF THE. MALABAR 
COAST. i. 


"HE unusually heavy floods last year on the West Coast 
_ ^caused by the almost unprecedented S. W. monsoon 
‘rains have wrought an -amount of havoc which is simply 
Y appalling. Not to speak of the several lives swept eway, 
. the value of property lost, in crops, cattle, houses and timber,- 
, amounts to “over a lakh of rupees.” All this but represents 
_ the devastation on lerra firma. On the sea adjoining, the 
ravages of the monsoon have even been worse. In addition 
-to ‘storms, cyclones and other meteorological disturbances 
which are common enough, it has produced a disaster of 
much more serious significance—far more intense and lasting 
-in effects, in fact, than all the abovementioned put together, 
I refer to the recent shifting of the mud-bank off Alleppey in 
the Native State of Travancore. 
` The. mud-bank is a curious phenomenon of nature peculíar 
` to this land cf curiosities—the West Coast of the South Indian 
peninsula, and its value: lies in-ensuring in the heaviest of mon- 
„Soons, safe harbours of refuge for ships .on the open coast. It 
isa characteristic shoal-bank consisting of a kind of soft, 
unctuous mud which rises from the bottom of the sea and, 
dispersing. itself in the water, effectually stills the raging surf 
and presents, irrespective of the weather all the year round, a 
safe roadstead called “mud-bay” by the pioneers of commerce 
on this coast. There are four such banks as yet discovered, doing 
duty for harbours, so to speak, off Quilandy, Calicut, Narakal 
_and Alleppey which have. enabled,—in the absence of natural 
harbours and in spite of the exceptionally squally season this - 


*. coast in the monsoon season,—foreigners to visit Malabar and 


export her products to the West, at least from the . times of 
Solomion onwards. Likewise, tradition says, Vasco Da Gama 
who has given to Calicut the distinction of being the first 
Indian port visited by modern European nations owed the. 
protectiou of his fleet through the monsoon of I498. to the- 
bank in the Quilandy offing. 

Alleppey known always as the premier port in the prospe- 
rous State of Travancore owes its reputation chiefly to the 
never-failing shipping facilities afforded: by the mud-bank of from 
.610 9 feet which extended until a few days back, about 1% 
-miles off shore, 9° 29 48" N. Lat. and 76° 18’ 44" E. Long. 
During the monsoon while the surf broke boisterously on the 
. shore to the north and the sea outside raged white with foam; 
Alleppey presented an expense of smooth water in the outer 
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rim of which ships could conveniently ride and load and dis- 
charge cargo in 4% fathoms with much less risk than at any 
other point on this. coast. Sometimes when the monsoon 
rendered the port of Cochin unapproachable the difficulsy could 
F^ “be got over by the vessel touching and unloading at Alleppey 
which enjoys inshore water-communication with the former - 
place. In consequence Alleppey has always carried on a very 
considerable trade in teakwood, .pepper, coir and. betel-nut. 
Recently, however, the mud- bank which hitherto held out all - 
the advantages of an excellent, harbour and made this port so 
very attractive to shipping and this helped in building it up 
into an emporium, one vf the oldest in this part of the world, 
appears to have, partially, at all events, shifted to about twelve 
miles south-near a-village called Puracand, Thus Nature has 
snatched off one of the best advantages with which she had 
endowed Alleppey, with the inevitable result that the town is 
now face to face with a south-ward diversion of its trade, and 
B|.— its time-honoured commercial eminence stands doomed—at 
least for the time being. I take care to add the qualifying 
‘phrase, seeing that: quite possibly the operation of natural 


forces similar .to those which have now carried off the mud- :: 


bank may,.at some future time, move it back to its original 
site and leave Alleppey in statu quo ante. Speculation apart, 
the occurrence in question is certainly a serious economic: - 
disaster to this unfortunate town and indirectly to Travancore. 
The nature of the phenomenon connected with the appear- 
ance, disappearance and shifting of these mud-banks is a 
subject which has not, as yet, been exhaustively investigated 
: and the question may be regarded as still sud-juduce, TEE 
b.~. The mud-banks are formed, itis said, by the action of sub- 
marine volcanic forces which throw up, from the bottom of the 
sea, the unctuous mud of which these banks are composed. 
Mr. Crawford who. was, for some time, Agent to the Travancore 
Sircar at Alleppey, however, gives a different explanation 
thereof. He is of opinion that subterranean, passages or 
stréams communicating. with some rivers and backwaters ` 
become more active after heavy rains and carry off into the 
sea the accumulating water and, with it, vast quantities of the: 
subjacent soft mud forced out by hydraulic pressure. The 
two theories might, at the first blush, appear contradictory 
of each other, but on a closer eximination the difference will 
P — be found to be nothing- more -than that which arose with. 
reference to the shield in the fable, In thé light of the data 
available it tnay be safely stated that the mud- -bank owes its- 
substance partly to the play of volcanic energy and partly 

to the washings of rivers and backwaters, 
. That the mud of which the mud-bank is composed. is 
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., primarily . voleanic in origin is an undoubted fact, Dr. Day ` 
‘in his “ Land of the Perumals” describes it thus:—* The | 


mud feels unctuous and sticky, . . . . -Itis -of a very dark 
greenist» colour and has but a slight odour. Under, the... 
microscope it shows very minute angular fragments of quartz, 
the largest hardly visible without a lens: this is the sand. 


Secondly,—foraminiferous. shells of the genus rotalia anda : 


few fragments of larger shells, Thirdly,—diatomacee of which: 
were discovered species’ from upwards of: twenty genera. 
~ Fourthly,—a few spicules of sponges and corals very minute: 
and some amorphous matter wale was not destroyed after. 
. long boiling “in strong acids... . . * Ani examination into 
its "composition ' resulted. in the discovery of sixty-two species: 
belonging to thirty genera of the class crypfogamia and sub- 
group @iatomew.” He also goes on to ascribe its surf-stilling 
virtue to the spring-like action of its pressure-resisting 
component particles—a- surmise which may be dismissed as” 
“not. proven.” The. true “explanation of. the: process by" 
which the mud “ pours ail.on troubled waters” ‘is certainly 
that. given by Dr W. King of the Madras Geological Survey ` 
in a paper prepared in 1884 wherein. he. has established that: 


the mud -contains “.a, sensible amount of oil " derived from | 


the decomposition. of organisms. and. from the distillation. of 
oil in subjacent lignitiferous deposits belonging presumbly > 


to-Warkilli strata, the distillation being--due to heat arising - 


from a line of volcanic. energy possibly lying “ parallel to the 
*West Coast of. India," The presence of the òil in the mud 


is conclusive of its volcanic origin, and the fact that in certain ` 
cases this mud is brought into the sea by water-currents does ` 
' . not affect. the correctness of this theory. Apart from this 


"fact, there is another kindred phenomenon of. the sea, locally 
known as “Neer” or * Kéd Vellam” (lit. ‘fetid water’) to 


which the .hypothesis of hydraulic pressure is, as will be : 


presently seen, obviously inapplicable, 

. Sometimes the West ‘Coast sea and backwaters have been 
observed, -to exhibit occasional patches of dark, stinking. 
water of varying dimensions, exhaling very offensive effluvia . 
- atid leaving a deposit. of dark-coloured mud of the same. 
nature as the substance’ of the mud-banks, . Fishes of all 
kinds may -be ‘seen floating dead and dying on the water and 


brought. up | by the waves ‘from. Davy Jones’ locker on ^to: - 


. the. beach, to which fact the peculiar stench is, perhaps to’ 
' some extent, due.” The phenomenon is akin to the oue, above - 
described and -both appear to have à common geological . 
- origin, — '* Kéd Vellan” has been known to occur in all 
parts of the year, even in the non-monsoon - months of 
‘November and December, and under circumstances. which 


/ 
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upset Mr. Crawford' S suggestion that the peculiar mid which 
gives. rise to these puzzling occurrences is always derived from 
subterranean passages which become “ more active after heavy 
rains, particularly at the commencement of the monsoon,” and 

p—enter the sea. Allthe above facts point to the conclusion that 
while the mud which manifests itself in “ Kéd.Vellam " and 
“mud bay” is, in some cases, produced by explosion caused by” 
submarine volcanic energy and, in others, forced out by the 
pressure of water in. backwaters, the presence of oil in the mud 
is always due to volcanic distillation. 

On the other hand it mu t be borne.in mind iat Mr. Craw: 
ford has had exceptional qpportunities of studying the pheno-. 
menon Zi sifu, and his conclusions.based on personal observa- 
tions are certainly correct as far as they go. But they do not 
appear.to have-gone far enough, and, in consequence, the theory . 
is imperfect. That the mud-bank is connected with the monsoon 
rains is a proved fact. In the course of his boring operations 

p carried on somewhere east of the beach at Al leppey- he seems 
to have struck, at a depth of about 60 feet, a stratum 
-of mud ,stromatologically ` identical with: that thrown up 
dm the sea, He: "appears to have also noticed,. about the . 
mnd-bank bubbles of this kind of soapy mud-above the water, 
, ‘embodying debris of vegetable matter decayed, and in some 
- cases, even fresh and green which must certainly have come into 
tlie sea through water-currents in the way suggested. The higher 
water-level caused by the accumulation of water during the 
‘monsoon season in the back-water, over. that of the outside sea 
and the existence of subterranean connecting channels through 
which the mud is forced out by the water-pressure into the sea, 
account for the accretions to the bank, and hence its greater - 
`> efficiency as a calming agent during the rains.  Itisinteresting ~ 
to note thatthe same monsoon that thus nourishes these mud- 
banks proves, occasionally, an unnatural foster-mother. Some- ` 
times the S. W. monsoon freshes develop. an overwhelming 
- plexus of currents and .cross-currents which breach or shift 
these banks and at times even break them up altogether. 
"Thus during.the monsoon of 1793 the bank off Quilandy was 
broken through, and the East India Company's vessel, Morn- 
ing Star which was lying under its pgotection came to grief 

= jn cotísequence. The Alleppey imud-bápk itself, it is recorded, 
suffered .in a like manner in the heavy seas of: 1882, and the 

latest instance in point is its removal, on the opening of the . 
current monsoon to the southward above ‘geferred .to, this 
direction being determined by the. prevailing littoral current, ` 
on the coast, which, it is well known, is from north to south. 

‘The foreading: account of the mud-bank off Alleppey—and 
mutalis mutandis, it apps to other banks as  well—presup- 
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‘poses the existence on this coast, of-ühderground volcanoes or 
heat-foci as well as of a stratum of mud forming ‘the substance 
of the bank and containing oil derived. from lignitiferous 
deposits, and this hypothesis rests on various evidences of a con- 
vincing character. I have already referred to Dr. King's conclü 

sion that there is a line of volcanic energy “ lying parallel to the 
West Coast"—a conclusion based on his “ enlarged experience " 
of the region, and the sporadic appearance of the phenomenon 
of fetid water above described, in the sea and inland waters 
from Cannanore to Cape Comorin goes to show that the vol- 
canic range extends very much further afield. Tradition says 
that the whole valley of the Western Ghauts—the “ Kerala " 
of Puranic fame— was reclaimed from the :ea and modern 
researches point to the occurrence of a volcanic upheaval, an 
act of God quite suggestive of the tradition as in the-highest 
degree probable. The’ unctuous mud stratum itself of volcanic 
origin also stretches far and wide. About the middle ‘of last 
century the Government of Madras constructed a canal to con-. 

. nect the two rivers, Kadalundi and: Ponnani in South Malabar, 

but the cutting had to be abandoned.by reason of a bed of this 

mud which was found a little below the surface and which con- 
tinually oozed into the canal and rendered it impracticable for 
boats. Two years ago I was myself present at the .deepening 

‘ofa well at Madayi—14 miles to the north of Cannanore— 
whose sthala mahatmyam (chronicles of local legends) speaks 

‘of a geological upheaval, and the boring revealed, at a depth of 
nearly 20 feet, a stratum of unctuous lignite, embedding rusty 
jion nails and immediately underlying a bed of hard laterite, 
and I have also observed, not far from this well, several puddles 

ofa kind of characteristic fetid mud not improbably connected 
with the phenomenon of “Kéd Vellam, ’ 

Observations of kindred phenomena made outside the region 
also bear out the view that submarine volcanic heat while giving 
rise to geological disturbances, disengages the oil from organic 
deposits where they are present, and thereby calms the sea, 
From a descriptive account of the recent earthquake at Bunder 
Abbas it appears the shock was preceded by a rumbling sound 
proceeding from the direction of the Island of Kishm, and the 
sea became at the time» “as still asa pond.” The remaikable 
“soft place " of navigators covering the area lying between the 
equator and 9: North Latitude and extending from Ceylon to 
Socotra has, it is well-known, a glassy appeasance in the height 
of the monsoén. The phenomenon has not been exhaustive. 
ly investigated, but the fact that, according to tradition which 
there is every reason to believe to be well founded, the tract 
has witnessed the submergence of a continent which once stood 
there; seems to show that the cause of the quiesceüce is 
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the unspent activity of the volcanic range which is said to have, 
ages ago, produced the catastrophe. Is it not evident that the 
process of working out the calm in these cases, though far 
more extensive, is precisely similar in kind to that of tbe, mud 
bay ? 
l . The recent disruption of the All eppey mud-bank calls attention 
to the susceptibility of the banks in generaleto the vicissitudes of 
the monsoon and other meteorological coriditions, and the ques- 
tion seems well worth considering whether it is not possible to: 
provide against the danger of these banks-——the sheet-anchor 
of: the immemorial sea-borne trade of the Malabar Coast— 
` being dissolved or floated away without warning. Unfortunately 
the subject has not received that amount of attention which its 
importance -certainly demands, - But it is scarcely necessary 
to say that it behoves every one who has the economic interests 
of the country at heart to put forth efforts towards an exhaus- 
_ tive enquiry into the.appearance and characteristics of the 
s phenomenon found in no other part of the world, so as to turn 
-one of Nature’s rarest gifts to the best possible account—an 
enquiry, which promises- results full of scientific interest and 
practical importance. 
A. KRISHNA PODUVAL, B A. 
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Soria on the Trade of re with Nepal, Phibet, Sikkim and 
Bhutan, 1901-1902. 


` Report on the Trade carried by Rail and River in- PENEAN: 
"1901-1902. 


Report . on the Trade of Bengal by River and of Calcutta by 
all Routes, 1900-1901. (all. three compiled by the Director- 
General of Statistics). 


XF the.river-borne merchandise of Beneat, naturally the 
canals and waterways round Calcutta; bear the heaviest 
burden. In 1901, 41 lakhs of maunds out of the total of 59 
.Jakhs'in all Bengal belonging to Calcutta by boats—by steamer 
by far the largest portion of the trade was from or to Calcutta, 
"The imports into. Calcutta represent the convergence of the 


-—— 


X products of the country into the chief sea port for shipment . 


- overseas, and tlie exports from Calcutta the distibution inland 
of goods received from overseas, excepting in both cases the 


. fiaction consumed within the city, "The statistics of the trade 
‘on the Nadia rivers, the Midnapore; Hijili, Kendrapara and 

- the Orissa Coast Canals, represent the total trade carried up 
' and down those channels ; the portion of that trade which finds . 


its way into Calcutta by boat and steamer is registered again at 


^. the cordon of stations around the city. and by. the Inland 


Steamer Companies... The Jalangi is the most important 
trade route on the Nadia .rivers; the principal articles carried 
down - being .food-grains, jute, oilseeds and tobacco-leaf. to 


Calcutta, and raw silk from Malda to Murshidabad. The 


chief upward trade was in salt, Kerosene oil, rice and sugar. 
There was an increase in the trade in coal, owing to a 
larger demand in the silk filatures in the Murshidabad, Malda, 
and Rajshahi districts, Notwithstanding the opening of the 


Bengal-Nagpore Railway, both the downward and the up-. 


ward trade on the Midnapore Canal increased, mainly owing 
to a larger trade iñ unbusked rice, which in its turn was due 
to the failure of the rice crops in that part of the Hooghly. 
district commanded by the canal. There was a remarkable 
ne in the downward trade in stone and lime. On the 


fpdifferent on and the diversion to the nud of the trade 


of the Central Provinces, although Bengal’ and Assam are 
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now connected by railway, "the greater portion -of the trade - 
between the. two Provinces is still carried by tiver, . The 
imports from Assam in 1901 were double the exports to that 
Province. - The principal imports from Assam were tea, stone, | 

——lime, rape and mustard seed jute and husked rice to Calcutta, 
unhusked rice and timber to Dacca, coal to Dacca and 
Eastern Bengal. The exports to- Assam were European cotton 
piece-goods, metals, mustard and rape oil, grain and -pulse, 
salt, refined sugar, iron and steel. During rigor. there was 
an increase of 331 per cent. in the trade. of Calcutta carried 
by inland steamers, and a small increase in the rail-borne trade, 
but that by, boat. and rpad fell off, The weight carried by 
rail in 1901 represented 64:6 per cent, of the whole; that by 
boat was about i, by steamer 45, and by road little more 
than 6 per cent. The trade which is moved by steam whether 
rail or river steamer is progressive while other trade does not 
seem to increase, although it must be expected that there will 

Bh—-always be a considerable boat. traffic in a. country covered 

by such a network of -water- ways as this Province. Animals 
are chiefly imported into Bengal by river ; they come 'principal- 
ly from such a distance as the United Provinces, and: though 
time -would be greatly saved by the railway, the animals 
themselves probably suffer less and cost less when river-borne, 
Coal is sent chiefly by rail and so are cotton, foodstuffs 
(except rice), gunny-bags, and metal, The articles imported 
into and exported from Calcutia in the internal trade indicate 
the character of the city as a great commercial and industrial' 
centre. In the main, the imports consist of food-grains and 
other articles required either for export by sea to.foreign 
countries or for the supply of local factories or raw material 
needed for both purposes—such as jute, coal and cotton — 
supplemented by the food stuffs needed for a population of 
‘not less than a million. souls. The exports again consist of 
articles imported from foreign countries’ for distribution 
throughout.North-Eastern India or made in the local. factories, 
gunny-bags being prominent here, * The imports afd exports 
of gold are quite trifling, nor'is the trade in ‘silver bullion 
large except for.imports by. rail from Bombay. ‘The: inflow 

-and outflow of rupees are however extremely large, the imports 

-in 1898-1901 being 1,044 lakhs, the exports. 2,021 Jakhs; “It 

. "shóuld not, however," says the Director-General. of Statistics, 

+~ be assumed that such a vast excess of exports of.rupees 
-represents normal conditions. "Two' out of: the: three ‘years 
' were: seasons of drought and famine, with prices-of: food-grains 
ranging at an abnormally high levele- While the traffic in . 
them was also‘abnormally active, gredt stocks -being directed 
to the-centres of distress—and these factors operated te greatly 
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increase the demand for rupees in'the districts. whence the 


food-grains were moved. It is probable that in'--the three 
years following 1900-1901 it will tbe found that the conditions 
o5 the import and export of ‘rupees in the internal trade 
will have been materially modified." — 

. The trade of Bengal with Nepal is far the largest on the 
frontier, representing - practically. 425 of the whole. The 


` imports of food-grains from the Terai fell .off, in consequence 


t 


of the partial failure of the crops and high price in Nepal, 


and of the prohibition. of exports owing to apprehended’ 


scarcity in the State.. There was.an improvement in the trade - 


ofall the other important imports, namely, cattle, jute, hides 
and skins aud. oilseeds... There was a small increase in the 
export of. cotton yarn and woven -goods, The trade with 


Thibet exhibited some improvement. -< The conditions which. 


limit trade with that country continue ‘unmodified in any 
appreciable degree: With Sikkim and Bhutan the trade. is 
still on a.very restricted scale: but trade with Sikkim has been 


passing unregistered through an unrecognised route and a new ` ` 


registratidn station has been established in » Darjeeling ‘since 
April 1902. There has been an increase in the trade with 
Bhutan due to the development of the Importation of oranges 


-—'a suggestive illustration of the creation of trade by-the. 
facilities offered for transport by the construction of railways. - 


- 


Forest Administration in the Lower Provinces of Bengal, 1900- 


© IQOI and 1G0r-1902, 


of the United Provinces, 1901-1902. 


v 


Forest Administration in the Central, Oudh, and School Circes. 


‘HE Forest area in Bengal is 13,579 square miles as 


against 11,292 square miles in the Circles of the United 
Provinces of the above. Report. Considerably more expendi- 


. ‘ture has been incurred in Bengal on demarcation .. work, 


Rs. 15,464 as against Rs, 1,329 in the United Provinces. The 
chief work in . Bengal has been in the Chittagong Division. 


"The average cost per mile of boundary cleared and repaired - 
varies'considerably in different places, being Rs. 9-8-5 in Buxa, : 


Rs. 4-2-11 in Darjeeling, and Rs. 1-15-5 in Singhbhum. 
. No survey operations have been.carried out during the year 


in the United Provinces, but in Bengal the Singhbhum Division, ` 
including the Porahat Range, was surveyed by Mr. Ewing, . 
who completed the 4-inch detail survey and began the survey . 
of the protected forests, while a small detachment under Babu . 


Odey. Ram completed the 4-inch: detail of the Koderma 
Reserved and Protected Forests of Hazaribagh. < Progress was 
slow inthis district owing.to.the mica mines -that had to be 
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surveyed. The  £otal cont in Bengal was Rs. 22,786, of which 
only 70 per cent. is charged to the Fórest Department,. the 
remainder being debited to Topographical Survey. Existing 
^. aps were -brought up to date in the Darjeeling Division. 
e It appears that 1902 was the ninth year of the plan in force for 
the Sundarbans Forests; and the Divisional Officer reports that 
some improvement was made towards preventing the felling 
of Sundri poles and fuel, by prohibiting the issue-of pérmits for 
those products at stations within these circles, “a precaution,’ 
= Mr. J. .H Lace remarks, **which should have been taken long 
ago,” “From enquiries made on the spot " the conservator 
. proceeds, he is “convinced that the restrictions placed by the 
^ working plan on the size of the Sundri timber that may be 
felled have -never been fully enforced, and that. so much 
undersized timber has been removed as to seriously i impair 
the stock. ofthe future in the coupes hitherto worked, parti- 
cularly as the rate of growth of the Sundri appears from the 
k——data collected to. have been considerably over-estimated by 
"the Working-Plans Officer. The result during the past nine 
years has been an undue inflation cf the revenue at the expense 
of the future, and a serious drop in receipts may be anticipated | 
during the next felling-period for which the existing, plan 
.comes under revision during the current year," In Buadel- 
 khand it was ‘decided some years ago that in the -forest area 
of 303 square miles the forests were not sufficiently valuable’ 
to require a working-plan? but as they are.being worked to a 
.certain extent, a rough working.schemé will have to be devised 
_ for them. 
The total expenditure on roads and paths was Rs. 22,874 
. in Bengal as against Rs, 19,485 in the PME year—that 
. in the. United Provinces to Rs. 6,369. In the latter provinces, 
the tepairs cost some Rs. 3,000 more this year, owing to heavy 
floods which obliterated - large portions of the roads in the 
valleys, and also to the improvement of. the main roads by. 
extraction of boulders and gravelling the surface. 

The section “Protection of Forests from Injury ” shows that 
the total number of cases taken into court was 322 less in Ben- 
gal than in the preceding year. A decrease had occurred un- 
der all heads, that under * Injury* by, Fire" being 29 cases. 
. The percentage of undetected cases was 27. The offences are 

uM injury by fire, and illicit felling and grazing. As arule 
‘ most of the cases are of a petty nature. In Jalpaiguri a large 
amount of illicit buffalo grazing takes place, partly by 
- animals belonging to graziers living in Bhutan ; compensation 
is;exactéd at the rate of Rs, 2 per head. The area damaged 
by. fire was greater; the'most serious case was in the Raman- 
- dag reserve. - "The success attained - in the pievennos: of fires. 
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= inthe Saitba block ‘is attributed to s fact that.the setting 
fire to the forest by villagers entails the closure. of the burnt 
tract to the exercise of their privileges, and to the fact that 

the removal of firewood is restricted to fixed areas. Of 72 

fires, I8 are ascribed to intentional firing, 30 to carelessness or- 

accident ; 15 entered the forest by crossing fire-lines. 

In his section on the “Improvement of Forest Growth " the 
Conservator remarks -that he is much struck by the general | 
adequacy of natural reproduction of the more valuable- species ` 
and the insufficiency of the steps taken to assist that reproduc- 

-> tion in the Terai, the. Duars, and Sal areas situated in the. 
lower ` hills.. “ The benefit derived from fire- -protection -is - 

. remarkable. . In ‘the. Buga Division there are large, areas. 
'of what must.once have been fine forests of Dalbergia Sissoo, - 
"but which owing to constant firing have been reduced to a 

. sea of grass and scattered. trees, Much m mney has been spent. 

in the . past on the artificial. cultivation of species foreign to the . 

. whole or certain portions.of the country, and with very. poor. 

:results; With a multitude of indigenous species. in the forests 
d producing excellent timber, fuel, and even rubber, it will .be 

well for the Department to: direct most attention to the 

. encouragement. of the valuable native .species, and to spend 

, "money on such work rather than on the cultivation of exotics.” 

Cresper-cutting has been conducted with considerable energy 
in the Kurseong forests during the past few years and. with . in- 
calculable benefit. In the Buxa forests except on high well- 
drained -soil, nearly every. Sal tree is embraced by one or more 
. gigantic creepers, which have-killed great numbers. of poles 

-and-seriously interfered with the growth. of older trees. 

An interesting experiment is being tried at Tahsiding. . A 
| method believed to be Chinese of producing rubber plants ` con- 
sists in removing a small ring of bark from a living branch, and. 
bindiug wet moss round the wound. .The branches thus treated. 
throw out numerous roots at the “top of -the wound, and are 

` then cut off and planted, It is too soon yet to judge of the | 

. success of the method. 

. Tigers are reported to have killed 112 persons in the Bengal- 

forests as against 60 last year and. the auuderguns are Cespa 

-sible for 86 in 1902. 

In the United Provinces. an oni was made in, tapping 

. chir trees for resin in the Kumaun Division, with a view to | 

ascertaining. whether resin: would exude in the winter months. 

ii the lower forests : 1,000 trees: were tapped but the resin did 

`- fot begin to flow till March-and then only in the hotter locali- 
- ties, The greatest amount.was obtained in June. “Very“little 
. resin was obtained from trees over 6 feet in. girth,. which tke 

Divisional Officer thinks i is due to maltreatment of the- trees . 
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hen young. The average of all the trees is a seer per tree, 
the cost of extraction Rs. § per maund.” 


Aenal Report of the Sibpur Bien Farm. 1961-1902. 
"o Report on the Cawntore and other Haperinent Stations in the 
United Provinces, 1901-02. 
HE Cawnpore Farm is senior to that at Sibpur, the one . 
‘being, some twenty-one years old, the other only fifteen. 
It consists of 51°33 acres, while that at Sibpur i is only: 27 acres 
in area, ‘The Professor of the Civil Engineering College whois 
in charge of the Sibpur Fagm remarks that the area is too small 
for practical experiments. In the Sibpur Report, particulars 
of present employment are given of the twenty-eight students 
who have passed out: Three are employed as Farm Overseers 
under Government, and three under Zamindars. Two -former 
students have been made Overseers óf the Sibpur Farm, and 
b. the Professor, N. G. Mukerjee, has found them efficient and 
useful. Since the extension. of the course to two years, the 
numbers of the students have fallen off.. A Sibpur College 
Journal in Bengali ‘has been started, with one of the.senior 
agricultural students as editor. Dr Leather in submitting -an 
analysis of the soil to. Government observed that the Farm 
is situated out of reach of the general cultivating classes; 
and it would seem desirable to avoid any further expense on 
it. Experiments .made on the spacing of sugar-cane showed 
that “for both seed purposes and ordinary agricultural 
purposes, sugar-cane should be planted in lines not less than 
six feet apart.” Experiments were also made on the drought- 
resisting power of various paddies. At. Cawnpore various 
manürial experiments have been tried on wheat, sugat-caue 
and potatoes. Other experiments have been made ín the 
reclamation of barren land by tree-planting, and by the removal 
of alkali by subsoil drainage or by scraping. 

“Investigation have been carried on regarding wheat rusts : the. 
conclusion to which the Director of Land Records and Agricul- 
ture (Mr. W. H. Moreland) comes is that “ every attempt so far 
to treat the soil, the seed, or the growing crop has failed to give 
satisfactory resulis, and the only chance appears to consist 
in. being.able to raise rust-resisting varieties of wheat." During 
the past year the systematic study of the insect-pests found 

*`oń the Cawnpore Farm has been begun. Attempts. have 
been made to find the eggs of the sugar-cane. berer, but without 
success. A:good deal if not all of the injury in the early 
stages is due, says Mr. Moreland, to the sowing of infected: 
cuttings in-which the borer is. overlooked. The borer begins 
. to pupate in March, aud in about two weeks the moth appears, ` 
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These are in time tolay eggs and affect the young: sugar-cane, 
There are apparently two or more generations during sum- 
mer, The maize plants are attacked when young, and in 
some tases. killed. The larva pupate in the stalk or inside 
the leaf sheath, and the second generation appear to-attack 
the plant higher up. Some moths kept in captivity "have 
laid eggs (200 by one moth): these will be hatched out, and, 
if possible, reared and the number of generations studied. — 


Annual Report on the Government Cinchona Plantation (Bengal, 
© 1901-1902. (Major D. Prain, M.B., IMS.) 


- Annual Report of the Royal Botanic Garden, Calcutta, 1901-02. 
` (Major D. Prain, M.B. L.M.S.) 


NVESTIGATIONS at the Royal Botanic Gardens have 
been made during the year into the history of the dye- 
yielding Indigoferas; It appears that the Indigofera now 
grown in India is not, as is usually supposed, Indigofera 
Tintorria or Indian Indigo, at all, but is really an exotic, from 
Malabar or Malaya. This is of importance from the fact that 
objections have been raised to the East African Indigofera on 
the ground that it was an exotic. .[t was recorded in the last 
‘Annual Report that during the excessive floods of September 
1900 this East African Indigo came by no harm when all 
the Indian and American kinds were ‘practically destroyed, 
‘In ‘1901, the experimental plots were attacked by an insect 
blight which destroyed all save a few plants of every Asiatic 
and American Indigofera under cultivation without in the least 
affecting the East African specles. 

Pasbalum dilatatum has received attention during the year: - 
the difficulties regarding its cultivation in Bengal have been 
successfully overcome. In S. India itis found that its drought- 
resisting qualities as displayed in Australia have not been ovér- 
estimated, but in N. India it is stated that though an excellent 
fodder-grass where irrigation is available, it isas a drought- 
resisting species decidedly inferior to some well-known native 
grasses. 

Arrangements have been made with the Department of 
Agriculture, Western Australia, to introduce into that colony 
the different varieties of Indian oranges. The ‘greatest num- 
ber. of specimens contributed during the year from private, 
sources are from a lady, Mrs. A. S. Bell, Banda, 

The Government cinchona plantation in Sikkim now num- 
bers nearly three million living trees, The issues of sul- 
phate `of quinine. for the year amounted to 3,670 lbs. 4 oz. 
-The principal Veterinary Officer, South Africa, indented ‘for 
300 lbs. of Cinchona Febrifuge, The rae profit of 
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the Department, for the year was Rs` 12 784. The gasatity 
issued to the Jail Department fell off by 1,500 lbs. - No - 
explanation of this falling off. pas been. received fron? the - 
Departments concerned. , 
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' Progress Report of the Archeological Survey "T Western Indio 


Jor the year ending joth June 1902. 


N the classification of! monuments for: conservation pur- 

poses the following is the rule adopted by Mr. Henry 

Cousens, Superintendent, Archeelogical Survey, who is the 
wiiter of the Report before us — 


(I), Those monuments which from their present con- ` 
dition and historical or^ archaeological value 
ought to be maintained in permanent good: 
repair. 

(I). Those monuments which it is now only possible 
or desirable to save from further decay by such. 
minor measures as the eradication of vegeta- 
tion, the exclusion of water from the walls; 

NW: and the like. °. 

(iI), Those monuments which from. their advanced 
E ‘stage of decay, or comparative unimportance, 
it is impossible or unnecessary to preserve. - 


This, Report really consists of a journey of inspection through 
the southern part of Berar, taking Akola as a convenient, 
centre from which to start work. 

Some idea of the work done may be gathered from the 
description of Mr. Cousens’ visit to. Barsi Takli, Sirpur. and. 
Lonàr, with its craters and series of temples, __ 

; The first’ place visited. from. Akol& was Bársi Tákli, 
12. miles south-east, .Here, to the south-east of the town: and 
on its, out-skirts, is the compact little black-stone temple of. 
Bhavani, It consists of a shrine and mandapa or hall both 
being freely decorated upon the exterior with.bands of mould- 
ings and figures, The mandapa is curiously arranged. with 
regard to the- shrine, being attached as it were sideways to it, 
the open side of the mandapa with its entrance being -om one: 
side or at right angles to the doorway of the shrine, : The aa 
of the mandapa is. rectangular while that of the shrine is star- 
shaped. Four, decorated, pillars support the central ceiling of 
the hall; The principal figures around the outside of the 
temple, .excepting Ganapati, are females, Mahakali and 
Mahishásuramardani occupying important positions The 
EA is not free from indecent figures. The ceiling is parti- 
cularly well decorated, the marginal panels being very much 
like those in a temple at Balsáne in Khandesh. 
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- The temple is not-in regular use.and we found rio one’ living 
on the.spot save a filthy half-demented old man-who had taken 
up his lodgings: in the temple and was cooking ‘inside the 


|. mandapa., The place is very dirty and requires to be thoroughly - 


. cleaned out (wot whitewashed) and no one should be allowed ^ 
to.live in it, The accumulated earth around the basement. 
should be cleared away, and.a certain space around. properly 
. levelled. Round the back of the temple the villagers have 
converted. the place into a latrine, and rank vegetation comes 
almost up to the walls, 

The si#haras of both mandapa and indue have disappeared 
and the roof is covered with long grass. 

. Within the temple, engraved upon the back. wall, is a long 
Sanskrit inscription, which is, unfortunately, very much damag- 
. ed by the peeling of the surface cf the stone. It is dated Saka 
74098 (A.D. 1176), which, from its style, seems to be the date 
_ of the construction of the ‘temple, 

- - l 2 ee P 
| ' Sirpur is 12 miles west by north of Basim. A oo distance 
outside the village, on the west, stands the old temple of 
Antariksha Páürsvanátha ‘belonging to the Digambara Jaina 
‘community. At present their principal iemple is a. very 
modern one in the village, but this was the original temple 
from- which there is a tradition of the image having been 
transferred probably about the time of the Muhammadan 
invasion of this part of the country. In the new temple they 
have the usual. underground chambers in which to conceal ' 
their images in the event. of a repetition of the treatment they’ 
once received at the iconoclasts! hands. The old temple has 
an abraded insciption above the east doorway to one side with 
a date which seems to read Samvat 1334 (A.D. 1406), and the 
name Antariksha Pársvanátha. The plan of the shrine is star- 
.shaped and the walls are decorated with bands of arabesque, 
no images being carved except in the three principal niches, 
' and these were loose and detachable if necessary, If they did 
exist they have been removed. The temple gives one the 
impression of being unfinished, and the date of its erection 
must be quite a hundred .years earlier than the date of the 
inscription. Like the temple at Pur, this one was probably 
being built at the time of the early Muhammadan invasion of 
the Dakhan, when the building was stopped and it was left in 
an unfinished state. In 1406, when the fresh iconoclastic zeal 
of the conquerors had subsided into the tolerance of the rulers, 
tlie temple was taken in hand again ard the image of Parsva- 
` påtha Antariksha was ‘installed. Interference with the shrine. 
during the contentions between the rival Muhammadan powers 
of the Dakhan may have necessitated its final abandonment, 
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‘and the.erection of a temple i in the heart T: the village provided 
with its underground. cells..- This probably happened: when 
they were adding the hybrid e brick sikhara, which again 
was left unfinished, .- 

P- . There can be little doubt ‘that “the people of the Dakhan had 

* — heard long before-their arrival in their midst of th. terrible 
destruction meted out to Hindu temples by the image smashers 
of Northern India. It is possible that this is the reason why — 
the Hindu temple: builders of this period introduced this new 
form of decoration for the exteriors of their temples—bands of 
arabesque and plain mouldings in place of the profusion of 
images which formerly prevailed, so that there. should be 
nothing outside to excite the- fanatical. feelings: of this new 
enemy of idolatry ? 

The entrance doorway of the hall is elaborately. carved-and 
here we have images, but they would .have been covered and 
hidden by the porch in front bad it been. completed: Stand- 

Ro on either side of the doorway are nude Jaina figures. 
Over the lintel, upon the dedicatory block, is a .small. seated 
Jina. -In tbe shrine are now two small marble Jinas, neither 
of them being Pársvanátha, They are much neg lected and 
receive little attention, EE 


.Lon&t lies 12 miles south by west of Mehkar.. In t the diliage 
is the old temple of Daitya-Südana, a Vaishnava temple, so 
called on account of its connection with the story of the demon 
Lavanasura or Lonasura: who used to dwell in the crater 
close by, and who was eventually slain by Vishnu in the incar- 
nation of Daitya-Südana. The temple measures 105 feet long 

» — by 84} feet board, it faces- east, and is built of black stone 
| profusely .carved all over the exterior with images and other 
| ornament, The work, however, is- comparatively late, and, 
this is seen in the. inferior workmanship of the images, the 
style of the bands of moulding, particularly those in.the' base- 
ment, and an indiscriminate ‘spreading of ornament over every 
available surface. The building, too, seems never. to have 
been finished. . The roof-and some parts of the tops‘of the 
walls, with the tops of the. three door-ways of the hall, -were 
never completed. There is a total absence of sculptured 
stones from these parts lying about ; some fragments would 
surely have remained, had the: building ‘been’ finished- and -sub-- 
sequently. ruined. ‘The unfinished portions are' in stepped 
out horizontal courses as left by the builders» The four great 
‘pillars to support the intended dome together witlr part of - 
= -4he-inside masonry lining of the walls were never erected ; 
| but at a-very much later date the building was again’ taken in 
o. hand. and finished. off in- a rough and ready manner, with 


z 
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coarse brick-work; and brick arching was thrown over the ~ 


. unfinished tops a the three door-ways, The moulded bases 
ments for three porches before the door-ways were laid, but the* 


porches were never finished, It is probable that ‘this temple; 
like that. at Par, was beirig built when the Mahomedans first. 


. Gverran this part of the-‘country about the end of the, 13th or 
- beginning. of the 14th century. - They stopped the work, dis- 


persed the workmen, and mutilated the images, Whether the 
original image for the shrine was ready at'that time or not is 


uncertain, most probably nots Wheü the temple was taken’ 


in hand, and the brick-work was added, a modern and very : 
poor image. of Vishnu, said to have been brought frorn Nagpur 
at great cost, was set up in the shrine, and this is now the 


object of worship. + - 


‘Occupying the priricipal niché on the. back of the temple 


‘outside 1s a standing image of Sürya ; as this is the position, - 


always of the leading image on the exterior of the. temple, 


_and has direct connection with the image in the shrine, it is. 


just possible that the temple may have. been intended .asa 
shine of- Sürya. Of the two other chief niches, that on tlie 


. soith has an image of a deví, but which.it is. almost impossible 
"40^say,owing to.it& mutilation, The. north niche is empty. 
' . One of the side shrines-of the modern temple at the head of 
the. descent to- the lake, where the tank and gaumukha.aré, 


contains some old loose. images of Süi:ya and Narasimha, 
They have been brought here from elsewhere, probably from 


the big temple. Thethree niches: mentioned are very salient 


features upon this temple: They project from the face of the 
wall a great deal more-than usual, so much so that they almóst 


-look like-miniature porches, | The basement mouldings of the 


temple support and follow these projections; Amongst the 
images on the exteriór, there are Vishnu, Narasimha, Varaha, 


‘Ganapati, Brahma, Bhairava, ` Sarasvati,-the regents of the. 


eight points of the compass in their respective positions, 
Parasurama, Räma. and Kaliya-mardana. - ub $c PU 

We come now to the crater and its temples, At ashort . 
distance to the west of the.town is what is supposed to be the 


.trater of an extinct volcano, the only one known of in the - 


Dakhan. Itis a great bowl-shapéd hollow, five miles round 


, . at' the top, and about -three miles five- hundréd feet below,- 


where a salt lake occupies the centre Surrounded by a- wide 


margin of land between its edge and the foot of the circular - 
‘slope of the walls of the crater, The walls which differ in 


nothing from ordinary- hillside covered with jungle and grass, 
slope down from the upper rim at an abrupt angle of. from 
75° to 80° to the lével belt around “the lake.: In the outer ` 
‘fing of this’ belt tamarind atid: date pus thrive, while'the: 


^ 
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) inner nearest the lake’ supports the babul- tree only, but mS 
all the latter had been cut down leaving but their stumps. - On 
1 the northern margin of the lake, where this belt of land is 
» much wider, are kitchen gardens and fruit-trees watered by 
; the stream which descends from the gaumukha above. The 
^* water of the lake is impregnated with salt which: is extracted 
and sold as a marketable produce, for -use in washing and 
dying cloth. Although the lake is so impregnated with this 
salt, which causes it to give off an offensive smell, yet ina 
well. sunk quite close to its edge on the south side, the water 
is: perfectly fresh and is used for drinking purposes. 
Down in the crater, around the margin of thellake are a 
number of old temples of sorts, 16 in number, and there are 
others in the descent to the lake from the gaumu&ha Lus 
From this temple down to the lake extends a ravine which” 
the only break in the continuity of circular walls of the rate j 
p and it is down the sides of this cleft that the pathway” leads 
tothe bottom. The head of the ravine ‘bifurcates near the 
top, and it is at the head of the western branch that the spring 
is located from which the: water is led through a gaumnkha or 
cow's mouth into a small square tank in which Hindu pilgrims 
of both sexes, old and young, bathe promiscuously, The 
water is supposed to come from the Ganges, in proof of which 
it is said that a marked stick thrown into that river was found 
to emerge at the spring! A temple and an accumulation of 
other cell shrines, all of more or less’ modern growth, have 
sprung up around the tank, The Mahomedans had the auda- 
city to trench upon this snuggery of the Hindus. They ac- 
tually began to build a mosque right in their midst, upon the 
' western side of the sacred tank, but were eventually stopped 
in their rash venture and warned off. 


This is a most interesting Report to the antiquarian, and 
Mr. Cousens’ incidentally mentions that this tour through 
Berar has enabled him to complete the collection of material 
fora volume he has in hand in the temples of the Dakhan, 
and which is already partly written out. and which we „Shall 
be glad to welcome, 


‘The Agricultural Ledger (Vegetable Product Series). 1901— 
~ Mo. 14. (Judex) 1902. Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6 and 7. 1903. No. 1. 
Edited by the Reporter on. Economic, Products .to the 

. Government of India, 


HE objects -of the E E Ledger Po to its 
own statement are to provide information connected 
with agriculture or with economlc products in a form which 
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| will admit t of its ready transfer to ledgers and to secure the 
. maintenance of uniform ledgers on the plan of the. Dictionary 
of Economic Products. in. ali officesin India, besides facilitat- 
ing the circulation: of économic information. and of all papers 
„of interest, - : 
^ . e..1 of 1902 deals with Indian Tanning Materials. (Mr.. 
- D. Hooper, F..0. S.): During the Indian and. Colonial Exhi- ! 
_ bition of London, 1886, a conference examined ` new Indian 
Tanning Materials. In 1899 another conference was held in. 
‘the. Indian’ Museùm, Calcutta, between the Inspector-General - 
. of Forests and the Reporter . on Economic Products, when it. 
. was proposed to institute a systematic enquiry into the matter. 
This number of the Agricultural Ledger gives the last results - 
- obtained of the chemical- analysis, and:the actual: trade value 
- of the ordinary raw "tanning materials and: the solid extracts > 
, prepared from them” The: forests of India are rich in barks. 
and fruits capable of- a more extensively used in tanning. 
“No. 4 of 1902 is a |. popular account: of arsenic. as it occurs . 
in India, by’ Sir- George Watt.. It gives the vernacular names‘ 
for. White Arsenic, Orpiment and Realgar. The chief localities 
- in which Arsenic is: found" "in India are Munsiari in. Kumaon, 
Chitral and Upper Burma, ^ Arsenic has been imported from *. 
‘Burma and China from-the: earliest times. ^ There is an ex- 
tensive. consumption of the-various forms .of arsenic in the. . 
ts industries of India. White. arsenic is used medicinally, and 
.also.in preparing -skins ‘for export. It is the form most. 
usually : :employed for..criminal: purposes, “cholera of, the. 
‘white. arsenic’ kind” being-familiar to readers of Kipling, - 
^ In 1899, out of 9I5 cases investigated the poison was arsenic ` 
"in 7382 cases. It- is most frequently . used in the Punjab, 

. Orpiment (a, sulphide of àrsenic, known as Yellow Arsenic) is 
‘a pigment and dye; an essential ingredient in the manufacture 
-of shellac, is the poison of insect proof paper, the chief in- - 
gredient in insecticide powders,- gives the blue flame in fire- .. 

works,. and is ah ingredient ip nearly all depilatories. . Recently: - 
“it. has become of fresh interest, as a poison for locusts, since 
.-when dissolved by boiling ín an alkali, it may be used very - 
diluted so’as to be quite: harmless to the higher fornis of life a 
"but very fatal to-locusts.. It is sweetened with sugar QU 
.on fragments of straw, which is strewn over the fields invaded - 
“bythe, insects, "The first -to die are eaten arid im turn poison 
their cannibal fellows. So that a comparatively small quantity. 
dees: large execution. . Realgar. (another. sulphide, known as. 
"Red Arsenic) i is. a: Pigment and As also used i in pyrotechiiy. 


^ Né i: Alkalis by Sir, George Witt, "CLE, and No. 6i. : 
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:Aeschynomene, Aspera (the Sola-pith Plant) F | equally in- 
teresting, even to the ny reader, - We quote one . or two 
paragraphs. -' 

“ All over India shells are "Bumed for lime. -Aw yay. in the 
t interior of the country wherever annual inundation occurs, a 
y marvellous crop of exceptionally large land shells--furnishes -an 

abundant supply for most local necessities, for example.at ` 

Murshidábád. On the coast tracts of India and Burma, 

immense beds of marine ‘shells and raised coral reefs are met 

with. "These are regularly utilised as sources of lime, aud in 

|. South India have mainly given rise tothe ‘prosperous industry 
of Portland Cement manpfacture—an industry that [ under- 
stand is likely to be very shortly organised near the' mouth of 
the Ganges, where rich beds of marine shells-are abundant.. So 
strict are some Hindus, that they will not use for their pdx the. 
lime obtained from shells, on the ground that it is derived from 
animals. * The Aeschynomene Aspera of Linniseus. is he 
Kk Shola- of Hindustani—a word corrupted into Solar by English 
manufacturers of the topis made of it. Itis a floating bush 
with sensitive leaves found'on land annually inundated or in the 

‘margins of tanks. If left until the: seeds mature the stem 

becomes dry, shrinks, and leaves a large cavern along. the 

centre. In Bengal and Assam the workers in pith belong as a 

rule to. the Hindu caste of garland-makers, the Malis. - The 
stems are cut -into lengths of two or three feet-and tied into 
bundles. They are stored till dry, the brown bark is removed, 
and the pith if intended for -hats-is split into thin sheets. 
For this purpose the stem is held in front of the operator and 
with ‘a sharp thin knife is stripped spirally. “To perform this' 
feat expeditiously requires great skill. Hats, are worked up 
on wooden or clay moulds, and if honestly made are built up 
layer upon layer of sola sheets, pasted one on the top of the 
other. By dishonest makers a.large proportion of .paper is 
_intermixed withthe pith, thus adding greatly to the weight 
of the hat and lessening very materially-its insulating power—. 
the property which makes the.sola-topi- superior to hats made 

of felt, cork, or any other material. In Assam the idols óf . 

Monosa, the snake goddess, are made of sola-pith, aud in. some 

"esparts of Bengal both Hindus and Muhammadans during the 
month of August worship a’sola-pith idol,” In this last parti- 
cular they might claim as brothers the globe trotter who 

F appears at Calcutta garden parties in December in his sola- . 
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| 190z No. 7 deals with the * mem Ternnifolius,” an. 
Indian Famine Food (Mr. A. Ghose) It is excessively 
. common in-North India, loves sandy solls, and, the plapt and. 
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seeds are eaten in famine time. The plant is very mucilagi- 
nous and something like an onion, ‘It belongs to the Liliaceæ. 
The bulbs when ground give a greasy black paste. The 
analysis shows 25 per cent. of albuminoids and 25 per cent. of 
oil, 17 “per cent, of carbohydrates, proportions showing con-- 

: siderable nutritive powers. Medicinally like onions and squills 
it is a diuretic. (1). The seeds show no trace of alkaloids. (2) 
The présent report on: it is in response to a request from the 
Officiating Reporter, on Economic Products to the Govern: 

: ment of India, | 


7 1903 No. 1 on * Camellia Thea” and the Principles of 
‘Tea Pruning is by Sir George Watt'and Mr. Harold H. Mann, 
^ M.Sc, FLC, . F.L.S, Scientific Officer to the Indian.Tea 
Association. The. writers hold that pruning is the most im- 
portant operation in the. tea garden during the whole season 
and attribute to its absence the deterioration of tea gardens 
and hence of the lack of permanence of tea properties, With., 
regard to the method. of pruning, they express the opinion 
that. it says much for the hardy nature of the tea-plant that 
süch essentially different methods seem to give very good 
results. - "They suggest, however, that some very good. results 
are obtained 7x spzte.of a bad system of pruning. 
These-little manuals are highly interesting, and most practi- 
“cally. useful, besides.being in a very handy form. They can be. 
. obtained from the Office of the Superintendent, Government | 
Printing, Calcutta, and ‘are arranged in different series—the 
‘Veterinary, Forest, Mineral, Vegetable Series, etc. It might 
be uséful if a list of the various Series were pines on the .last 
page of each number. 





Financial and Commercial Statistics ‘of. British India. C Compiled 
^. by the . Director-General of Statistics, (Office of the 
- Superintendent of Government Printing, pages 441,) 


NEW section has been added to the Annual Report of 

A  I902, consisting of a: page which records the rates of 

` steamer freights 272 the Suez Canal from Calcutta and Bombay 

. to London from 1871 to 1902. The great progressive decrease- 
.- may be seen by comparing- the rates of the census years ;— 


From Calcutta (per ton). 


CES. Rice Wheat. - Jute. ^. Linseed. "Tea. 
| ..4 we. "x sd £ sd £ s.d. É£ s.d 
18701: 4 8$ 0 4.5 07 .4 5 o (1872) 4150 526 
198T . 2 5 O 25 0. 2 7 6 210 O ÁÀ4D2I5 o 
1891 112 6 1.12 6 rms © rip o 2 IO" 0 
I19001.-*1 00 100 | 2 6, 12 6 115.0 
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t | From Bombay (per ton). 
_ Wheat & Seeds. Cotton (to Liverpool). — 
k uo $. A "E Ay d. - : 
: > IIO 0 (1872) 2 7 6 . 
1.50 X15 O - 
P, 1 2 6 I ; 9 
; Ò 14 O O14 O 


The- section on Inventions and Designs has an interesting 
column showing an increase in the number of natives’ making 
` applications to file specifications of inventions though the 
number is still small—22 in 1892, 46 in I9OI,— whereas that 
of Anglo-Indians, and «of persons not resident in India 
remains fairly constant. The total income derived from fees 
under the Inventions and Designs Act of 1888 was Rs. 15,705 

in 1892, and had risen to Rs. 45,100 in 1901. 


k The Emigration Section shows that eee 1878 and Igot . 
360,549 persons left India, of whom only 153,062 returned. 
including children, presumably including those born during 
the parents’ stay out of India. Apparéntly therefore 207,487 
did not return, and really a number larger by the number of 
children born during the exile. The chief destinations 
of emigrants in order of popularity were Demerara (94,000), 
Natal (68,000), Trinidad (56,000 , Mauritius (34:000), Mombasa 
(33,000), Fiji (22,000), French West India Isiands (22,000—no 
‘emigrants since 1884), Dutch Guiana (17,000), Jamaica (8,000). 
"By far the largest number ship from Cdicutta; from Madias 
they only ship for. Mauritius and Natal; from Bombay to 
Mombassa and Seychelles; from Karachi to Mombasa The 

! greater portion of the emigrants are drawn from the United 
Provinces, Bihar and North Arcot coming next. 


The Section on Wrecks shows a very gratifying decenii 
in the numbers of lives lost. ; 


riti British Native " 

| Lala re | Craft. Lives. 
1876 | 23 ju Ws IE. 407 
1886 IO 54 - 23 . 66 
1896 . 6 27 . 16 I51 
IQOI 3 5I | I4 . 18 


The apparent increase of wrecks of British Indian vessels 
is probably a real decrease owing to tht increased num- 
. bers afloat, Does the apparent decrease of wrecks of 
British vessels point to a decrease of the numbers afloat? 
Sailing ships (British) show a great decrease of wrecks due it 
may be supposed to their decreasing numbers. The British 

d E 
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“Indian vessels lost are nearly entirely all*sailing ships. ` It 
t ~, would be interesting if next year this point were elucidated. by 

“the Director-General of Statistics, it.is .difficult to make it- 

l d from a comparison of the Section on ‘Wrecks with that - 

“the Number and Tonnage of Steam and. Sailing Vessels - 

“entered or cleared for foreign trade. (Section XXX.) ^ : 

— : The section on large industries. shows in most mill-industites: a 

‘the number of mills arid of persons employed were as- follows : — 


x l . 1891.- 1900... 
fa . + Numbers, Employés. N umbers;- . Employés, 
* Cotton Mills - PCM eee 396. 18, 842 . 813 . 2 49,630 
Dairy Farms... = cee ses jw sb qx 4 OOF 
Dye Works | we .: . . ae a sae -9 |. 799 
Flour Mills - ... ; .. 52 . LI72 . ION . : 2,554 
-Ice Factories e 2+: 2. 31 — 634. | 53 3 827 
"Indigo Factories - |, : 42705,2726 84,162 5145. . 240,333 - 
Iron and Brass. Foundries a 83 -9,86 124" - 17,585 
^. Mineral Water Factoties woe 76: 78315 .554 2,303 ~ 
-OilMils > .. . ^ .. 69. 165° 212 ^ 5,084 
Tanneries veu or tons feud .44 $094 ; ; 202. : 6,200 
- Distilléries 2 Wl s e 7 densus. es 36 020 7 Tagg 


^N 


- Tobacco- farms, Indigo. factories, Bonceng mills and 
-Coffee Works ate the only industries which show a decrease, 
‘or in any case remain stationary. Distilleriés, - dye "works, 
and dairy farms, chemical works, fish-curing yards, gas works, 
‘hemp presses, printing: presses and woollen weaving establish- 
‘ments not classed as mills do not appear in the column of: Ht 1891 
| and well represented i in. 1900. Ls 
“Section XIV on Papér Currency shows that the nabs of 
Rs IO notes in circulation was nearly 5 times as great’ in 1902 
. as in 1875:the other notes have about doubled, except the 
^' z Rs. 100 which has alinost trebled,.and the. Rs. 107000 note . 
which has increased from 597 to 7,728. 2 
D. The nett imports of' gold have much increased. execs 
eas already in the seven years of the decade beginning 1895 the 
total for the preceding: decade.” In 1960-o1 alone the total im- 
ported was 11,29,80,197; but the amount exported. that year 
E deni equalled that Imported, leaving the nett- import: much 
` less than-usual, 
^ `The Summary of : Contents ‘shows - that of Joint. ee 
; "Companies registered . 64 per cent. have been failures; a con- 
^: siderable number of ^t provident ” associations formed in Bengal 
, amongst the number... , : 
The great bulk of Savings Bank Deposits i is made. by natives. 
“of India, the balances of Europeans and Eurasians being : 


= pa E 
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Rs. 1;11,22,861, and these of natives Rs 8,93,09,708 at the end 
of 1600.01, The largest amount was invested in: Bengal, 
though Bombay nearly equals it with a population only one- 

_third-as great. ` BE ; | i 

The Post Office Section records a fact which reflects the 
greatest credit on that. department, that its business is carried 
on over 92,960 miles worked by boats, mail-carts, “horses, 
camels, and runners to only 38,661 miles worked by trains and 
steamers—the number of packages delivered in 1900-01 amount- ` 
ed to- 532 millions. Value-payable post though only intro- 
duced in 1877, gave a value declared :for realisation of 
Rs. 3,42,00,000 in 1900-01. The insurance fee is 14 per cent., 


- a * . = 
. and the gross sum for which articles were insured in r9oo-oI 


was Rs. 9,55,30,000. Since 1884 British postal orders have 


— been sold at Indian Post Offices. It seems desirable that 


` 


* 


these orders should be realisable in South Africa since the ` 
recent influx of English people into that country. The - 
annual subsidy paid by Government to the P. & O. Company 
for the Combined Eastern and Australian Mail Services is 
£330,000. The Indian share of this subsidy has not yet: been 

determined. ; | i | 


Report of the Honorary Commitiee for the Management of the ` 
Zoological Garden, Calcuita, for the year 1901-1902. ^. - 


ee Calcutta Zoo is one of the most carefully and tastefully 
kept of any Zoological Garden we know of, and from an 
experience of many years. residence in Calcutta, we can testify 
to its continued attractiveness. "s 
During the year 1901-1902 Rai Bahadur Camaleshwar - 
Prasad Singh of Monghyr has given to the Garden Rs. 4,000, 
. Babu Ramanath Ghose, Zamindar, Rs. 1,000, and Syud Hossain 
Haider, Zamindar of Comilla, Rs. 1,000. 
. The Burdwan Raj Estates have granted, Rs. 3.600 for 
repajiüng the Burdwan House, and the Maharajah .Surya 
 Kanta. Acharya of Mymensingh bas contributed the very: 
handsome donation of Rs. 20,000 for building an open-air 
enclosure for the larger. carnivorous animals, behind the - 
Burdwan House, | l 
The donations.and subscriptions show. an -increase "of 
Rs, 3,103—Rs. 20,691 the year under. review ^as against 
Rs. 17,588 the previous year. l EE | 
The number of visitors has increased, ang that too, without 
taking into account the number of students from different 
schools, members of some charitable institutions, and children 
“ander age, who are admitted free of charge,—the number being 
182,310, nearly 30,000 more than last .year. The .eutrance 


‘ | | 
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receipts. have gone up dion Rs. 12,145-8-0 to Rs. 14,242-4-0, 
“ The expenditure under the: head `“ Establisment^' has 
. decreased from Rs. 13,384-11-3 to Hs. 13,041-14-I. 

Some of the -houses and enclosures of the Gaiden, which 
were in d very bad condition, have had to be repaired, involviüg 
an outlay of Rs. 15,050-4-3, and Rs. 15,493-14-3 were spent 
under the head * Original Construction” and Rs. 4,213-10-9 on 
* Garden Construction" Among the donors of animals during 
'" the past year are Colonel -Sir Richard Temple, Barty CILE, — 
His Grace Archbishop Goethals, sJ., H. H. the Sultan - ot 
Johore and Her Excellency Lady Curzon, 

We notice among .the:animals given, two fishing cats, and one 
English cat, also five tigers, seven leopards, one crocodile; 
three bears, one crocodile andone elephant, and the following 
animals were born in the: Garden, two spotted deer, one Rhesus 
monkey, one sambur deér; one Banteng calf, three Andaman 
pigs, one scarlet ibis; three purple coots, and oné crested pigeon. 

The following comparative: tables will show how the’ various ' 
“collection of animals in the Garden stood gung" the last four 
years :— 


Yeat ^ Mamas. Birds, ` Reptiles, 
1898-99 sas AR 891 o 1597 c^ 
1899-1900 ae + 449 | 7520 487 y 5 
|/14900-I9OI >- | ..  — 4602 — 905 "218 

| " 1901-1992 . ae? 4O. '  Ol4 _ "240 


: The following. table. will ‘show additions to the collection of 
animals in each of the last four years :— 


~ Year, -. Mammals. Birds. © , Reptiles. -` 
1898-99 V aee: 103° us 258 . 69 3 
H M899-1 I90Q (EL as. 78 4 299 . E or L 
S ed 1900-1901 pru MES II2 . 409 l 102 
“1901- 1902 we” | !32 ^. 250 “TOS 





an he he following statement showing. thé visitors and receipts during 
the year 1901-1902. 
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— Bie XA WEEE DAYS. TOTAXS, ^ 
Num-| >- Num Num- auium Nnm- 
ber of Amoust ‘of ber. of Amount of | -ber of ber of | Amount.of i| motal " 
visitors | receipts at |visitors| receipts at.| visitors recit visit: rs TRONDIT! at lumber! Total- 
atl | lanna. | 814 | gannas. | atl | atl | 2861 | 1ann ot |receipts 
ADn&. | annas, | — rüpee.| rupee. ! , anna. " dwiitorsh «4 —— 
nee 2 3 4. 5 6 8 9 10 
Rs. Ae } Ra. A. , Re. A. 7 Rs. A. k 2 Rs. Ae 


1,99 | vifi | 5,951 |. 1,818 0 | 1,957] 1,957 0 | 168,128 | 10,228 3 ||182,910 14,242 4 
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^A Monograph. on Wood-Carving in Bengal, by Chevalier Q. 
Ghilardi, Officiating Principal, Government School of Art, 
Calcutta. Bengal Secretariat Press. 1903. ` 
i T ‘monograph’ was originally allotted to My. G. B. 
a Havel, but he, having gone to England, on leave, the duty 
. bas devolved upon M. Ghilardi, who visited Gaya, Patna and 
' Monghyr to see the wood-carvers at work. The Report before 
us is the result of this visit; and to it is appended a Note on 
wood-carving in the district of Cuttack, prepared by Babu 
Monmohan Chakravarty. That the wood-carving industry in 
Bengal had, and may still have, clever mistries, able to d» deco- 
rative work is evidenced from the fact of three specimens in the 
Economic Section of the Imperial Museum in Calcutta, viz, 
a massive pilar carved in Muzaffarpur and the models ‘of 
the temples at Kantanagar and Barakar,. which are excellent 
indeed, pes i 
At Patna, which is the first place Chevalier Ghilardi visited 
Á. nothing remains, to testify to its identity with the ancient 
Palibotra, the capital of the Mawrya Emperors, visited by 
: the Greek Ambassadors of the successors of Alexander, 
Mr. Ghilardi is not very sanguine as to a better future for 
the wood-carving industry in this district, and at the present it 
is practically nominal. E 
The -past seems to have enjoyed a period of happy dorid 
forms, with which the work done at present, will not bear 
comparison, It appears that all the old carving visible along 
the road, where the villages of. Muradpur, Chowhatta and 
Aru are situated, was cast more'or less from the same mould, 
so little is the variety in form or design. The carving to 
» . which Mr, Ghilardi alludes is that in connection with buildings, 
^ such as the pillars, architraves and brackets- supporting 
their verandahs and roofs. Unfortunately now, all this is 
changed. When a house has to be rebuilt, no more carved 
pillars are used; bricks are the only substitute. Originally 
most of these pillars: were first worked by the turner, and 
afterwards. carved by clever artisans, but when the present 
proprietor of a house changes the old pillars, the work of 
the turner is dispensed withpand the pillars, although fairly 
well carved, remain of a quadrangular form. The decay in 
the profession has proceeded so far that none of the new 
buildings on the long road between Bankipore and Patna have 
b- any wood-carvings at all. ; NL 
A certain percentage of the men make their living by carv- 
ing blocks for printing cotton materials, The demand fur 
' these. blocks is constant and will go on increasing. 
. The fact of the matter is there is no demand fof work of a 
higher order—and this is the reason why the more intportant 


>d 


4 
bratiches of wood- -carving in. cognection with àcchitécüne such — 


-as ‘pillars, architraves, brackets,- .door-ways, window. framing: 
or screens, boxes and-caskets—are neglected. 
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Toys also are, made; which- are distributed in large quantities: _ 


in the country, and-find their market.in bazars and fairs.. 
. 5 The tools used are ofa very primitive description—although | 
the. wood-carvers om blocks use better tools, but they spend . 
too much time- ín. finishing their. work, and—as Mr. Ghilardi, 
says, the “old adage * time is money ^ will probably always: 
* remain, unknown to thése. poor men,'to whom the whole 
* world seems to be-circumscribed to limits, of their own land, 
« atid. as a- natural se ORSCAInE DES, they, Are, „as a class, vay 
imprudent,” TP sí e 
- ^M hat is true of. Patria, i is also true of the -old city- of Gaya. 
eall is in. the, past. In earlier. days, both rich and poor, 


. appear to have thought it absolutely ' necessary .that. at least . 


some part. of.their dwellings, in which they would spend the- 
greater part of their lives should - -possess ..sometliing to del ight: 
the eyes, therefore. stone and -wood-carving was. employed in 
the erection of a frontage to. a house whose. proportions; 
adequate to: the means” and. ‘sthetic of its owner, woutld- 
generally: afford at least-some carved pill arsy, doorways, archi- 


traves; carved, windows; etc, etc: ~~ ak 


_MreGhilardi went: through. the remotest recesses of the. ex- 


-tensive native . quarter. and.had the opportunity of. admiring- 
some really- beautiful ‘wood-catving, which .must liaye origi- 
nated: from the splendid; examples.of old. carved stone on the 
Buddhist and Hindu temples which seer so gloriously to defy~ 
the ravages -of- the centuries, Ww 
He also, visited the house ef Kai Behari L all Barrick B aha=_ 
dut, where the best-specimen of: ancient carving can.be-adimir- . 
.€d: atid profitably studied,. Here. he found a door with its. 
pillars, architrave and freizés 80 admirably carved that they. 
might well be exhibited in a. museum. ^ "Near this house is the 
‘corner: of a very narrow lane, at which there i isa small house - 
evidently old, aid displaying some ‘beautiful carvings of the. 
more.minute style, - almost resembling chased silver or filigree’ 
work, .The-natives themselves have great, veneration for: this, 
building, owing to the. beautiful construction-of its verandah; - 
bearns, pillars and freizes, Many other fine: examples, here - 
are injured by several coats.of tar having: been laid over them 
in such a way as almost to-obliterate . the: ancient: carving, of. ` 
-which little- or mo' trace, is now visible. : The same.barbarous : 
process of tarring or coating, has unfortunately not spared the. 
‘grand. Buddhist temple at Buddha Gaya, a site which cannot 
fail to inspire in the archzologist the same interest as Ninivehy. 
-Méiphis, Thebes, Jerusalem, ‘Athens and Rome, ~ ne 
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In fact, there is now no wood-carver in Gaya who may be 

able to do any work similar to- these splendid remains. In- 

: dustry in the strict. sense of the word does not exist either in 
Gaya town, Manpur, Maksudpur, Buddha Gaya or, Tikari. 
" The mistries are mere carpenters, and. very seldom receive 

orders for even common carving. . o 

In Buddha Gaya Mr. Ghilardi spoke with a mistri who had 
carved a nice architrave in the court-yard of the Buddhist 
monastery four years ago, ánd from that time he has had no 
orders for any other carvings, for which the man has special ^ 
talent. He insists that this architrave carved by -him is in 
‘the ancient Buddhist, style; but it is not so, as the. carving 
possesses all the characteristics of the Burmese manner, as 
indeed do the greater part of the old carvings in the town of 

Gaya. An exception might be made in. favour ‘of those of 

Rai Behari Lal! Barrick Bahadur's house and a few others. > 

Patna has a style more purely Hindu, and is certainly: more 
k- free from this Burmese influence, ` d 

The wood used here, as at Patna, is sisso or paisor, which 
offers a better medium for carving than teakwood, which 
possesses:a viscous fibre, giving a good deal of trouble even to 
the most skilled artisan. The tools used by the local mistries 

. are good ones, and all of European manufacture. With the 
," exception of the already mentiOned Barrick and two or three 

other rich native gentlemen, nobody cares for good carving 

in Gaya, as the new houses are built in a pseudo-European 
. Style, or in a horrid mixture of styles which, while giving a 
partial suggestion of Oriental character, shock the ‘esthetic 
sense, aud may be broadly defined as outrages on architectural 
| taste when he came to Monghyr Mr, Ghilardi found that wood- | 
carving, as it is understood in Bankipore, Patna and Gya, 
is not carried on there. In reality there is no woad-carving 
in Monghyr, but only inlaid work, for which there is a fair 
demand, and clever artisans, 7 eS 

The small quantity of carving necessary in their inlaid 
work. on. small articles of daily use is made on ebony or 
mahogany wood, the depth of the carving not exceeding 
the thickness of a rupee, and therefore the work of the. local 
artisan is not employed on heavy: carving in paisor or sissoo. 
wood, such as pillars, architrares, freizes doors, etc. 

Ihe Monghyr carving has a certain reputation for the em- 
bellishment of inlaid work, and the craft has been handed down 
from father to son for several generations, The few families _ 
practising it were established . here in the middle of the . 
‘18th century, and they were brought. to Monghyr, as the 
tradition goes by, Mir Kassim, . with his gun-makers. It 
may be supposed, then, that the wood fittings of the guns 
¢ VOL. CXVI] K 2 ^ 46 
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were the only articles worked upon in the very beginning 


-of the industry by those mistries who, it is known, excelled 


so well in making rich. inlaid work on the gun-carriages. 
When £he. demand for such work ceased, in the course. of 


- time, thé'artisans devoted themselves to other branches of the 


industry, and applied their inlaid work to objects such as 


those in use at the present day. 

In the Note on wood-carving in Cuttack, by Babu Manmohan 
Chakravarty,—he - states: that wood-carving is ‘a decaying 
art in this district, and less important than the ‘sister art, of. 
stone-carving. In the following kinds of work, wood- -carving 
is used-—( 1); Wood-work of houses,. aspecially verandahs, doors, 


. door-frames and windows. (2) Furniture ; articles for personal 


use, such as bedsteads, stools, chests; lampstands and combs. 
13). Vehicles, such as gałki, boat's^prows. (4) Carved my- 


thological figures for show: at the ‘time of patras, such’ as 


‘Ravana and other demons, Hauwmana: and other: ‘monkeys, (5) 
Toy S. 

The. principal objects carved on the works" are (1) Beings, 
mythological or otherwisé,-such as Krishna, Radha, Sakhis, 


. demons and monkeys. (2) Animals, lion, ‘elephant, ‘crocodiles. 
- and horses. (3) Plants, lotus in bud, half-blown and full-blown, 


was flower, muchkundé flower and creepers. (4) Also’ ropes, 


^ and geometrical patterns; 


The wages are certainly not high, in Cuttack, for ‘this kind 


of work—in- the mofussil; aradi (food) plus three or four 


annas :—in the town, from: five to eight annas per diem. 
- At the conclusion of- a very interesting report Mr. Għilardi 
writes—* In my humble opinion the wood-carver in Bengal will 


. never improve his craft, and will always produce the same "kind 


y 


' „of work. All his forebears did so, therefore he does not trouble 
himself to think for a ‘moment ofinventing a new form or à 


- detail. Thissad apathy is perhaps due to tne ‘proverbial 


laziness of the Hindu. artisan, or to his narrow mind, which 


often amount ? to-actual, prostration, and’ accounts ar this want 
of reseatch an ‘invention in his craft. : 
I do not by.any means advocate innovation at this fate 


period of Indians art, when its forms and conventions’ have 
“become so familiar to: the public-mind, that ‘they in a variety 


of- cases virtually consititute ‘its sole claim to ‘a‘distinctive 
existence, There is no possibility in India of any movement, 


even ‘remotely -similar to the Arte IVova:recently exemplified 


at the Internatidhal Exhibition of -Decorative Art -at Turin, 


where its English exponent, Walter Crane, is looked ‘upon as 
-a man with a new ‘message for the art world. Nor is this 


desirable, for Indian art, in consideration ‘for :its ;past‘is irot 


-called * upon to develop: any radical changes in ‘the future, 


` 
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i : 
and cannot now have an v lutto like the art. of other 
nations. "It has been for too: long `a. period in a:state of 
lethargy. To hope, then, an for evolution'in Indian art- to-day . 
would be vain; but wé can well hope for a revival following 
"a very’short programme (similar to be one formulated with 
three words. only by the grand composer, , "Verdi, about Italian 
müsic * Torniamo all’ antico") "which. would. consist more in 
the restoration to Indian art of all that. was admirable in 
its earlier form - than in: changing: the classic traditions of 
artistic industries, which have already suffered enough from 
the intrusion of corrupt forms, largely- due to foreign Ssploita- 
tion, ' 

The present object of the Government of India, as "well as 
that of all lovers: of Indian art, is to'cozoperate" for ‘the better- 
ment of the Fndian artisan's condition, ‘as. well: as for revival 

of’all the Indian arts, of which ` happily some- noble. examples 
belonging to.the most flourishing periods of each branch of art 
and industry are preserved to us. 

The Durbar: ‘Exhibition at Delhi will, no, doubt, ise the great - 
starting point: There we shall see the ‘productions of the 
past compared, with those "of the present ; and I trust that a 
serious and- deep study. of that* Exhibition will clearly point 
out the lines along which futüre: ‘progress’ is-to-be made in 
order to insure the revival of every branch of this Indian'art, 

When the Indian artisan will commerice:to understánd ‘that 


he is an object of: real. interest ' to his rulers, he will become 
another man, ^. pede 


With more confiderice in himself. and his prospects, the artisan. 


may. be expected - to cultivate his. artistic- ideas: through. the 
glorious roads already marked by tradition, | 

With such. a magnificent past to guide him, ‘it is. not 
unreasonable to expect that. the- Indian - ‘artisan might ‘with 
patience and encóuragémént be induced to take a personal 
interest in the regeneration of:his art, which, though it miay 
mot, as I have already pointed out, be profited by change, ‘ must 
improve and prosper during. the era of-revivai which, let’ us 


hope, is impending and may, lead eventually to, a. renaissance 
on Indian ant.” oo a 
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The. Bia : the Story. of Raghu's Line. By. ‘Kalidasa, 

- "Translated by P. de Lacy. Johnstone, M. A, of H.M., Bengal. 

, o. Civil Service (retired) ; sometimes Bowden Sanskrit Scholar 

- 5 . in the yon of Oxford. 7 London : ‘. “1902: ‘Dent & 

Do GOn 7. a: 

ES. O LY a few months ago the Scott Publishing TETUR, 

' produced in'à very cheap ^ ‘bute. attractive form a volume” 

of translations: of -Kalidasa; Mr, de” Lacy Johnstone” new. 

NEL provides us. with a. blank vérse rendering of the Raghuvanga. 

- . . This: poem, as perhaps’. the: readers. ofthe Calcutta, Review, - 

hardly rieed to be told, ‘is.a-most important: treasury of legend; 

and. although it would "be impossible to: reproducé in ‘a trans- 

“ation the ‘subtle. charms’ of ; the- original, Mr, de Lacy 

E : Johnstone’ s version. will certainly. initiate many English readers 

|. -.inta the beauties of India’s. greatest dramatist: and .epic poet. 

' Like every. book turned out'by Messrs -Dent.& Co:, this volume . 

-is .charmiüg.- in- appearance, a photogravure: view of Sitapur 

^ — : forms. the frontispiece; -and' the: text is'illustrated by repro-. 

| .ductions of works by; Indian? artists: originally’ prepace | for = 
Mr.. Grows? s translation, of; the: EONÜTGNdS : Lem 
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B m Jus Ninteeith Cinny Series." dari. of p Ceiituby aud. We 
- Development.of Military. Stienie., By .Qscar. Browning. M. A, 
E a z London,- 1903. W:& R: Chambers, .' : 


"o NE: UNT “R. BROWNING has“ given us an accurate and interest: 
EVA Sing account: of the Napoleonic’ wats, the- war in. thé 
E Crimea, the Franco-Italian war- of 185y; the- American war 
-~of secession, the: war between Prussia and Austria in 1866, 
the great war of 1870, the. Riísso- Turkish war, and the, Spanish- 
-° “American war: of = 1898.. It -is obvious.-that in the, space at 
~. “his disposal, Mr. Browning“ could only ‘make selections. from 
history, ` but we should have preferred: aw. account of the 
` ; operations of our- armies in "India or South Africa to.that'of - 
. the Spanish American Wwar'in.1898. Mr.. Browning tells ús 
that.“ he. has preferred to: indicate -the. progress of. military ` 

> -sciénce by what is implied in the narrative than by a special 
"treatment which-eould hardly-fail to-become unduly technical" 

' Military readers will, ive..are afraid, be' rather disappointed, 
and even the averagé man will complain that, when a- nook. bears" 
_as its sub-title “ The Development of Military Science ”. they - 
“should he abruptly” told to deduce. that. branch of history: for 
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henses from the facts renorded. The adi of mads 
and plans make the work of deducing the military’ science all 
the inore.difficult. In point of fact, although Mr. Oscar Brown- 


ing is always interesting, and his accounts of the wars are- 


vivid in the extreme, yet he fails to show us how the science 
of .war has developed. ` " 3 


Progress of the British Empire in the Century: By J. Stanley. 
Little. 


[ R- LITTLE does not. deal with his subject after the 
fashion of the illustrated Magazine writer who would 
convince us of the growth of the army by a tiny soldier 
to represent 1800 A, D., a stripling to represent 1850, and a 
giant to represent 1899. Neither does he appeal to us with 
charts and appendices. He uses facts as illustrations of his 
theories, and does not indulge in statistics as if figures were 
a joy for ever. But Mr. Little does what Mr, Oscar Browning 
fails to do, he makes us feel that history is moving. His view 
of - spiritual as apart from religious progress is most alarming. 
* That the bulk of the people was always pagan, one recog- 
nises. Christianity put a thin veneer on paganism ; and, such 
as it was, the Reformation removed a gond deal of that veneer,” 
and now, Mr. Little thinks, science promises to take off what 
veneer remains, And here is another sad confession, * In 
the important matter of happiness, we were never so poverty- 
stricken, never so bankrupt as to-day." ^. Pleasure having be- - 
come a god, with the “smart set” as its hierarchy, content 
has disappeared. But even. Mr. Little seems- to see that à 
brighter day is. dawning. “The worst sinners in this pinche- 
beck society of trifleis are not the young women of to-day : 


"they belong to another generation despite their more or less 


successful attempts to disguise this fact.. That they make, 
desperate attempts to innoculate their daughters with the 
poison which is in their own blood is only too true; but the 
open-air-school is growing in ‘power, and recent events have 
brought home, even to ‘those women born into a world where 
the pursuit of "pleasure" is the only serious business of life, 
conceptions of a higher and loftier aim and of simpler joys.” 
And we think this is also true of the religious question. We are 
getting through the regretful time of Mathew Arnold. "We. 
do not; becausé Calvinism has been blown upon, cry out that 
the foundations of Christianity are shaken, Mr. Little sketches 


: the story of our material progress with a firm hand, ‘nd draws 
his materials from unexceptionable sources. 
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. Evangeline ‘the ‘Sone of Hiawatha, By Henry Wadsworth. 
Longfellow. | 


. Aurora Leigh. By Elizabeth Barrett Browning. Tida 
Henry. Frowde, Oxford University Press Warehouse. = 


N 
l "THESE: áre: two volumes of the Oxford Miniature Edition, 
| '—Aa pocket edition, beautifully printed, and attractively 
bound. Each of the volumes. before us contains 950 pages, ' 
aud the type is clear and distinct, ; 


v 
Chambers ‘Twentieth iin Diclionasy edited by the Rev. 
] . Thomas Davidson, 1207 ‘pages. London, W. R. Chambers. 


HIS is the third Dictionary which the. Rev, Thomas 

. Davidson has prepared,—it is therefore the result of, 
much. experience. The great aim of the compiler is to 
. include all the common. words in literary and conversational- 
‘English, together with words obsolete save in the pages. of 
Spenser, Shakespeare, Milton, and: the Authorised Version of 
the Bible.- An attempt has: also been. made to.include the 
. common..terms of the. sciences and the arts of life, the voca- 

bulary of sport, those. Scotch aud provincial words which , 
assert ‘themselves. in' Burns, Scott, the Brontes, and George. 
Eliot, and- even the. coinages. of word-masters like , Carlyle, 
Browning and Meredith.. In addition to the Dictionary itself 
there are chapters on,—Explanations ‘to the Student. List, 
of. Abbreviatlons' used in . the Dictionary. Prefixes and Suf- 
fixes. Etymology of' names of Places, ete.. List. of Abbre- 
viations, together with signs and symbols used in Medicine. 
and Music. Correct Ceremonious Forms of Address. Pro- 


^ nouncing Vocabulary- of Scripture proper names, with their. 


origin and Meaning. Words and phrases in more ‘or less 
current use from Latin, Greek and Modern Foreign Languages. 
This is the best one: e volume PUEROS .we have met mnn 


Vm 


Flower-o- the- M by s. R. Crockett. | 486 € London: 
"Macmillan & Co. . . . l 


"sss is not a gnele: dull page in this- baok, ud we 
ld. - consider it one of Mr.-Crockett's best. The scene is 
laid during the Camasard revolt: against Louis: xivth and there 
pass, in rapid succession - before one’s eyes, incidents varied. 
and exciting, Flower-o-the-Corn, so called from her. blue eyes 
and golden hair, the Presbyterian -Chaplain’s daughter shares 





' the place of heroine with Yvette Foy, the wayward and, clever. 


damsel who captures the Marquis de Montrevel. Much has 
to be gone through ere the faithful Scotch lover Maurice Raith, 


receives his reward, and then only in an epilogue at the end, 
x , 
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however, alls; well: that ends ` weli id. we “are. “grateful | to 
Mr. Crockett for a most interesting and briskly written book. 


Some Desultorj Notes en 2 CENE Work d didit. “Can: 
cuary 1899—June 1901). By Krishna Chandra’ Roy. Cal- 
cutta: Messrs, S, K, Lahiri-& Oo., College St. 


HE writer of this pamphlet explains the reason of it-in 
his Preface which we. quote, at. some length.* “ The 
writer of this paper knows very well .that a full and proper ` 
review of the Viceroy’s work can only be made, after he has 
completed his term of office in India, But he has his ‘own 
reasons for. preferring to take up the first half of -Lord Curzon’s 
term and confine . himself to’ that period osZy, instead of 
waiting till: the end of his five years rule. In the first place, 
being an old man with very.’ precarious health, - he fears he 
may not live to.have his say in full; and. yet,.as'an admirer 
of. Lord: Curzon, he desires - to say something about him iri his 
"own way, however. crude,. .defective, and desultory that may 
be. He is.fully. conscious of his déficiencies for the work, 
having never had aiiything to do with politics in any shape 
whatever, and having, besides, never tried his hand at review- 
writing of any kind. 

In the second place, the writer believes that Lord Curzon 
has already done a good deal of ‘useful’ work during this brief 
period, which may well be taken up separately now. |. 

"Another reason “which induces-him to write fow is that: 
there are matters, or rather points looked. upon as grievances, 
which it will be of little use-to speak about, after Lord Curzóu 
has left the country, but which, if brought to -his notice now, 

. when hé is in authority, may: receive attention and find some 
measure of redress, such..as. a large-héarted, vigorous, and 
- sympathetic ruler, Jike.Lord Qurzoh alone, can afford. 

Having therefore watched ‘the events: of the: past 'tÀo years 
and a half, and the career of our Viceroy, with great interest, 
the writer ‘humbly ventures:to say "what his honest impressions 
are, evernat the-risk of being -ridiculed by those who may 
. know better-and' are therefore more competent to judge. There 
is not however, much ín this paper that is the writer’s own. 
He has freely aud largely used the words of others, either to ` 
substantiate or ‘strengthen the ‘poifits ‘which -he ‘urges, or to 
give prominence to the'views which. he expresses “and which 
he believes he-shares with many ‘of ‘his countrymen. - 

Krishna Chandra Roy writes chiefly ‘of, what ‘he calls, the 
' Twelve Reform Projects of Lord Curzon. ` These twelve sub- 
jects are :- (1) . The Creation and Pursuit of a'souüd Frontier - 
‘Policy. -(2) The*fréquency of pets) {-transfers—a gréat evil. 

| d ! Ut. : 
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(3) "Superfluous Report-writing, another great evil. (4) 
‘Preservation of ancient -monuments, (5). Inauguration of 

| a Stablé Exchange. (6) Increasing ‘indebtedness of the 

^ A Agricultural population (another great evil). .‘g Reduction 
of Telegraphic rates between India and England. (10) Im- 

- proving the relations between British soldiers and Indian 

k _willagers. arr zn Reforms. (12) Police Reforms, 
"etc? 2 

— S All these questions are treated of in Lord Caen own 

o3 Swords: with -suitable comments and criticisms by the writer, 

Most of these show common-sense, and with nearly all of 

` thei we aré in agreement: Mr. Roy concludes, — —“ [tis clear then 

that' Lord Curzon, autocrat though some may think him to be, 
is by no means an impulsive or a hasty man, as autocrats - 
generally are. Hetakes time to think over and mature his 

. views by personal observation, and in consultation with those 

| best fitted to advise and give him the benefit of their ex- 

| pelienees" - | 
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Hobson. Jobson.. A Chie of Colloguiat Anglo Indian words 
and phrases and of Kindred terms, Etymological, Historical, 
Geographical and Discursive,—by Colonel Henry Yule, R. E., 
. ahd A, C. Burwell, Phd., C.LE.—new edition, edited by 
William Crooke, B. A., pp.. 1021 —285., London, John Mur- 
- ray, Albermarle Street, 


EE have forbidden the severall Factoryes from wright- 
ing words in this languadge and refrayned itt ourselves, 
though in bookes of coppies we feare there are many which by 
| "^ „wante of tyme for perusall we cannot rectifie or expresse, —«3o 
|.  wrote'the Surat Factors to the Court of Directors on February 26, 
| - X617, evidently fearing, in their day the increase of those 
| Anglo-Indian words, which have so growu in number that 
they now require a portly volume of over a thousand- pages 

te do justice to their explanation and elucidation. — . 

Tue first edition. of this book was published in 1886,— 
and is the joint work of Colonel Yule, of the Royal Erigineeers, 
and Mr. Arthur Burwell, of the Madras ' Civil. Service—the 
latter, however, never lived to see the completion of the 
l work, —dying four years before its appearance. 

“It has been a labour of love,—certainly as far as Colonel 
Yule is concerned (Zths of the book is his work; for he says— 
* The work has been.so long the companion of my * horae 
subsicivae," a thread running, through the joys and sorrows 
of so many ‘years in the search for material first, and then * 
in their handling and adjustment to the edifice—for their 
careful, building up has been part of my duty from ‘the begin- 
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^w. ning, and the whole of the matter has, I suppose been written 
' ji Lwith my own hand at least four times." . ; 
E. Among those who have afforded help, are the ‘late Sir, 
?- Joseph Hooker, for articles dealing with plants, — Professor 
Robertson Smith for words of Semetic origin. Bishop Moile, 
of Ningpo revised those articles which bear on expressions 
used in China, "Mr. W. W. Skeat has read the contributions : 
ou Malay words, Colonel Sir R. Temple, Bart; has permitted" 
"the use of several of his papers on Anglo-Indian words. Mr. : 
R. S. Whiteaway on words from Portuguese writers, also.sych ` 
"^^ well-known Anglo-Indians as Sir George Birdwood, .C, S. l; 
iy ‘Mr. Beveridge, Professor G. U. Pope, anl Mr. C. H. Tawney. 
The- title of the book— Hobson Jobson,” would: Seet. to 
require explanation, —and here it isin the author's own words, — 
“A valued friend of the present writer many years ago’ 
published a book, of great acumen and considerable originality, ` 
which he called * Three Essays,” with no Author's: name i 
and the resulting amount of circulation was such as‘ mipht 
have been expected. It was remarked at the time. by another’ 
friend. that if the volume had been. entitled * A "Book, Dy a 
Chap,’ it would found a much larger body of readers... It seem- + 
ed to me that ‘A Glossary’ or ‘A Votabulary’ would be: 
equally unattractive, and that it ought to have an alternative ^ 
title at least a little more, characteristic. . Ìf the réader will 
turn to * Hobson-Jobson' in the Glossary itself. he will fnd” 
that phrase, though now rare and moribund, to be:a typical - 
and delightful example of that class of Anglo-lidian' ‘argot 
which rr of Oriental words highly assimilated, perhaps . 
-by vulgar lips, to the English vernacular ; while it is the more, 
fitted to our book, conveying, as it may, a veiled’ intimation 
of dual authorship. At any rate there itis ; and at this period: 
my. feeling has come to be that such ' is’ the book's name, + 
nor could it well have been anything else,” rj a 
Since the end of the-reign of Queen Elizabeth words of” 
Indian- origin have beén insinuating themselves into the. 
English language.e. g., “calico " (so called from the fine, cotton. 
stuffs of Calicut, in Malabar, first mentioned as early a$ 1592): 4 
.Q, Wehintz" (first mentioned in 1614}, “ gingham” (aie 
they have increased with marvellous rapidity, with the increase :, i 
-of the British, power in India. As a natural consequence,”, 
-yacabularies and glossaries of Indian words in us& among’: 
. Europeans in the East have appeared, and in'the work before e 
us a detailed/list of some 22 is given. 6. ^ is X 
There is, df course, a great difference in the correct staliding " 
' of these Ad glo-Indian words and phrases, as far as the English £j 
i+ Janguag is concerned :—Some we may count as already ; or 
V Engl, while. others, though familiar enough cas; hardiy,:,/ 
! e .VOL. CXVI.] . Deco a Wo o Si 
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as yet be accopded fall recognitipn:—-of the first we may 
mention such “ferms as 7 CUR teddy, veranda,  cheroot, 
Sepoy, " etc,-zof the latter class, “compound, pucca, baboo 
mahout ayah, and nautch, » 

It will be z matter of surprise to many readers to know 
that the names of three of the boats of a man-of-war are of 
indian origin Hy Dis, the. cutter, ” the “jolly boat" and the 
“dingy, of still greater surprise that, when urged on by 
prickly Heat, and a trying climate we givé expression to the 
expressive phrase “I don't care a 'dam'" to know that we 
are using an Hindustani word of most innocent antecedents. 

it is interesting to notice the influence, the various nationa- 
litieshave had on the introduction "of foreign wards and 
phrases into this Anglo-!ndía “ patois.” 

"ro the trade and conquest of the Arabs we owe ‘such words as 
“bazaar, huramaul brinjaal maramut, dewan.’ 

To the conquests and long occupation of the Portuguese 
“ soglet, gram, plantain, caste, peon, padre, mistry, cobia, 
mosquito, "—1indeed the natives of India, who came in contact 
with the Portuguese learned. à bastard variety of the latter, 
which; for many years, became the * lingua franca" of inter- 
cb between European and natives,—for we find that the 
early Lutheran Missionaries of the South all seem to have 
begun by learning Portuguese, and in their diaries speak of 
occasionally, preaching in the same language—this | was 
doubtless this “ patois” since A. Hamilton, at the end of the 
i7th Century writes, —" Along the sca-coasts the Portuguese have 
left a vestige of. their language, though much: corrupted, yet 
it is the language that most Europeans "learn first to qualify 
them for.a general converse with one another, as well as with 
the different inhabitants of India, " . 

There are many words, too, of native orgin, which have come 
to us through the Portuguese, —and bear traces of their contact 
such as “palanquin, monsoon, mango, batta, curry, coir, 
betel, ” etc,, and there are a few: examples of Hindustani words, 
borrowed. from the Portuguese; e. g., “chabi, balti, martoi, 
tauliva, satun, basan." ` > 

Neither the Dutch nor the French have contributed much to, 
the store of Anglo-Índian expressions:—to China we owe 
“loguot, leechee, chow- chow, jinrickshaw, ^ 

There are sot a few words, which are really English corrup- 
tions, fully accepted and adopted as Hindustani by the. natives 
such as “sinkin, port-shrab, brandy- -pani, rail-ghari, 1 Jail! lana, 
bottle-khana, gymkhana,” 

We are very glad to notice that the authors of this book have 
contented themselves with, quasi-English spellings, perhaps 
noi strictly correct, but yet popular, and certainly not pedantic. 
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44 when I see other good and able friends follow the scientific 
lo-the-Wisp into such bogs as, in the use in English 

n position of sipahi and jangal, and verandah-—nay, 1 have 

2t only heard of bagi, but recently seen it,—instead of the 
Pane English words “sepoy” and “jungle,” * yerabda” and 
En buzgy " my dread of pedantic usage becomes the greater," 

We venture to give here almost in full the entry under the 
word Dam,—which seems to have a derivation many of us are « 
ienorant of and this extract will also give us a good idea of 
the information supplied by Hobson Jobson. 

Dam, s. H. dam,—O:iginally an actual copper coin, regarding 
whith we find iu the Ain i- 3, ed. Blochmann :—" I, "The Dam 
weighs 5 tanks Z2, ttolah, 8 mashas, and 7 sukhs; it is the. 
fortieth part of a, rupee, At first this coin was called Paisah, and 
also Bahloli ; now it is known under this nume (dam). On one 
side the place is given where-it was struck, on the other the date, 
di the purpose of circulation, the dam is divided into 25 parts, 

ach of which is called a “'jetai” This imaginary division is 

mae used by accountants, 2. The adhel ah is half of a dam. 
3. The Paulah is a quarter of a “dam? 4. The “damri” 
isan eight.of a “dam,” It is curious that Akbar's revenue 
were registered in this small currency, viz, in lakhs of * dams” 
We may compare the Portuguese use of 4 reis," 
NS tendency of denominations of coins is always to sink 
value. Ebe f" jetal" -which had become an imaginary 
money of account in Akbars time, was, in the 14th century, a 
real coin, which Mr. E. Thomas, chief of Indian numisma- 
fologists, has unearthed (see “ Chron.” “ Pathan King,” 234). 
And now the “dam” itself is imaginary. According to E lios. 
the people of the North- West Provinces not long ago calculated 
25 “dams” to the “paisa,” which would be 1,600 to a rupee. 
Carnegy gives the Oudh popalar currency table as follows :-~ 





26 ' kauris” ... se ve T f damit" 
x damri M ov? jos p ET 3 di dam." 
20 * damri "es ge a ang, 
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25 "dam" J .. — en. 
But the Calcutta Glossary says the “dam” is in Bengal 
reckoned 1/20 of an ana, £e, 320 to the rupee, “ Most things 
of little value, here as well as in Bhagulpur (wi iting of Behar} 
are sold by an imaginary money called “ taka,” whichis here 
reckoned equal to two * paysas.” There are also ima iginary 
moneys called “chaddam” and “ damri ;? the former is equal 
to 1 “ paysa” or 25 cowries, the latter is equal to . one-eighth. oí 
z“ paysa, (* Buchanau, Eastern Ind.” 1,382 seq.) E 
We have not in our own experience met with any reckoning: 
of * dams," in reality the " damris" absolute value has 
Bom the same, “Damri” is a common enough expre ssion 
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"T e 
fòr. de infinitesimal i in goin; "and one ; has oftcin heard a Briton: 

|. dn India say: No. I won't: give: & “dumree |” ** with buta. 

3 vague notion- what a *damri" meant, as in ‘Scot! land we have: 
heard,” I won't-give. a plack;* {bough certainly the speaker . 
could’, üct have. Stated the value of. that ancient coin." And. 
this leads to £he suggestion thata like - expression often heard“ 
from: coarse’ talkers. in England. as weil as in India, originated 

-in the latter country, and that, whatever ‘profanity there ‘may 
bein the’ animus, there is neue in the etymology,. when s! uch | 
an one. blurts:out X don't are.a ‘dam | I fs in other wor ds," 
I don't'care a brass farthing i? | 

7 &4628--" The revenue of a the, terrltoties Guder the- Em- 
perors of. Delhi amounts, according tó the. Royal registers, ‘to 
Six Sarbs’ and. 30.: * krors ‘of ' ‘dams, o Oné* arb? is equal to | 
00" krors ' (a ‘krot? being 16,096,000); and.à hundred * krors' 

“fof “dams? are equal to twd '! ktors? and 50. ‘lakhs’ of *üp&es," * 

; 3. Motramed, Sharif Haniji ini Eliot. 138. V fy 

: X840. Chaxtes ‘(Greville saw the Duke ‘soon’: ‘after; and ex- 
` pressing the pleasure. he hadfeltiu: ‘reading -his speech (com- 

; inending - the. conduct:of . Captain Charles Elliot in China | 
. added’ ‘that, however, many of. ihe party were angry with it ; 
to. which the Duke replied, —" Y. know. they aie, aud I dón't 
eare a“ damn," Ihave uo time.to do what is right." 
A. two. d damn,’ was’ I. believe, the form usually 
employed -by the Duke, as.-an. expression of value ; but on 

i the présent occasion be: seem. to have. been less precise." 

| Autobiography of Sir Henry Taylor,’ 1,296. The term ? 

_referred-to seems curiously to preserve. an unconscious tradi., 

tion of the. pecuniary, or what the idiotical jargon of our time - 

calls the “ monetary” estimation co ntained is the expression, ` 

188:.—A. Bavarian.printer, jealous of the influence of capital, : 

‘said “that * Cladatone baid millions of money to the beeble to 

fote for him, and. Beegonsfeel would not bay them a “tam, 

so they fote for Cladstone.” “A, Socialistic Picnic in st 

James's Gazette,” July 6. e ; 

T 1900.—“ There is not, I dare wager a a single Bishop; us » 

cares one twopenny balfpenny Dime” for any of that plen- ` 

teousness. for himself". “H. Bell," Vicar of Muncaster, in | 

* Times," August gist. | | l MEN 

Nothing more remains for us to say, but that we gladly 
welcome this new édition of a most valuable and necessary 
book. Asa book of reference ‘it is indispensable—as a book 
to bulk up, at odd times, it is most interesting, for it contains 

2 mine of information, well MORE and well illustrated. 
Engi TNI 
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